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Foreword 


The  background  research  for  this 
report  was  supported  in  part  by 
grants  from  the  Bemis  Fund  (School 
of  Architecture  and  Plannir\g  at 
MIT),  the  Undergraduate  Research 
Opportunities  Program  (MIT),  Aid 
to  Minority  Planning  Students 
(American  Institute  of  Planners), 
and  PACE  (Planning  Approaches 
for  Community  Environments). 


Through  PACE  this  project  received 
support  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation and  a  grant  from  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  a  federal  agency.  The 
studies  forming  part  of  the  basis  for 
this  publication  were  conducted 
pursuant  to  a  contract  between 
PACE  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  The 
substance  of  these  studies  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  public.  The  authors  and 
publisher  are  solely  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  of  statements  or  inter- 
pretations contained  herein. 


The  costs  of  publication  were  subsi- 
dized in  part  by  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs. 


Preface 


A  nine  member  committee,  official- 
ly called  Citizens  for  Rockport,  met 
initially  September  25,  1973  to  map 
out  plans  for  documenting  the  con- 
sequences of  rapid  and  unplanned 
growth,  to  design  more  effective 
recommendations  for  shaping  new 
development,  and  to  involve  as 
many  people  as  possible  in  the  for- 
mulation of  an  overall  growth  strat- 
egy for  the  tov^rn  of  Rockport, 
Massachusetts. 


The  group  was  formed  following  a 
series  of  open  meetings  well  attend- 
ed by  townspeople.  A  cross  section 
of  neighborhoods  and  organizations 
was  represented.  Members  of  the 
original  Steering  Committee  were 
Don  Johnson  (Chairman),  John 
Heslin  (Vice  Chairman),  Ned  Cam- 
eron (Treasurer),  Bob  Doyle,  Karen 
Pell,  Gerry  Ouellette,  Sara  Risley, 
Geraldine  Piatt,  and  Irving  Tuttle. 
The  Committee  arranged  for  a  team 
of  MIT  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents to  provide  technical  assis- 
tance. The  team,  headed  by  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence  Susskind  of  MIT's 
Department  of  Urban  Studies  and 
Planning,  assisted  the  Committee  in 
its  initial  long  range  planning  activ- 
ities. 


Subcommittees  were  formed  around 
the  areas  of  tourism,  finance,  land 
use,  the  environment,  and  demog- 
raphy. The  results  of  initial  back- 
ground studies  in  these  areas  were 
presented  to  the  town  at  a  meeting 
on  March  30,  1974.  At  this  meeting, 
elections  were  held  for  the  Steering 
Committee  and  preparations  for  a 
more  detailed  set  of  studies  were 
initiated. 


Literally  thousands  of  Rockport 
residents  and  visitors  have  been 
surveyed  and  interviewed.  At  the 
invitation  of  various  neighborhood 
and  civic  organizations,  we  have 
met  to  review  our  objectives  and  to 
find  ways  of  reaching  out  to  still 
other  members  of  the  community. 

We  have  stayed  in  touch  with  all 
elected  officials  in  town  and  publi- 
cized our  meetings  and  activities. 
The  Board  of  Selectmen  and  the 
Planning  Board  have  been  especially 
supportive. 


For  those  who  have  worked  with 
Citizens  for  Rockport  over  the  past 
year,  it  has  been  a  rewarding  experi- 
ence— a  unique  experiment  in  citi- 
zen participation.  To  those  residents 
who  want  to  participate  more  ac- 
tively, we  extend  an  invitation  to 
join  us  in  our  continuing  efforts  and 
in  the  decisions  that  will  affect  the 
future  of  Rockport. 

The  Steering  Committee 


Introduction 


How  many  communities  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  able  to  involve 
their  residents  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  to  guide  future  growth  and 
development?  The  answer  is,  not 
many-  Local  officials  struggle  day- 
to-day  with  one  crisis  after  another. 
They  do  not  have  the  time,  the  ener- 
gy, or  the  funds  to  organize  and 
sustain  meaningful  public  involve- 
ment in  all  or  even  most  of  the  deci- 
sions that  have  to  be  made.  Ap- 
pointed boards  and  commissions, 
and,  of  course,  town  meetings, 
serve  at  times  to  represent  various 
community  interests.  But  neither  the 
individuals  who  volunteer  their  time 
nor  the  elected  public  officials  have 
the  where-with-all  to  muster  the 
educational  efforts  needed  to  ensure 
effective  public  participation  in 
local  affairs. 

The  constant  barrage  of  requests  for 
zoning  changes,  special  p>ermits,  and 
hcenses;  federal,  state,  and  regional 
planning  requirements,  and  pres- 
sures for  the  extension  and  elabora- 
tion of  local  services  leave  little  time 
for  long-range  planning.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  comprehensive  policies  to 
guide  new  development,  many 
short-term  decisions  turn  out  to  be 
counter-productive.  The  typical 
approach  to  local  government, 
"put  it  off  until  someone  yells  loudly 
enough,"  often  leads  to  piecemeal 
solutions  and  ends  up  costing  more 
in  the  long  run.  At  times,  for  exam- 
ple, Rockport  pays  substantially 
^more  for  parcels  of  open  land  or  for 
public  improvements  than  it  should. 
There  have  even  been  additional 
costs  involved  in  correcting  past 
mistakes  made  in  haste  or  with  in- 
adequate information.  If  there  were 
long-range  planning  policies  to 
guide  public  land  acquisition,  deci- 
sive action  could  be  taken  at  a  much 
lower  cost  when  key  parcels  become 
available.  Unique  opportunities 
would  not  be  frittered  away  while 
local  officials  attempt  to  improvise 
policy  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  or 
seek  additional  public  support. 


Much  to  their  credit,  the  Planning 
Board,  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
have  been  worrying  about 
long-range  needs  in  the  town  of 
Rockport.  In  August  1973,  the  Plan- 
ning Board  took  the  first  step.  A 
preliminary  meeting  of  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  core  of  the  Citizens  for 
Rockport  Steering  Committee  was 
held.  With  technical  assistance  from 
MIT's  Department  of  Urban  Studies 
and  Planning,  Citizens  for  Rockport 
(CFR)  has  grown  into  a  full-fledged 
public  interest  organization  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  groups  in 
town.  During  the  winter  months 
CFR  undertook  an  extensive  survey 
of  community  attitudes.  In  addi- 
tion, an  initial  series  of  subcommit- 
tees dealing  with  questions  of 
demography,  town  finances,  tour- 
ism, land  use,  and  environmental 
quality  prepared  a  Factbook  bring- 
ing together,  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
tensive information  on  growth  and 
change  in  Rockport.  The  Factbook 
and  a  summary  of  the  community 
survey  results  were  distributed  at  a 
well-attended  town-wide  meeting 
on  March  30,  1974.  Open  elections 
were  held  at  that  time  to  fill  several 
new  slots  on  the  CFR  Steering  Com- 
mittee. Workshops  were  organized 
to  spotlight  the  issues  requiring  fur- 
ther elaboration  and  study. 

Based  in  part  on  the  agenda  that 
emerged  from  those  sessions  and  in 
part  on  the  results  of  the  community 
survey,  the  Steering  Committee  and 
the  MIT  staff  proposed  an  intensive 
summer  study.  The  study  was  orga- 
nized around  three  important 
themes :  Housing  and  Land  Use, 
Tourism  and  Town  Finances,  and 
Environmental  Resource  Manage- 
ment. Citizen  subcommittees  (in- 
volving as  many  as  thirty  to  forty 
residents  each)  worked  throughout 
the  summer  months  to  develop  de- 
finitive answers  to  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  facing  the  town : 
What  are  the  unmet  housing  needs 
in  Rockport,  how  are  they  likely  to 
change,  and  what  can  be  done  about 
them7  What  impact  does  tourism 
have  on  the  local  economy,  and 
considering  the  costs  and  benefits, 
does  the  continued  expansion  of 
tourist-related  businesses  make 
sense?  What  are  the  unique  environ- 
mental and  historic  resources  of 


Rockport  and  how  can  these  best  be 
preserved?  This  report  presents  a 
summary  of  the  findings  produced 
by  the  MIT  staff  in  conjunction  with 
the  three  citizen  subcommittees. 
Complete  sets  of  research  instru- 
ments, surveys,  and  background 
studies  are  on  file  in  the  Rockport 
Public  Library  and  with  the  Plan- 
ning Board. 

Citizens  for  Rockport  set  out  to 
enhance  public  understanding  of  the 
many  complex  issues  involved  in 
managing  future  growth  and  devel- 
opment. The  past  year's  efforts  pro- 
vide a  compelling  example  of  how 
citizen  participation  can  and  should 
work.  Few  communities  (particular- 
ly small  towns  that  are  n6t  excep- 
tionally wealthy),  have  been  able  to 
involve  as  many  residents  in  an 
intensive,  long-range  planning  en- 
terprise. Practically  every  family 
and  business  was  interviewed  or 
surveyed  at  one  point  or  another 
during  the  past  year.  Dozens  of 
lengthy  memoranda  were  prepared 
by  the  MIT  staff  and  mailed  out  to 
members  of  the  subcommittees  and 
to  local  officials.  These  presented 
the  results  of  the  surveys  as  well  as  a 
summary  of  the  methods  used  to 
reach  various  conclusions.  In  addi- 
tion, each  member  of  the  three  sub- 
committees received  a  digest  of  the 
latest  strategies,  techniques,  and 
approaches  to  shaping  growth  and 
development. 

Citizens  for  Rockport  has  tried  to 
maintain  a  balanced,  non-partisan 
perspective.  The  problems  of  hous- 
ing and  land  use,  environmental 
resource  management,  and  tourism 
and  tourist-related  industries  were 
tackled  simultaneously.  Over  8,000 
hours  of  research  went  into  this 
report.  A  great  deal  of  this  time  was 
spent  educating  and  drawing  in 
townspeople  so  that  they  could  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  difficult  task 
that  lies  ahead. 


The  work  of  Citizens  for  Rockport 
is  just  beginning.  Over  the  next  year 
or  so  the  Steering  Committee  will 
engage  in  numerous  follow-up  ac- 
tivities. Special  meetings  will  be 
held  with  the  Planning  Board,  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  and  the  Town 
Finance  Committee  to  gain  approval 
of  items  that  Citizens  for  Rockport 
hopes  to  include  on  the  warrant  at 
the  next  town  meeting.  Neighbor- 
hood and  civic  groups  will  be  asked 
to  participate  in  informal  meetings 
at  which  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  report  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  debated.  Additional 
memoranda  will  be  prepared  that 
pull  together  all  the  technical  infor- 
mation regarding  implementation 
strategies  that  has  been  collected. 
Finally,  Citizens  for  Rockport  will 
make  every  effort  to  file  letters  or  to 
appear  at  public  hearings  to  indicate 
support  for,  or  opposition  to,  deci- 
sions related  in  any  way  to  the 
twenty-two  recommendations  that 
have  been  proposed. 

One  key  problem  in  Rockport  is 
that  very  few  people  are  actually 
involved  in  day-to-day  decisions. 
Residents  are  not  always  certain  of 
their  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Many  are  at  a  loss  as  to  when, 
where,  or  how  to  express  their  opin- 
ions be/ore  decisions  are  made. 
Another  problem  is  the  prevailing 
notion  that  anyone  who  has  lived  in 
Rockport  for  less  than  two  genera- 
tions is  a  "carpetbagger"  and  enti- 
tled to  be  seen  but  not  heard.  For  a 
town  that  relies  primarily  on  volun- 
teers to  staff  its  operations,  this  is  a 
short-sighted  and  self-defeating 
attitude.  Many  newcomers  have 
special  skills  and  valuable  experi- 
ence that  could  be  extremely  helf)- 
ful.  Citizens  for  Rockport  has  tried 
to  counteract  the  sense  of  insecurity 
that  many  residents  feel  about  "get- 
ting involved."  The  material  in  this 
report  represents  only  the  very  tip 
of  the  iceberg,  Many  hours  of  back- 
ground research  were  devoted  to 
checking  and  double-checking 
important  findings.  A  great  many 
evenings  were  spent  in  lengthy  dis- 
cussion and  debate  about  the  best 
ways  of  finding  things  out  or  of 
interpreting  certain  facts.  As  a  re- 


sult, there  are  now  a  great  many 
people  in  Rockport  able  to  argue 
persuasively  for  various  approaches 
to  improving  the  town's  capacity  to 
cope  with  further  development. 

The  encouragement  provided  by 
town  officials  and  civic  organiza- 
tions has  been  outstanding.  Citizens 
for  Rockport  could  not  have  sur- 
vived without  their  support.  If  the 
treasury  were  spilling  over,  each 
and  every  person  who  filled  out  a 
survey,  chatted  informally  with  the 
staff,  or  attended  a  meeting  would 
receive  a  specially  engraved  note  of 
thanks.  The  MIT  and  Rockport 
students  who  provided  exuberant 
staff  support  also  deserve  special 
mention. 

Criticism  and  reactions  to  the  ma- 
terial presented  in  this  report  would 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Please  ad- 
dress any  comments  to  Citizens  for 
Rockport,  Box  293,  Rockport, 
Massachusetts  01966. 

Lawrence  Susskind 
Technical  Consultant  to 
Citizens  for  Rockport, 
Associate  Professor  of  Urban 
Studies  and  Planning,  MIT 
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Overview 


The  housing  situation  in  Rockport 
has  changed  considerably  over  the 
past  twenty  five  years.  Although  a 
great  many  homes  built  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  are  still  standing, 
more  than  520  of  the  1.900  year- 
round  units  in  Rockport  were  added 
between  1950  and  1970.  286  were 
built  in  the  past  four  years  alone. 

One  third  of  the  land  in  Rockport  is 
held  by  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments.  Thirty  seven  land 
owners  control  undeveloped  acre- 
age that  comprises  more  than  20% 
of  all  land  resources  in  town.  Seven 
of  these  individuals  own  more  than 
forty  acres  each  and  together  they 
control  about  9*^  of  Rockport's 
land.  Another  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing  is  that  seven  people  own 
42%  of  all  the  privately  held  land  in 
Rockport  that  is  still  suitable  for 
development.  While  the  amount  of 
ofjen  land  that  is  privately  held  has 
declined  considerably  since  1960, 
most  new  development  has  not 
involved  splitting  up  large  tracts. 
Land  devoted  to  commercial  uses 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1960, 
but  the  amount  of  land  used  for 
industrial  and  recreational  purposes 
has  remained  about  the  same. 


The  cost  of  housing  in  Rockport  has 
increased  by  almost  75%  since  1960. 
In  1973  the  cost  of  a  single  family 
home  was  about  S40,000  {and  some 
realtors  suggest  that  this  figure  is  on 
the  low  side).  An  acre  of  residential 
land  in  Rockport  (in  legal  lots  of 
suitable  size  for  home  building)  now 
sells  for  about  S40,000  in  the  center 
of  town  and  about  537,000  in  Pi- 
geon Cove.  An  acre  of  ocean  front 
land  costs  between  $70,000  and 
5100,000.  Commercial  land  on 
Bearskin  Neck,  even  land  with 
buildings  in  need  of  renovation, 
sells  at  a  rate  of  more  than  5400,000 
an  acre. 

At  the  present  time  Rockport  relies 
solely  on  its  zoning  by-laws,  sub- 
division controls,  and  building  code 
to  control  the  pace  and  quality  of 
development.  There  are  les^  than 
two  people  per  acre  in  Rockport, 
or  one  household  for  every  1 .8 
acres.  This  is  up  from  1960  when 
there  were  about  1 .03  people  per 
acre.  If  all  the  open  land  in  Rock- 
port were  developed  at  current  den- 
sities, the  total  population  would 
jump  from  the  current  figure  of 
about  6,000  to  9,500,  and  the  total 
number  of  housing  units  would 
increase  from  2,900  to  about  4,000. 
If  all  the  undeveloped  parcels  were 
developed  at  twice  current  densities 
(closer  to  the  summer  population 
level),  the  population  would  in- 
crease to  almost  13, (XX).  If  new  de- 
velopment were  restricted  only  to 
single  family  houses,  about  3,500 
additional  housing  units  could  be 
accommodated.  Assuming  that  sin- 
gle family  homes  might  attract  some 
larger  families  (and  that  the  average 
household  size  might  be  somewhat 
higher  than  the  current  3.5  people), 
the  population  could  increase  to 
18,000. 


A  number  of  capital  improvements 
are  planned,  including  further  de- 
velopment of  the  water  and  drain- 
age systems  and  extensive  street 
resurfacing.  Additional  sewerage 
connections  are  also  being  contem- 
plated, but  these  will  have  to  wait 
until  after  the  new  treatment  plant  is 
completed.  These  services  are  in- 
tended to  accommodate  the  growth 
implied  by  the  current  zoning  map. 
Land  values  in  Rockport  have  in- 
creased substantially,  but  probably 
not  as  a  direct  result  of  capital 
improvements. 

The  Housing  and  Land  Use  Sub- 
committee set  out  to  learn  more 
about  unmet  housing  needs  in  Rock- 
port and  the  dynamics  of  the  real 
estate  market.  John  Wilbur  contact- 
ed 15  of  the  most  active  realtors  and 
bankers  and  interviewed  six  of  them 
at  great  length.  John  also  set  up  a 
lengthy  meeting  with  the  Board  of 
Assessors  to  discuss  assessment 
practices.  Beverly  Herbert  complet- 
ed a  newspaper  study  which  shows 
how  housing  prices  have  changed 
from  1963  to  1974.  She  explored  a 


variety  of  techniques  for  document- 
ing shifts  in  land  values  including 
an  analysis  of  records  stored  at  the 
registry  of  deeds.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  not  possible  to  isolate  the  data 
we  needed  to  do  more  than  confirm 
our  general  impressions  about 
changing  land  values.  Mailed  sur- 
veys were  used  to  gauge  the  housing 
needs  of  various  groups  including 
public  employees,  recent  high 
school  graduates,  elderly  residents, 
and  parents  with  elementary  school 
children,  Janet  Knott,  Kay  Ander- 
son, John  Wilbur,  and  Beverly  Her- 
bert conducted  over  1(X)  person-to- 
person  interviews  in  an  effort  to 
learn  more  about  local  attitudes 
toward  multi-unit  housing.  In  addi- 
tion, Kay  Anderson  spoke  with 
sixty-seven  apartment  owners  to 
find  out  more  about  the  rental  mar- 
ket. Maria  Santelicesmadea  num- 
ber of  trips  to  other  towns  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  better  idea  of  site 
selection  criteria  and  design  con- 
siderations that  Rockport  might 
take  into  account  in  evaluating  new 
multi-unit  housing  projects.  Susan 
Middleton  completed  a  thorough 
examination  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed land  use  control  techniques 
while  Kay  Anderson  devoted  the 
bulk  of  her  time  to  library  research 
on  the  issue  of  land-banking.  The 
response  rale  on  the  mailed  surveys 
and  the  cooperation  we  received 
from  residents  and  owners  were 
particularly  gratifying. 

Most  of  the  people  currently  look- 
ing for  homes  in  Rockport  are  out- 
of-towners.  The  number  of  profes- 
sionals is  increasing  while  the  pro- 
portion of  residents  who  consider 
themselves  craftsmen  has  dropped 
considerably.  Changing  housing 
prices  undoubtedly  have  something 
to  do  with  this.  Certain  groups  are 
being  squeezed  out.  Families  that 
once  could  afford  to  live  in  Rock- 
port can  no  longer  find  a  place  with- 
in their  means. 


Estimating  housing  need  is  a  tricky 
business.  The  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs 
(DCA)  has  completed  a  study  of 
housing  need  in  each  city  and  town 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  DCA 
study  indicates  that  713  Rockport 
households  (close  to  30%)  need 
some  sort  of  housing  assistance. 
These  figures  are  based  on  1970 
Census  data.  Each  family  was  as- 
signed a  number  of  bedrooms  based  t 
on  family  size  and  the  sex  of  their 
children  (one  bedroom  for  two 
adults  and  one  bedroom  for  every 
two  children  of  the  same  sex).  Chil- 
dren of  different  sexes  were  allo- 
cated different  rooms.  Then,  an 
"ability  to  pay"  figure  was  deter- 
mined. (A  family  is  assumed  to  be 
able  to  pay  25  %  of  its  income  after 
taxes  for  rent.)  Those  homes  that 
are  owned  are  given  a  rental  value 
based  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
house.  Once  a  family's  "ability  to 
pay"  and  the  number  of  bedrooms  it'l 
requires  were  established,  that  fam- 
ily was  matched  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate unit  in  town. 
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For  example,  if  Rockport  had  but 
three  families  and  three  houses: 


Family 

Members 

People 

Bedrooms 

Rent  Level: 
"Ability  to  pay" 

1 

Father,  mother, 
daughter,  son 

4 

3 

$2,500 

2 

Father,  mother, 
son,  son 

4 

2 

2,500 

3 

Father,  mother, 
son 

3 

2 

3,000 

house 

Bedrooms 

Annual  Rent 

l 

3 

$3,000 

2 

2 

2,500 

3 

2 

3,000 

Family  1  would  be  matched  with 
House  1,  Family  2  with  House  2, 
and  Family  3  with  House  3.  The 
study  would  therefore  conclude  that 
one  family  needs  housing  assistance 
or  a  subsidy  of  some  sort  because  it 
cannot  afford  the  unit  that  remains. 

This  procedure  can  produce  slightly 
distorted  results.  For  example.  Fam- 
ily 3  might  want  to  live  in  House  1 
and  use  the  extra  bedroom  as  a  den 
or  guest  room.  Family  1  might  live 
in  House  2  which  it  can  afford  but 
which  is  "officially"  too  small.  And 
Family  2  has  a  house  which  is  big 
enough,  but  which  it  cannot  afford. 
Although  this  approach  would  indi- 
cate that  only  one  family  is  in  need 
of  assistance,  two  familift  might  in 
fact  be  experiencing  housing  diffi- 
culties. Taking  everything  into  ac- 
count, the  713  figure  is  probably  a 
very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  families  in  Rockport  in 
need  of  housing  assistance  at  the 
present  time.  In  addition  to  the  need 
tor  rental  assistance,  DCA  tried  to 
evaluate  other  categories  of  need  as 
well.  Some  families  live  in  housing 
badly  in  need  of  repair.  In  many 
communities  only  the  construction 
of  additional  units  can  help.  DCA 
estimates  that  there  are  140  families 
in  Rockport  living  in  substandard 
housing  who  can  be  helped  only  by 
the  construction  of  new  housing  or 
the  repair  of  existing  units. 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council  (MAPC)  has  also  been  in- 
volved in  studying  housing  need. 
They  have  suggested  that  the  713 
family  figure  endorsed  by  DCA  is 
probably  unrealistically  high.  It 
implies  a  massive  rental  assistance 
program  for  middle  income  families 
unlike  anything  the  state  has  ever 


seen.  An  MAPC  study  entitled  Low 
and  Moderate  Income  Housing 
Needs  in  the  MAPC  Region,  sug- 
gests that  140  households  (based 
only  on  the  need  for  physical  im- 
provements or  new  construction)  is 
an  appropriate  target  to  shoot  for. 
MAPC  goes  on  to  suggest  that  86  of 
these  units  should  be  for  the  elderly 
and  74  for  families  with  children. 

DCA  and  MAPC  also  believe  that 
Rockport  has  a  responsibility  to 
shoulder  part  of  the  overall  demand 
for  new  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  units  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  A  figure  of  35  families  has 
been  suggested  as  Rockport's  fair 
share  of  the  regional  housing  bur- 
den. Again,  this  is  over  and  above 
the  140  households  already  living  in 
Rockport  that  MAPC  claims  are  in 
need  of  assistance. 

The  Stale  Legislature  has  also  tried 
its  hand  at  determining  housing 
need.  Chapter  774  of  the  General 
Laws,  better  known  as  the  "anti- 
snob  zoning  act,"  requires  each  city 
and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
make  10  %  of  its  housing  stock 
available  at  subsidized  levels. 
Another  way  of  meeting  this  re- 
quirement is  to  devote  1.5%  of  the 
land  in  town  to  subsidized  units.  (In 
Rockport  this  second  approach 
involves  a  much  higher  number  of 
units.)  The  10%  figure  (based  on 
1970  Census  data)  means  that  a  total 
of  272  subsidized  units  must  be 
provided  in  Rockport.  Since  there 
are  already  eighty  units  of  subsi- 
dized housing  at  Millbrook  Park,  an 
unmet  "need"  of  192  subsidized 
housing  units  remains.  Chapter  774 
also  says  that  if  a  non-profit  or  lim- 
ited dividend  corporation  is  denied 
a  permit  to  build  state  or  federally 
subsidized  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing,  it  can  appeal  to  a 
state  board.  The  state  board  must 
then  decide  whether  or  not  to  over- 
ride the  local  disapproval.  One  of 
the  criteria  that  the  state  board  uses 
to  make  its  decision  is  "local  hous- 
ing need"  — the  minimum  local  obli- 
gation is  the  10%  figure  discussed 
above. 


To  summarize :  DCA  says  that  there 
are  713  households  in  Rockport  that 
ought  to  be  receiving  some  form  of 
housing  assistance,  plus  an  addi- 
tional 140  households  that  require 
new  or  rehabilitated  units.  MAPC 
has  not  endorsed  the  713  figure. 
MAPC  does  subscribe,  however,  to 
the  140  household  target.  Both  DCA 
and  MAPC  want  Rockport  to  pick 
up  as  many  as  35  additional  low  and 
moderate  income  families  from  else- 
where in  the  region.  Finally,  the 
State  Legislature  says  that  there 
ought  to  be  192  more  units  of  subsi- 
dized housing  in  Rockport. 

The  only  estimate  of  housing  need 
with  any  clout  behind  it  is  the  192 
subsidized  unit  figure  prescribed  by 
the  state  legislature.  Our  own  sur- 
veys and  interviews  suggest  that  the 
more  formidable  figure  of  713  fami- 
lies in  need  of  some  sort  of  rental 
assistance  is  probably  correct.  Part 
of  the  solution  to  the  housing  prob- 
lem lies  in  developing  a  strong  coali- 
tion of  interested  citizens  willing  to 
take  the  lead  in  setting  up  a  local 
development  corporation,  in  push- 
ing for  additional  state  and  federal 
assistance,  and  perhaps  in  making 
the  case  for  changes  in  the  zoning 
laws  that  would  permit  additional 
conversions  and  encourage  develop- 
ment of  substantial  quality  within 
prescribed  limits.  The  Rockport 
Housing  Authority  is  an  important 
but  under-utilized  town  resource.  It 
needs  the  backing  of  an  informed 
group  that  understands  the  complex 
problems  and  possibilities  involved. 
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The  Real  Estate  Market  and  Changing  Land  Values 


and  costs  reflect  the  value  people 
lace  on  a  location.  They  also  repre- 
ent  a  large  portion  of  the  invest- 
lent  made  in  any  building.  Usually 
md  costs  represent  25  %  of  the  total 
ost  of  a  house.  In  Rockport  as 
luch  as  30%  of  the  cost  of  a  house 
sually  goes  for  land.  Some  people 
\  town  have  even  paid  as  much  as 
0%  of  the  cost  of  their  house  for 
ie  land  it  sits  on.  Land  in  Rockport 
aries  greatly  in  price,  from  $55,000 
jr  a  house  lot  on  the  ocean  to 
7,500  for  a  small  lot  outside  the 
jnter  of  town  with  no  water  view. 

'Je  have  tried  to  look  more  closely 
t  the  S7,500  lot.  The  property  is 
iw  land  and  needs  to  be  cleared  of 
ees.  It  also  needs  water  and  sewer 

fnnections  or  a  septic  tank.  These 
provements  will  cost  at  least 
3.500.  This  means  that  a  person 
'ho  buys  one  of  the  least  expensive 
roperties  in  town  must  spend 
11,000  or  more  before  he  or  she 
'  an  begin  to  build.  Most  housing 
)ts  cost  between  $16,000  and 
20,000.  One  dollar  per  square  foot 
a  good  rule  of  thumb  for  land  that 
as  no  water  view.  There  are  very 
!w  small  pieces  of  land  in  Rockport 
hich  can  be  easily  built  on;  how- 
ler, there  are  some  large  parcels  in 
le  interior  section,  particularly  in 
le  Southern  Woods.  It  would  in 
Dme  cases  take  a  great  deal  of  effort 
3  provide  water  and  sewer  connec- 
ons,  road  access,  or  septic  tanks  in 


this  area,  and  most  of  the  real  estate 
agents  in  Rockport  feel  that  it  is  not 
something  to  worry  about.  How- 
ever, if  the  demand  for  land  and 
housing  is  great  enough,  and  one  of 
the  individuals  who  owns  a  large 
chunk  of  land  decides  to  sell,  this 
issue  could  become  important. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  a 
great  deal  of  new  housing  in  Rock- 
port. 

It  now  costs  a  minimum  of  $35,000 
to  construct  a  house  in  Rockport. 
This  outlay  must  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  purchasing  and  improving 
land.  ($11,000  at  a  minimum.)  The 
total  comes  to  around  $46,000.  New 
houses  built  by  professional  con- 
tractors start  at  around  $50,000, 
although  older  homes  make  up  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  housing 
market  in  Rockport.  The  newspa- 
pers indicate  that  there  are  homes 
available  in  Rockport  for  around 
$35,000,  but  most  of  these  require 
improvements  totalling  at  least 
$5,000  to  $10, 000. 

Very  few  young  families  can  afford 
to  buy  a  $40,000-$50.000  home.  To 
add  to  the  difficulty,  a  $40,000 
home  is  a  rare  find.  Most  homes  in 
Rockport  are  now  selling  in  the 
$50,000  to $60,000  range.  Housing 
and  land  prices  have  been  climbing 
at  a  rate  more  than  twice  the  nation- 
al average,  or  15%  per  year.  The 
people  who  are  able  to  afford  these 
prices  are  mostly  well-to-do  indi- 
viduals from  out  of  town  looking 
for  a  place  to  retire.  Nine  out  of  ten 
people  now  looking  for  a  home  in 
Rockport  are  from  out  of  town. 
Some  recent  Rockport  residents 
have  spent  years  trying  to  find  a 
place.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  in 
sight  to  this  trend  of  retired  people 
willing  to  pay  higher  and  higher 
prices,  forcing  long  time  residents  to 
look  elsewhere. 


Rents  for  year-round  residents  of 
Rockport  are  in  line  with  other  ren- 
tals in  the  Cape  Ann  area.  They 
range  from  $150  to  $250  per  month. 
75%  to  85%  of  all  Rockport  land- 
lords live  in  the  buildings  they  rent. 
The  demand  for  multi-family  hous- 
ing comes  particularly  from  the 
elderly,  who  no  longer  need  the 
space  or  the  headaches  involved  in 
maintaining  their  own  home,  and 
from  young  people  who  want  to 
settle  in  Rockport.  The  reasons 
given  for  young  people's  interest  in 
apartments  vary.  Most  of  the  real 
estate  brokers  we  interviewed  feel 
that  the  young  people  interested  in 
rental  units  are  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  single  family  home 
they  can  afford.  Only  one  broker 
mentioned  that  a  single  family  home 
might  not  be  appropriate  for  some 
young  people  (perhaps  they  do  not 
need  the  space,  or  care  for  the  up- 
keep problems,  or  perhaps  they  are 
not  ready  yet  to  make  the  large  in- 
vestment required).  At  present  there 
are  numerous  one  bedroom  units 
available  in  town  (they  may  be  too 
expensive  for  some,  but  they  do 
exist) .  Two  and  three  bedroom 
apartments,  however,  seem  to  be 
most  in  demand. 


There  are  already  several  types  of 
multi-family  structures  in  Rockport : 
buildings  built  specifically  as  apart- 
ments, buildings  with  several  units 
each  that  will  be  sold  to  different 
people,  and  single  family  homes 
that  have  been  converted  to  apart- 
ments. The  first  two  types  are  pri- 
marily investments  and  usually  the 
original  owners  do  not  continue  to 
live  in  these  buildings.  Conversions, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  often  under- 
taken by  people  who  have  owned  a 
building  for  a  period  of  time  and 
plan  to  live  in  one  of  the  converted 
units.  Conversions,  too,  are  viewed 
as  potential  investment  opportuni- 
ties. People  are  now  buying  build- 
ings with  the  intention  of  converting 
them  to  apartments. 

Housing  for  young  families  from 
Rockport  and  for  the  elderly  who 
reside  in  Rockport  has  traditionally 
been  provided  in  two  ways.  Some 
young  people  receive  or  inherit  a 
piece  of  land  from  their  parents. 
This  can  be  used  as  collateral  on  a 
building  mortgage  and  in  some  in- 
stances eliminates  the  need  for  a 
downpayment.  All  told,  by  elimi- 
nating the  cost  of  land  acquisition, 
the  price  of  a  house  can  be  reduced 
by  25  %  to  30  % .  Often,  in  such 
situations,  family  and  friends  help 
with  the  actual  construction  to  fur- 
ther decrease  costs.  Unfortunately, 
this  process  cannot  go  on  forever. 
Each  family  has  only  a  certain 
amount  of  land  (and  for  that  matter 
there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of 
land  in  the  town  as  a  whole).  When 
the  land  is  gone  the  process  of 
"handing  down"  will  be  finished. 
Another  impediment  is  zoning.  The 
size  of  minimum  allowable  lots  has 
been  increased.  Property  that  could 
once  support  two  houses  is  now 
only  large  enough  for  one.  Zoning 
changes  have,  in  some  instances, 
made  it  impossible  for  family  mem- 
bers who  have  held  land  for  a  long 
time  to  build  the  houses  they  had 
been  planning.  These  two  obstacles 
are  going  to  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  young  Rockport  resi- 
dents to  remain  in  town. 


Elderly  residents  are  also  in  some 
difficulty.  In  the  past,  when  their 
space  needs  diminished,  they  were 
able  to  convert  a  single  family  home 
to  two  or  three  apartments.  This  not 
only  reduced  their  maintenance 
burdens  but  it  also  provided  some 
extra  income.  Some  elderly  resi- 
dents have  been  willing  to  accept 
less  than  market  rents  from  pro- 
spective tenants  who  appear  to  be 
congenial.  This  process,  too,  is  now 
threatened  by  zoning  restrictions.  In 
many  areas  of  town  conversions  of 
this  sort  are  no  longer  permissible. 
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Changing  House  Prices:  1963-1974 


We  obtained  information  on  chang- 
ing housing  prices  in  Rockport  by 
studying  the  classified  ads  in  the 
Goucester  Daily  Times  over  a  peri- 
od of  ten  years.  Each  month's  hous- 
ing listings  between  1963  and  1974 
were  analyzed. 

We  looked  at  the  listings  on  the  sec- 
ond and  fifteenth  of  each  month  and 
noted  the  types  of  residences  offered 
for  rent  or  for  sale,  their  location, 
the  number  of  rooms  and  bedrooms 
available,  and  the  price  indicated  in 
the  ad. 

All  prices  were  converied  to  con- 
stant December  1973  dollars  thereby 
eliminating  the  effects  of  inflation 
and  allowing  simpler  comparisons. 
For  example,  a  person  paying 
around  $100.00  a  month  to  rent  six 
rooms  in  1963  found  in  1968  that  the 
same  amount  of  money  would  only 
cover  the  cost  of  a  three  room  apart- 
ment. Today,  because  of  inflation, 
the  same  amount  of  money  would 
not  even  cover  a  one  room  apart- 
ment. 


Year-Round  Rentals 
In  1963  the  average  yearly  rent  for  a 
studio,  efficiency,  or  two  room 
apartment  in  Rockport  wasSlOS.OO 
a  month.  The  rent  for  the  same  size 
unit  inl974  was  5171.00— a  39^  or 
$66.00  increase.  The  average  yearly 
rent  for  three  and  four  room  rentals 
in  1963  was  S138.00  a  month.  The 
same  size  unit  cost  S195.00  in  1974. 
The  increase  in  rent  for  three  and 
four  room  rentals  during  the  ten 
year  period  we  studied  was  29^0  or 
557.00.  In  1963  the  average  yearly 
rent  for  units  with  five  or  more 
rooms  was  5154.00  a  month.  In 
1974  it  was  S315.00  That  is  a  51  ^o 
jump  or  5161 .00  (in  constant  1967 
dollars). 

Summer  Rentals 

The  average  rent  for  a  studio,  effi- 
ciency, or  two  room  apartment  in 
the  Summer  of  1963  was  SlOO.OO  a 
month.  The  same  size  unit  was  rent- 
ing for  5310.00  a  month  ten  years 
later.  This  is  a  68  "^o  increase  even  in 
constant  dollars.  For  three  and  four 
room  units,  summer  rent  in  1963 
was  5379.00.  In  1974  it  had  fallen 
off  to  5363.00.  That  is  a  drop  of  4  % 
or  516.00.  But  the  increase  in  sum- 
mer rents  for  five  or  more  rooms 
during  that  same  period  was 
5203.00(22%). 

In  general,  rents  have  continued  to 
rise  (but  not  uncontrollably)  over 
the  past  ten  years.  They  seem  first  to 
jump,  then  to  fall  back  slightly,  and 
finally  to  jump  ahead  even  higher. 
In  1965,  for  example,  a  three  or  four 
room  unit  rented  yearly  for  about 
5131 .00  a  month.  In  1966  that  figure 
had  decreased  to  5126. 00— a  drop  of 
A'to  (55.00).  But  a  year  later  the  rent 
for  the  same  size  year-round  unit 
increased  to  5140.00— an  overall 
increase  in  two  years  of  6%.  In  com- 
paring year-round  rents  for  the  past 
eleven  years  with  summer  rents,  we 
see  that  summer  units  rent  for 
5200.00  more  per  month  than  year- 
round  units.  The  long-term  trends 
are  frightening.  If  rents  continue  to 
behave  in  this  manner  (and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  will 
not)  housing  prices  will  soon  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  families  and 
individuals  in  Rockport.  Their  in- 
comes just  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
real  (let  alone  the  inflationary)  cost 
of  housing. 
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Analysis 

In  1970  the  median  income  in  Rock- 
port was  $10,000.  Assuming  that  a 
person  should  not  spend  more  than 
25%  of  his  or  her  yearly  income  for 
housing,  a  family  earning  $10,000 
annually  should  not  have  been 
spending  more  than  $2,500  a  year 
for  housing.  That  would  mean  a 
monthly  rental  of  $209.00.  Today,  Zi 
person  or  family  in  Rockport  able  tct 
spend  only  this  amount  (assuming 
that  they  have  received  salary  in- 
creases sufficient  to  cover  the  cost- 
of-living  hikes  between  1970  and 
1974)  would  be  limited  to  just  a  one 
or  two  bedroom  apartment.  In  1974* 
the  average  rent  for  a  unit  of  this 
size  was  $195.00;  a  five  room  house- 
or  apartment  was  $315.00  in  Rock- 
port. 

According  to  the  1970  census,  most  i 
adults  in  Rockport  have  had  12.6 
years  of  schooling.  That  means  that 
the  average  head  of  household  prob' 
ably  has  not  attended  college  and 
thus  might  be  having  a  hard  time 
earning  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  I 
his  or  her  family  has  increased  in 
size,  that  would  have  made  it  even 
more  difficult  to  find  appropriate 
housing. 


If  rents  continue  to  increase  at  this 
pace,  a  young  married  couple  earn- 
ing $10,000  a  year  will  probably  nol 
be  able  to  afford  to  live  in  Rockport! 
much  longer.  A  retired  elderly  per- 
son or  couple  living  on  social  secur-' 
ity  payments  would  also  find  it  harci 
to  meet  today's  housing  prices. 


Assessment  Practices 


soles  Prices  of  Houses 

^■a  n  1963  the  average  sales  price  of 
jne  and  two  bedroom  homes  in 
iockport  was $25,517.*  In  1974 
hat  had  jumped  to  538,682.  (Again 
his  is  in  constant  1967  dollars. ) 
rhat  is  a  ten  year  increase  of  34  %  of 
113,165. 

n  1963  the  average  price  for  three 
:i:fwdroom  homes  was  535,982.  By 
.974  that  had  jumped  to  $56,382— 
36%  increase  ($20,400). 

'our  bedroom  homes  increased  in 
(rice  even  more  rapidly:  from  an 
iverage  of  $41,888  in  1963  to 
178,299  in  1974.  That  is  a  46% 
ump.  Houses  with  five  or  more 
•edrooms  sold  for  $38,126  in  1963. 
\y  1974,  these  homes  cost  578,241. 

he  sales  price  of  homes  in  Rock- 
ort  with  one  and  two  bedrooms 
•2  as  actually  been  decreasing  since 
972,  but  we  expect  this  to  tail  off 
oon.  Housing  prices  seem  to  follow 
he  same  pattern  as  rental  costs — 
ising  slowly,  dropping  back  for  a 
ear  or  two,  and  then  shooting  way 
head  again.  For  example,  three 
edroom  homes  decreased  in  price 
■om  $35,982  to  $25,047  between 
963  and  1965.  Then,  in  1966,  they 
:arted  to  increase  again.  In  1974 
ley  reached  a  peak  of  $56,389,  an 
verall  f>ercentage  increase  of  56% 
-om  1965  to  1974. 

sales  prices  and  utility  costs  con- 
nue  to  rise  in  the  manner  men- 
oned  above,  they,  too,  will  soon 
e  beyond  the  reach  of  young  fami- 
es  just  starting  out.  If  the  price  of 
tree  bedroom  homes  continues  to 
se  as  sharply  as  it  has,  sales  prices 
rill  be  unbearable  in  a  very  short 
me.  No  one  should  have  to  spend 
lore  than  25%  of  their  gross  in- 
ame  on  housing,  but  in  order  to 
leet  Rockport's  high  housing  costs, 

already  looks  as  if  it  will  cost  sub- 
antially  more  than  that  for  many 
imilies. 


comparing  house  prices  we  were  forced  lo 
cus  on  the  number  of  bedrooms  while  in  our 
lalysis  of  rental  units  we  dealt  with  the  total 
imber  of  rooms.  This  distinction  is  one  that  is 
picaUy  made  in  the  newspaper  listings  so  we 
ere  forced  to  go  along  with  it. 


Sales  Prices  of  Homes 
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All  prices  have  been  corrected  to 
constant  December  1973  prices. 


The  Board  of  Assessors  is  responsi- 
ble for  evaluating  all  property  in 
Rockport  for  tax  purposes.  A  good 
deal  of  the  Board's  work  involves 
residential  properties.  In  assessing 
land  and  buildings,  it  is  not  impor- 
tant for  the  assessed  value  to  equal 
the  market  value  of  the  property.  It 
is  only  important  that  all  properties 
be  assessed  fairly  with  respect  to 
each  other.  For  this  reason  assessed 
values  do  not  provide  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  market  value  of  prop- 
erty in  town. 

Rockport  was  last  reassessed  in 
1966,  At  that  time,  land  prices  were 
determined  by  placing  the  highest 
value  on  land  in  the  center  of  town 
bordering  on  the  harbor.  Remaining 
properties  were  assessed  by  follow- 
ing a  simple  rule :  the  farther  from 
the  center  of  town  and  from  the 
ocean,  the  lower  the  assessment. 
Through  this  process  each  street  was 
assigned  a  per  foot  value.  Properties 
are  measured  in  terms  of  their  street 
frontage.  This  length  is  multiplied 
by  the  value  assigned  to  the  street. 
The  product  is  the  assessed  value. 
Lots  without  buildings  are  assessed 
at  30%  less  than  those  with  build- 
ings. A  larger  discount  may  be  given 
for  land  that  is  especially  difficult  to 
build  on.  If  a  parcel  is  larger  than 
just  a  house  lot,  the  assessors  evalu- 
ate the  equivalent  of  one  house  lot 
on  the  property  and  then  assess  the 
rest  at  a  lower  per  acre  rate. 

There  is  a  variety  of  homes  in  Rock- 
port and  each  needs  to  be  assessed  at 
a  fair  level.  Homes  are  first  evalu- 
ated by  classifying  them  according 
to  their  construction.  Then  the  size 
of  the  house  is  multiplied  by  a  figure 
based  on  the  classification.  The 
number  of  bedrooms  also  comes 
into  play.  Rockport's  classification 
system  was  set  up  by  outside  pro- 
fessionals who  did  the  entire  re- 
evaluation.  If  the  assessors  disagree 
with  the  values  that  the  classifica- 
tion system  produces,  they  can 
change  the  assessments.  If  residents 
feel  that  their  property  has  been  un- 
fairly assessed,  they  can  talk  the 
matter  over  with  the  Board. 


The  assessors  indicate  that  the  con- 
struction of  multi-unit  housing  has 
had  very  little  effect  on  neighboring 
property  values.  They  suggest  that 
Sandy  Bay  Estates,  the  most  recent 
apartment  complex,  will  not  have 
any  effect  on  property  values 
around  it  for  several  years.  No  one 
would  predict  exactly  what  effect  it 
might  have  at  that  time. 

The  average  property  tax  paid  by  a 
single  family  home  in  Rockport  is 
around  $450.  That  is  not  even 
enough  to  support  one  child  in  the 
Rockport  schools.  Detailed  figures 
on  the  tax  yield  of  each  type  of  land 
(commercial,  industrial  and  apart- 
ments) are  not  available.  The  asses- 
sor's stafF  is  currently  preparing  an 
inventory  of  all  properties  in  each 
land  use  category.  When  they  are 
finished  they  will  be  able  to  tell 
exactly  how  much  each  type  of  land 
use  contributes  to  the  town's  reve- 
nues. 

Public  property  is  also  assessed. 
Open  land  owned  by  the  town  rep- 
resents 3.3%  of  the  total  assessed 
value  of  Rockport.  This  involves 
more  than  20%  of  the  land  in  town. 
The  assessors  have  not  concerned 
themselves  with  the  value  of  public 
property  since  it  yields  no  tax  reve- 
nue. Although  town  finances  are  an 
important  topic,  no  one  really 
knows  what  the  value  of  land  in 
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Estimating  Housing  Needs 


A.  Survey  of  Millbrook  Park 
Residents 


We  inten/iewed  over  half  the  resi- 
dents of  Millbrook  Park  (a  multi- 
unit  housing  project  for  the  elderly) 
in  an  effort  to  learn  more  about 
their  housing  needs  and  about  the 
ways  in  which  senior  citizens  feel 
publicly-assisted  rental  units  should 
be  designed.  Twenty  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  spoke  have  lived  in 
Millbrook  Park  for  less  than  five 
years  while  twenty-two  people 
(52%)  have  lived  there  for  between 
six  and  ten  years.  Twenty-five  peo- 
ple (62  % )  have  been  Rockport  resi- 
dents for  more  than  ten  years;  eigh- 
teen, for  more  than  forty  years. 
There  was  practically  unanimous 
agreement  that  Millbrook  Park  fits 
nicely  with  its  immediate  surround- 
ings (34  of  the  37  people  who  an- 
swered this  question  say  that  it 
does).  Insofar  as  the  floor  plan, 
amount  of  space  per  apartment, 
storage  facilities,  building  design, 
and  landscaping  are  concerned, 
almost  everyone  agrees  that  the 
layout  and  design  of  Millbrook  Park 
are  indeed  advantageous.  Only  on 
the  question  of  storage  space  was 
there  any  dissatisfaction  expressed 
— 19^0  feel  that  there  is  not  enough. 
Thirty-six  of  the  forty-two  people 
we  interviewed  do  not  own  a  car. 
Most  walk,  take  taxis,  or  rely  on 
friends  to  get  around.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  (about  one-third)  de- 
pend on  the  Action  Bus  to  Glouces- 
ter. Those  who  do  not  own  a  car 
rarely  use  public  transportation 
(train,  bus,  etc.).  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  about  70^0  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  spoke  feel 
that  additional  public  transporta- 
tion is  not  a  critical  need  in  Rock- 
port. 


Most  of  the  people  we  interviewed 
had  not  considered  buying  a  house 
in  Rockport  before  moving  to  Mill- 
brook Park  (citing  upkeep  problems 
and  high  costs  as  the  main  reasons 
why).  A  few  fell  that  they  did  not 
need  a  house  at  their  late  stage  in 
life.  Before  moving  to  Millbrook 
Park,  several  of  the  tenants  owned 
their  own  homes  or  rented  apart- 
ments in  Rockport.  When  asked 
why  they  eventually  chose  to  live  in 
Millbrook  Park  instead,  they  gave 
the  following  reasons: 


Too  expensive  to  live 
elsewhere 

33% 

Age.  retired 

8% 

Upkeep  problems 

16% 

Security  reasons 

4% 

Lack  of  adequate  facilities 

4% 

No  answer 

33% 

71  <^c  of  the  Millbrook  Park  residents 
with  whom  we  spoke  indicated  that 
the  services  (i.e.  recreation,  social, 
laundry,  educational,  emergency)  at 
Millbrook  Park  more  than  ade- 
quately meet  their  needs.  Almost 
everyone  likes  the  convenience  of 
the  near-by  shopping  center,  al- 
though a  few  people  are  concerned 
about  the  traffic  created  by  Whistle- 
stop  Mall  and  Five  Comers.  There 
seems  to  be  genera!  agreement  that 
living  only  with  other  senior  citizens 
is  the  best  possible  arrangement. 
Only  one  person  suggested  that  she 
would  prefer  to  live  with  a  mix  of 
age  groups.  All  in  all,  Millbrook 
Park  appears  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
residents  extremely  well  and  offers  a 
model  for  future  development  of 
additional  rental  units  for  the  elder- 
ly in  Rockport. 
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B.  Survey  of  Residents  of  Sandy  Bay 
Estates 


The  main  purpose  of  this  set  of 
interviews  was  to  find  out  more 
about  the  housing  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple living  in  Sandy  Bay  Estates  and 
about  their  reactions  to  living  in  this 
particular  multi-unit  development. 
Forty-one  individuals  (just  under 
one-half  of  the  tenants)  were  inter- 
viewed. Twenty-one  had  lived  at 
Sandy  Bay  for  less  than  one  year 
and  twenty  for  one  to  two  years. 
Twenty-eight  (68% )  have  lived  in 
Rockport  for  less  than  five  years, 
but  ten  {25  % )  have  been  Rockport 
residents  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Fourteen  people  were  living 
^ckport  at  the  time  Sandy  Bay 
-  es  was  under  construction  and 
■/,  L  asked  them  to  talk  about  their 
.reactions  to  the  development  at  the 
time  it  was  proposed-  Seven  people 
indicated  that  they  had  approved 
strongly  of  Sandy  Bay  Estates  most- 
■rcause  Rockport  needed  more 
r:ment  units.  Only  one  person 
.  .  disapproved.  When  asked  why 
decided  to  move  to  Rockport, 
►  -     t  the  sixteen  people  to  whom 
:  nt:  question  was  addressed  indi- 
:ated  that  they  moved  because  they 
wanted  to  be  near  friends,  rela- 
tives, or  the  ocean.  Six  found  their 
apartments  through  newspaper 
advertisements  while  only  one  indi- 
cated that  he  found  his  Sandy  Bay 
Apartment  through  a  real  estate 
broker.  When  asked  whether  Sandy 
Bay  Estates  fits  with  its  immediate 
surroundings,  19  people  said  yes 
and  15  said  no.  Seven  others  said  it 
■fits"  mostly  because  it  is  well  hid- 
den from  view. 


Most  of  the  people  we  interviewed 
judged  the  floor  plan,  space  allo- 
cations, storage  areas,  and  land- 
scaping to  be  "advantageous," 
although  almost  one-quarter  (11) 
felt  that  the  actual  design  of  the 
buildings  presented  some  problems. 
Almost  all  (39  of  41)  find  the  loca- 
tion a  desirable  one,  although  seven 
tenants  expressed  some  concern 
about  the  traffic  on  upper  Main 
Street.  Thirty-nine  of  the  forty-one 
people  with  whom  we  spoke  own  a 
car.  Most  of  these  individuals  rarely 
use  public  transportation.  About 
20%  of  the  group  with  which  we 
spoke  considered  buying  a  house  in 
Rockport  before  moving  into  Sandy 
Bay  Estates.  The  key  reasons  for  not 
buying  a  home  were  high  costs  (16 
people)  and  upkeep  (12  people).  Fif- 
teen had  considered  other  rental 
possibilities  before  ending  up  at 
Sandy  Bay  Estates  while  thirteen 
had  not.  Thirty-six  of  the  people 
interviewed  live  in  four  room  apart- 
ments; only  five  live  in  three-room 
units. 

Thirteen  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  spoke  have  children,  but  only 
two  have  as  many  as  two  children. 
The  major  objection  to  raising 
young  children  at  Sandy  Bay  Estates 
is  that  there  is  no  adequately  fenced- 
in  play  area.  When  the  thirteen 
couples  with  children  were  asked  to 
rank  the  play  and  recreation  facili- 
ties offered  at  Sandy  Bay,  six  de- 
scribed them  as  poor  and  only  four 
thought  that  they  were  adequate. 

When  we  asked  people  to  suggest 
ways  of  meeting  unmet  housing 
needs  in  Rockport,  they  offered  the 
following  comments: 


Approve 

Disapprove 

Strongly 
Disapprove 

No 
Comment 

Multi-unit  development 

15 

8 

15 

3 

Conversions 

27 

12 

2 

0 

Duplexes 

20 

10 

10 

1 

Single  family  homes 

31 

3 

4 

3 

Twenty  people  (just  under  half) 
expect  to  stay  at  Sandy  Bay  Estates 
indefinitely.  Thirteen  plan  to  leave, 
however,  if  they  can  find  another 
place  in  Rockport.  Eight  indicated 
that  they  are  leaving  Sandy  Bay 
under  any  circumstances  within  the 
next  six  months.  When  asked  if  they 
still  expect  to  remain  in  Rockport, 
twenty-five  indicated  a  wish  to  stay 
indefinitely.  Nevertheless  sixteen 
suggested  that  they  would  probably 
have  to  move  since  neither  other 
apartments,  nor  homes  at  prices 
they  can  afford  are  available  and 
they  definitely  do  not  want  to  re- 
main at  Sandy  Bay  Estates. 

All  in  all,  the  actual  design  and  lay- 
out of  Sandy  Bay  Estates  seem  to 
fall  short  of  tenant  expectations  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Noise  problems,  in 
particular,  are  singled  out  for  com- 
ment over  and  over  again.  Many  of 
the  people  living  in  Sandy  Bay  Es- 
tates are  there  only  temporarily 
while  they  hunt  for  other  living 
arrangements  in  Rockport  that  are 
suited  to  their  needs.  Several  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  spoke  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  prospects  of 
finding  a  home  in  Rockport  they  can 
afford  or  a  rental  unit  more  to  their 
liking  are  slim.  Some  of  these  people 
are  determined  to  move  out  of 
Sandy  Bay  Estates  in  any  case  even 
if  it  means  leaving  Rockport. 
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C.  Survey  of  Pigeon  Cove  Inn 
Residents 


D.  Survey  of  Neighbors 


We  spoke  with  six  of  ttie  thirteen 
residents  at  the  Pigeon  Cove  Inn. 

Survey  Highlights 


1.  How  long  have  you  lived  at 
Pigeon  Cove  Inn? 


2  years 
1  year 
5-3  months 


1  f>erson 
3  persons 

2  persons 


2.  How  long  have  you  lived  in 
Rockport? 


14-7  months 
3  months 
26  years 
(Gloucester) 


4  persons 
1  person 
1  person 


3.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  fair 
amount  of  space  for  the  money? 


Yes 
Maybe 


5  persons 
1  person 


4.  Do  you  own  a  car? 

Yes 

No 


5  persons 
1  person 


5.  Do  you  use  public  transportation? 

Train  Sometimes-4  persons 
Bus     Often-2,  never-4  persons 
Taxi    Sometimes-3,  never-3  persons 


6.  Before  moving  to  Rockport  did 
you  consider  buying  a  house? 


Yes 

No 


1  person 
5  persons 


7.  Why  did  you  not  consider  buying 
a  house? 

Too  expensive  2  persons 

Upkeep  2  persons 

Bought  a  larger  boat    1  person 

8.  Since  the  floor  plans  in  each 
apartment  at  the  Pigeon  Cove  Inn 
differ,  the  number  of  rooms  and 
bedrooms  varied: 

3  people  had  3  rooms  and  1 
bedroom 

1  person  had  4  rooms  and  2 
bedrooms 

1  person  had  5  rooms  and  2 
bedrooms 

1  person  had  2  rooms  and  1 
bedroom 

5  persons  did  not  have  children 
living  with  them. 

9.  Suggested  ways  of  meeting  unmet 
housing  needs. 

A*  B*  C 

Conversions  6     0     0 

Muiti-unit  development  114 

Duplexes  5     0     1 

Condominiums  3     2     1 

Single  family  homes         6     0     0 

*A  =  Approve;  B  =  Disapprove; 
C  =  Strongly  Disapprove 


10.  How  much  longer  do  you  expect 
to  stay  at  Pigeon  Cove  Inn? 

All  six  replied  "Indefinitely",  al- 
though one  person  hoped  she  could 
stay  indefinitely,  but  thought  her 
money  might  run  out. 


There  are  presently  three  multi-unit 
developments  in  Rockport.  We 
wanted  to  find  out  how  neighbors 
feel  about  these  buildings.  The 
multi-unit  housing  in  Rockport 
includes  Sandy  Bay  Estates  which 
has  84  units  (seven  three-story 
apartment  buildings  with  twelve 
apartments  in  each) ;  Millbrook 
Park  which  has  80  units  (11  build- 
ings, two  stories  high) ;  and  the  Pi- 
geon Cove  Inn  which  has  13  units. 
Sandy  Bay  Estates  houses  people  of 
all  ages.  Millbrook  Park  provides 
units  only  for  the  elderly  while  the 
Pigeon  Cove  Inn  provides  apart- 
ments only  for  adults  without  chil- 
dren. 

We  defined  neighbors  as  people 
living  in  front  of,  in  back  of,  or 
within  view  of  either  of  these  three 
developments.  This  comes  to  thirty 
households— twelve  abutters  to 
Millbrook  Park,  ten  Sandy  Bay 
Estates  neighbors,  and  eight  neigh- 
bors to  Pigeon  Cove  Inn.  We  inter- 
viewed twenty-two  of  these  house- 
holds. 

Survey  Highlights 


1 .  Were  you  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  the  time  the  multi-unit 
housing  was  proposed? 


Yes 64%  (14) 


No36%(£ 


2.  Did  you  feel  one  way  or  the  othe 
about  the  proposal?  (this  applies  to 
14  persons) 

Approved  strongly  14%  {2 

Disapproved  of  the  idea  43%  {t 
No  feeling  43%  (( 

3.  Do  you  think  it  fits  with  its  imme; 
diate  surroundings? 


Yes  68%  (15) 


No  32%  {7 


4.  Do  you  like  the  architectural 
design? 


Yes 68%  (15) 


No32%(; 
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p.  How  has  it  affected  the  value  of 


/OUT  home? 

Mo  effect 
Decreased  it 
ncreased  it 
!)on't  know 

36%  (8) 
32%  (7) 
23%  (5) 

4%  (2) 

j.  Are  there  any  advantages  to  liv- 
ng  next  to  multi-unit  housing? 


lCesO%(None) 


'.  Are  there  any  difficulties  that 
uise  because  you  live  next  to  a 
nulti-unit  project? 


ires9%(2) 


5t 


*C 


No  100%  (22) 


No  91%  (20) 


Fourteen  persons  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  the  time  Millbrook 
Park,  Sandy  Bay  Estates,  and  Pi- 
geon Cove  Inn  were  constructed  or 
converted.  Of  these,  four  persons 
knew  of  some  neighborhood  resis- 
tance—all directed  at  the  construc- 
tion of  Sandy  Bay  Estates.  Two 
opposed  it  because  they  thought  it 
would  increase  municipal  costs. 
Since  families  with  children  would 
be  living  there  they  thought  that  the 
number  of  school  children  might 
increase  and  that  more  schools 
would  be  needed.  They  also  as- 
sumed that  water  pressure  would 
have  to  be  increased  and  that  traffic 
problems  might  arise.  Two  other 
individuals  opposed  the  construc- 
tion of  Sandy  Bay  Estates  for  envi- 
ronmental and  ecological  reasons. 
Where  Sandy  Bay  Estates  now  sits 
there  were  once  trees,  blueberry 
bushes,  birds  and  animals.  During 
and  after  construction,  trees  and 
bushes  were  torn  down  and  the  ani- 
mals disappeared. 

Only  six  persons  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  at  the  time  held  any 
strong  feeling  about  the  proposed 
multi-unit  housing.  Two  of  these  six 
now  live  next  to  the  Pigeon  Cove 
Inn.  Both  were  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  conversion.  Pre- 
viously the  Inn  was  a  vacant,  run- 
down motel  and  something  of  a  fire 
hazard.  Now  it  is  a  well-thought  of 
addition  to  the  neighborhood.  The 
other  four  persons  lived  next  to 
Sandy  Bay  Estates.  They  disap- 
proved of  the  proposed  project  pri- 
marily because  it  was  unusual  and 
they  felt  it  did  not  belong  in  Rock- 
port. 

Fifteen  people  feel  that  the  multi- 
unit  housing  near  them  fit  its  imme- 
diate surroundings.  The  five  Pigeon 
Cove  neighbors  feel  this  way  be- 
cause the  Inn  has  always  been  part 
of  the  neighborhood.  Now  that  it 
has  been  fixed  up,  it  is  certainly 
welcome.  Families  who  live  near 
Millbrook  Park  feel  that  it  adds  to 
the  residential  character  of  the 
neighborhood. 


Seven  people  argued  that  the  multi- 
unit  housing  next  to  them  does  not 
fit  the  immediate  surroundings. 
Again,  all  of  these  people  live  next 
to  Sandy  Bay  Estates.  Only  seven 
people  dislike  the  design  of  the 
multi-unit  housing  next  to  them. 
They  are  all  Sandy  Bay  neighbors. 
They  find  the  buildings  too  square- 
shaped.  Three  people  suggested  that 
Sandy  Bay  Estates  looks  like  an 
army  barracks.  Fifteen  people  find 
the  architectural  design  of  the  multi- 
unit  housing  near  them  acceptable. 
Fourteen  of  these  are  Millbrook 
Park  and  Pigeon  Cove  Inn  neigh- 
bors. They  find  both  these  places 
attractive.  They  seem  to  add  to  and 
not  detract  from  Rockport's  image 
of  itself  as  a  small  town. 

Eight  respondents  indicated  that  the 
value  of  their  home  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  proximity  to  multi- 
unit  housing.  Three  of  these  are 
neighbors  to  the  Pigeon  Cove  Inn. 
Two  live  next  to  Sandy  Estates. 
Three  border  on  Millbrook  Park. 
Five  of  the  people  interviewed  think 
that  their  nearness  to  multi-unit 
housing  has  increased  the  value  of 
their  homes.  Two  of  these  are  neigh- 
bors to  Pigeon  Cove  Inn :  the  other 
three  live  next  to  Millbrook  Park. 


The  Pigeon  Cove  Inn  neighbors  feel 
that  the  value  of  their  home  has 
increased  because  the  Inn  is  now 
well  maintained.  Millbrook  Park 
neighbors  feel  that  the  construction 
of  Millbrook  Park  has  improved  the 
entire  area.  There  was  previously  a 
swamp  where  Millbrook  Park  is 
now.  The  presence  of  Millbrook 
Park  has  also  added  to  the  character 
of  the  area.  Seven  residents  feel  the 
value  of  their  home  has  decreased. 
Six  of  these  are  neighbors  to  Sandy 
Bay  Estates.  One  resident  thought 
the  traffic  from  Sandy  Bay  Terrace 
onto  Main  Street  has  affected  the 
value  of  her  home  negatively.  A  few 
interviewees  offered  observations 
about  the  housing  situation  in  Rock- 
port  that  seem  particularly  instruc- 
tive; 

"Single  family  homes  are  too  expen- 
sive and  are  uneconomical  for  the 
town  and  its  residents." 

"Multi-unit  housing  should  fit  into 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  should  be  land 
around  it  which  people  can  enjoy." 

"I  would  rather  see  two  or  four- 
family  houses  than  apartment  build- 
ings. The  people  who  live  in  apart- 
ment buildings  are  cooped  up." 

"I  want  to  save  land.  Therefore  I 
approve  strongly  of  multi-unit 
housing  and  cluster  housing  if  either 
one  of  them  can  do  it." 

"Nothing  should  be  built  en  masse." 

"We  need  dwellings  people  can 
afford.  Our  children  are  leaving 
because  they  can't  afford  the 
housing." 

"Rents  in  Rockport  are  too  high.  We 
need  housing  in  Rockport  for  young 
persons  with  not  much  income." 

"I'm  against  large  unit  develop- 
ments. They  will  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  town's  power  and  wa- 
ter supply.  There  is  not  much  of 
either." 


"There  is  no  room  for  anything  so 
we  should  not  build." 

"We  need  to  review  the  zoning  laws. 
Some  semi-residential  areas  should 
be  residential." 

"Taxes  are  going  up.  That  must  be 
from  all  the  building  that  is  taking 
place." 

"Millbrook  Park  is  an  ideal  place  for 
the  elderly.  Everything  is  within 
walking  distance." 

Most  residents  are  pleased  with  the 
multi-unit  housing  that  abuts  their 
land.  Residents  who  live  in  these 
units  are  pleased  because  it  provides 
housing  they  can  afford.  All  the 
neighbors  to  Millbrook  Park  and 
the  Pigeon  Cove  Inn  are  pleased 
with  the  way  these  two  develop- 
ments have  turned  out. 
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E.  Survey  of  Senior  Citizens 
(Not  living  in  Millbrook  Park) 


F.  Survey  of  Parents  with  Young 
Children 


A  survey  of  senior  citizens  was  sent 
to  259  Rockport  residents  over  65 
years  of  age  (not  living  in  Millbrook 
Park).  Names  were  drawn  from  the 
Rockport  Street  Listing.  31  %  of  our 
questionnaires  were  completed  and 
returned. 

84  "^o  of  the  senior  citizens  who  re- 
sponded own  their  own  homes. 
Almost  3/4  (74^0)  of  this  group 
have  been  home  owners  for  more 
than  10  years.  Of  those  who  pur- 
chased a  home  in  the  past  ten  years, 
a  third  found  it  difficult  to  find  the 
kind  of  house  that  they  wanted.  The 
most  common  reasons  given  were 
that  houses  are  too  expensive  (50%) 
or  that  no  homes  are  available  in  the 
most  desirable  locations  (50% ).  One 
third  also  paid  more  than  they  had 
expected  to  pay. 

15  %  (one  person  who  lives  with 
relatives  accounts  for  the  other  1%) 
of  those  who  responded  are  renters. 
More  than  half  had  difficulty  find- 
ing an  apartment.  They  also  com- 
plained about  cost  and  location. 
25%  were  paying  more  for  rent  than 
they  expected.  Over  two-thirds  feel 
that  there  is  a  need  for  more  apart- 
ments designed  specifically  for 
senior  citizens. 

11  %  of  those  responding  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  present  house 
and  feel  that  in  a  few  years  they 
might  need  to  relocate.  The  reason 
given  most  often  is  that  the  size  of 
their  house  will  be  inappropriate  to 
their  changing  life  situation.  Upkeep 
and  maintenance  are  also  two  prime 
reasons  ivhy  many  senior  citizens 
feel  that  they  will  soon  have  to 
move.  Cost,  location,  and  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  navigating 
stairways  also  come  into  play. 


None  of  the  people  who  responded 
are  actively  searching  for  a  new 
home,  but  they  mentioned  the  cri- 
teria they  would  use  if  they  were 
looking :  proximity  to  shopping 
areas  and  age  exclusivity  (most 
want  to  live  only  with  other  senior 
citizens).  Parking  facilities,  nearness 
to  the  beach  and  distance  from  the 
downtown  are  next  in  importance. 
All  of  those  interested  in  renting 
said  they  would  be  happy  with  a 
place  such  as  Millbrook  Park,  but 
only  one  person  said  he  had  already 
applied.  Almost  ever\'one  is  reluc- 
tant to  leave  Rockport  just  to  find  a 
nicer  living  unit. 

Senior  citizens  in  Rockport.  dis- 
satisfied with  their  living  arrange- 
ments, are  so  attached  to  the  town 
that  they  do  not  want  to  leave.  Sev- 
eral respondents  mentioned  that  the 
only  thing  that  could  force  them  out 
would  be  continually  escalating 
rents.  30%  of  the  people  who  re- 
sponded are  paying  more  than  they 
can  really  afford  for  housing.  37% 
have  incomes  of  less  than  S6,000 
annually.  All  37%  own  their  own 
homes.  If  maintenance  costs  become 
too  much  of  a  problem  or  if  proper- 
ty taxes  are  raised  significantly, 
most,  if  not  all,  will  have  serious 
financial  problems  if  they  remain  in 
Rockport. 


A  survey  of  parents  with  young 

children  was  mailed  to  371  individ- 
uals with  children  in  elementar>' 
school.  26%  of  the  surveys  were 
completed  and  returned. 

77%  of  the  parents  responding 
own  their  own  home.  64%  pur- 
chased their  home  after  1960  and 
lUst  over  one  half  had  rented  in 
Rockport  before  buying.  47%  indi- 
cated that  it  took  them  a  long  time 
to  find  the  kind  of  house  they  want- 
ed to  buy.  A  third  of  the  families 
who  had  children  when  they  began 
to  look  for  a  house  pointed  out  that 
having  children  made  house-hunt- 
ing much  more  difficult.  Larger 
houses  are  obviously  more  expen- 
sive. Finding  a  safe  location  also 
presents  a  problem.  One  person 
mentioned  that  it  was  hard  to  find  a 
home  where  there  would  be  play- 
mates for  her  children.  Over  one- 
quarter  (26%)  of  the  parents  indi- 
cated that  they  paid  more  for  their 
house  than  they  had  anticipated. 
Almost  half  (48%)  of  the  people 
who  purchased  a  home  after  1970 
are  in  this  category.  This  is  (rue  for 
only  16%  who  purchased  before 
1970. 

19%  of  the  homeowners  built  their 
own  homes.  42%  built  on  land 
either  purchased  from  or  given  by 
relatives.  21%  (of  the  remaining 
2% .  one  has  a  home  provided  by  an 
employer  and  the  other  lives  with 
relatives)  of  the  parents  with  ele- 
mentary school-age  children  are 
renters.  65%  rent  houses  and  the 
rest  rent  apartments.  Only  15%  of 
the  renters  came  to  Rockport  with 
the  intention  of  buying.  50%  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  house,  20%  had 
mortgage  financing  problems,  and 
5%  could  not  find  a  unit  with 
enough  space. 

Over  half  (55%)  said  that  it  took  a 
long  time  to  find  an  apartment,  The 
two  major  reasons  given  were  that 
rents  are  too  high  and  that  children 
are  not  accepted.  40%  paid  more 
for  rent  than  they  had  anticipated 
and  30%  still  do  not  have  enough 
space.  35%  of  the  renters  feel  they 
can  not  afford  more  than  $150  per 
month  rent,  yet  the  average  rent  for 
a  3-4  room  apartment  in  Rockport  is 
S195  a  month.  Almost  60%  of  those 
who  had  children  when  they  began 
looking  for  a  place  to  live  feel  that 


having  children  made  finding  a 
place  more  difficult,  mostly  because- 
there  are  many  landlords  who  will 
not  accept  children. 

15%  of  our  respondents  answered 
the  questions :  "Would  you  like  to 
live  in  Sandy  Bay  Estates  or  some- 
place like  it?"  and  "Would  you  like 
to  live  in  Millbrook  Park  or  some- 
place like  it?"  86%  said  no  to  the 
first  question  and  43  %  said  yes  to 
the  second.  It  is  obvious  that  Mill- 
brook Park  is  viewed  as  a  much 
more  desirable  place  to  live  than 
Sandy  Bay  Estates. 

64%  of  those  dissatisfied  with  theirf 
present  housing  situation  are  actual' 
ly  looking  for  a  new  residence.  Hall 
have  been  looking  over  one  year  to 
find  something  they  can  afford  and 
30%  have  been  looking  for  2-3 
years.  Only  six  people  still  think 
that  they  can  find  something  in  thei 
price  range.  86%  are  looking  for  a 
house  at  the  $35,000  level.  (Accord 
ing  to  most  realtors  in  town, 
$40,000  is  the  rock  bottom  figure  fc 
an  adequate  house.)  57%  want  3 
bedrooms  and  23  %  want  4  bed- 
rooms. Their  preference  is  for  hous 
ing  outside  the  downtown  area  and 
near  the  beaches.  86%  need  some 
sort  of  parking  facility. 

43%  of  those  who  are  thinking 
about  moving  are  prepared  to  stay 
in  inadequate  housing  just  to  stay  i: 
Rockport.  29%  may  leave  for  a 
better  home,  and  24%  say  that  they 
are  being  forced  out. 
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G.  Survey  of  Recent  Rockport  High 
School  Graduates 


H.  Survey  of  Rockport  Public 
Employees 


Mailed  Surveys 


300  Rockport  High  School  gradu- 
ates, randomly  selected  from  the 
classes  of  1961  through  1968,  were 
sent  a  very  brief  questionnaire.  20% 
responded.  The  response  rate  was 
low  because  we  had  a  difficult  time 
determining  current  mailing  ad- 
dresses. Of  the  surveys  we  received, 
7  were  from  the  class  of  1961, 1 
:rom  the  class  of  1963, 14  from  the 
:Iass  of  1964, 1  from  the  class  of 
1965,  19  from  the  class  of  1966,  8 

rom  the  class  of  1967,  and  10  from 

he  class  of  1968. 

53*^0  of  the  graduates  who  respond- 
ed are  still  living  in  Rockport.  17% 
:)f  those  live  with  relatives,  46% 
■ent,  and  37%  own  their  own 


i  3%  of  the  renters  live  in  apart- 
nents  and  only  27%  rent  single 
amily  houses.  When  they  first  start- 
e  d  looking  for  a  place  of  their  own 
1  hey  wanted  to  rent.  Since  then, 
■:■  nany  have  considered  buying  but 
lave  been  unsuccessful  because  of 
■:  he  high  cost  of  both  houses  and 
and.  Construction  costs,  mortgage 
inancing  problems,  and  a  shortage 
-'  )f  savings  were  also  mentioned  as 
■:  )bstacles  to  house  buying.  Most  of 
he  graduates  who  answered  the 
[uestion,  "In  what  price  range  have 
'ou  been  looking?"  indicated  that 
hey  expected  to  spend  between 
-  i25,000  to  535,000.  The  rental  situa- 
;  ion  is  more  diverse,  although  62  % 
ire  looking  for  a  unit  under$150. 
f  1%  now  pay  more  for  rent  than 
hey  can  actually  afford.  76%  said 
hey  would  prefer  to  buy  a  house 
'rimarily  because  it  would  afford 
lore  privacy  (66%),  more  space, 
nd  somewhat  more  independence. 
"hose  who  do  not  want  to  buy  said 
^lat  upkeep  would  be  a  problem 
50%)  and  that  they  did  not  need 
be  additional  space. 


75%  of  those  who  own  their  own 
houses  were  renters  in  Rockport 
before  they  bought  a  house,  and 
36%  spent  over  a  year  looking  for  a 
house  that  fit  their  means.  Over  a 
third  (41  % )  of  the  graduates  who 
responded  built  their  own  homes, 
80  %  on  land  that  had  been  in  the 
family.  Many  did  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  themselves  and  convinced 
friends  to  help  them.  Only  one  per- 
son paid  more  for  his  home  than  he 
had  expected,  but  none  of  the  own- 
ers felt  they  could  afford  a  house  in 
Rockport  if  they  were  just  beginning 
to  look  now.  A  quarter  of  those 
who  now  live  outside  of  Rockport 
would  like  to  move  back.  A  few, 
however,  have  given  up  hope. 


Surveys  were  mailed  to  every  per- 
son employed  full-time  or  practi- 
cally full-time  by  the  Town  of  Rock- 
port. 267  are  Rockport  residents  and 
47  reside  out-of-town.  26%  of  our 
surveys  were  returned  by  23%  of 
those  living  in  town  and  41  %  of 
those  living  outside. 

Of  those  living  outside  Rockport, 
30%  had  lived  in  Rockport  before. 
10%  had  rented  and  left  because  of 
high  living  costs.  15%  had  lived 
with  their  parents.  45%  of  those  not 
living  in  Rockport  had  considered 
buying  a  house  in  Rockport  and 
20%  had  considered  renting.  The 
major  reason  they  are  not  living  in 
Rockport  now  is  the  high  cost  of 
housing.  Several  people  Expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  various  aspects 
of  life  in  Rockport  including  medi- 
ocre public  services  and  congestion 
caused  by  tourism.  25%  of  those 
responding  are  still  hoping  to  find  a 
place  to  live  in  Rockport.  10%  are 
interested  in  renting.  Most,  how- 
ever, would  prefer  to  purchase  a 
home.  None  has  looked  very  long, 
but  they  have  had  difficulty  already 
because  of  the  high  prices  and  the 
shortage  of  larger  units.  Almost 
every  public  employee  interested  in 
buying  a  house  in  Rockport  is  look- 
ing in  the  $35,000  price  range  and 
up. 

68  %  of  the  public  employees  living 
in  Rockport  own  their  own  homes, 
and  more  than  half  (57%)  rented  in 
Rockport  before  they  bought  a 
house.  Only  10%  indicate  that  they 
purchased  their  house  after  1970. 
14%  mentioned  that  they  live  in  a 
home  built  on  land  they  inherited  or 
that  their  parents  gave  them.  Most 
have  a  place  with  an  appropriate 
amount  of  space. 


32  %  of  the  public  employees  who 
live  in  Rockport  are  renters.  40% 
rent  houses  and  the  rest,  of  course, 
rent  apartments,  fialf  began  renting 
after  1970.  Renters  listed  many  rea- 
sons for  not  being  able  to  buy  a 
house;  70%  said  that  housing  costs 
are  too  high,  45%  said  land  costs 
are  too  high,  40%  mentioned  high 
construction  costs,  and  20%  have 
had  problems  with  mortgage  financ- 
ing. 60%  of  the  renters  plan  to  stay 
in  Rockport  indefinitely,  but  30% 
will  leave  if  they  cannot  find  a  house 
to  buy. 

21  %  of  the  public  employees  are 
paying  more  than  they  can  actually 
afford  for  housing.  7%  specifically 
mentioned  that  they  would  be 
priced  out  of  the  market  if  they  had 
to  start  looking  for  a  house  today. 


A*       B- 

C* 

Senior  citizens 

(not  living  in        259^    81 

Millbrook  Park) 

31% 

Parents  with 

elementary           371°   96 
school  children 

26% 

Recent  high 
school  gradu- 
ates (classes  of 
1961-1968) 


300*^    60        209 


Public  employ- 
ees living  in  267^ 
Rockport 


64 


24*? 


Public  employ- 
ees living  outside  47*^    20        439 
of  Rockport 


*A  =  Surveys  Sent;  B  =  Surveys 
Returned;  C  =  Response  Rate 

a  Total  street  listing  of  those  over  65  years  of 
age 

b  All  lamilies  with  elementary  school  children 

c  Half  of  the  total  number  of  graduating 
Seniors  between  1961  and  1968 

d  All  full  time  employees  listed  on  the  town 
payroll 
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The  Rental  Market 


Who  Are  the  Renters  in  Rockport? 


We  surveyed  sixty-nine  landlords  in 

Rockport.  They  own  141  units. 
Twenty-four  of  them  own  more 
than  one  apartment.  Their  names 
were  gathered  from  the  assessors' 
lists,  from  the  street  listing,  and 
from  the  list  of  building  permits 
issued  over  the  past  few  years.  Our 
survey  was  administered  by  tele- 
phone. 

The  owners  to  whom  we  spoke  indi- 
cated that  the  average  length  of 
occupancy  of  their  tenants  is  about 
four  and  one  half  years.  Those  with- 
out a  lease  tend  to  stay  longer  (4  1/2 
years  on  the  average)  than  those 
with  a  lease  (three  years  and  nine 
months).  This  is  probably  because 
there  is  no  need  for  the  formality  of 
a  lease  between  long-term  tenants 
and  their  landlords.  Almost  three 
times  as  many  landlords  do  not 
demand  leases  as  do.  About  half  of 
the  owners  we  surveyed  have  been 
renting  properly  for  five  or  more 
years. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  owners  we  con- 
tacted own  converted  units : 


Type  of  Conversion 

A- 

B- 

Single  family  homes 

14 

25 

Previous  multi-family 

3 

13 

Church 

: 

4 

Rented  rooms 

1 

9 

Shop 

2 

2 

Bam 

2 

2 

Summer  cottage 

2 

2 

School 

2 

2 

Office  building 

1 

1 

Unspecified  conversions 

3 

4 

Basement 

1 

2 

Garages 

4 

4 

Of  the  19  basement,  garage,  or 
single-family  home  conversions, 
17  are  owner-occupied.  Onlyone 
out  of  twelve  absentee  landlords 
indicated  that  the  recommendations 
of  his  friends  are  important  in 
choosing  tenants,  while  17  out  of  45 
resident  landlords  suggested  that 
such  recommendations  are  indeed 
important.  It  is  certainly  less  diffi- 
cult to  find  rental  housing  In  Rock- 
port if  one  knows  a  lot  of  local 
people. 

In  fact,  a  newcomer  might  have 
difficulty  finding  out  anything  at  all 
about  apartments  for  rent.  About 
half  of  the  apartment  owners  do  not 
advertise.  Of  the  31  owners  that  do 
advertise,  13  use  the  newspaper.  16 
work  through  real  estate  agents,  and 
two  advertise  by  sign. 

A  question  categorizing  occupants 
brought  some  interesting  results. 
56^o  of  the  apartments  are  rented  by 
tenants  of  local  origin.  Only  4*^  are 
rented  by  families  with  two  or  more 
children.  67*^0  of  the  apartments  are 
rented  on  a  year-round  basis,  13*^ 
on  a  separate  summer  and  winter 
basis,  and  the  remaining  units  are 
available  only  in  the  summertime. 


Only  five  of  72  apartment  units 
covered  in  our  survey  were  not  rent- 
ed. Thirty  seven  one-bedroom 
apartment  owners  indicated  that  the 
average  rent  they  charge  isSl54  per 
month.  Rents  for  one-bedroom 
apartments  range  from  $75  to  $225 
per  month.  The  median  rent  is  $150. 
Only  four  owners  know  their  ten- 
ants; these  tenants  have  an  average 
rent  of  $134. 

Twenty-one  owners  had  two  bed- 
room apartments  to  rent.  These 
averaged  Sl77  a  month,  but  rents 
varied  from  $50-5200.  Again  the 
owners  who  know  their  tenants  give 
them  a  special  price.  (This  averages 
about  $135.) 

Only  four  owners  had  three  bed- 
room apartments  available.  These 
rent,  on  the  average.  forS219  while 
the  range  is  anywhere  from  $200  to 
$275 .  (The  median  price  is  $200. ) 

Comments  from  apartment  owners 
tended  to  be  diverse.  Only  fourteen 
had  negative  comments  to  make 
about  apartments  in  general.  They 
suggested  that  no  more  condomini- 
ums or  large  apartments  should  be 
built  and  that  old  buildings  should 
not  be  converted.  A  few  owners 
suggested  that  they  could  not  see  a 
need  for  additional  rental  units  in 
Rockport.  However,  forty  owners 
disagree.  They  argued  that  there  is  a 
special  need  for  large  apartments, 
apartments  for  young  people,  apart- 
ments for  families,  housing  for  the 
elderly  with  middle  incomes,  and 
apartments  without  stairs.  Ten 
owners  agreed  that  rents  are  too 
high,  but  complained  that  building 
costs  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to 
build  and  rent  for  more  reasonable 
prices. 


56% 

Rented  by 
local  people 


18%  New     X 

residents   X  26% 

r  Commuters 
or  non-local 
people 


64% 

Apartments  rented 

year  round 


23% 
Rented 
just  for 
summer 


31% 

Apartments 
rented  to 
elderly 


WM^A^^^ 


summer  & 
winter 


15% 
Couples 
without 
children 


1-parent 
J  £.(,  families 

Families  with 
two  or  more 
children 


Total 


38      72 


'A  =  Numberof  Owners; 

B  =  Number  of  Units 
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Approaches  to  Solving  the  Housing  Problem 


A.  Multi-unit  Construction 


B.  Enhancing  Private  Development 


vccording  to  the  Metropolitan  Area 
ianning  Council,  Rockport  ranks 
ixth  in  housing  need  in  the  Boston 
letropolitan  area.  30.8%  of  all 
amilies  ought  to  be  receiving  some 
art  of  housing  assistance  to  ease  the 
arsh  financial  burden  involved  in 
wning  or  renting  a  home  in  Rock- 
ort.  The  only  communities  in 
;hich  the  percentage  of  households 
1  need  of  assistance  is  higher  are 
oston(41%),  Cambridge  (34%), 
oxborough  (32%),  Brookline 
51%),  and  Chelsea  (31%). 

*hese  figures  along  with  the  pre- 
eding  description  of  how  the 
ousing  market  in  Rockport  has 
hanged,  imply  a  need  for  some  sort 
f  public  action.  We  have  examined 
everal  strategies  the  town  might 
/ant  to  consider.  The  first  revolves 
round  the  possibility  of  new  multi- 
nit  construction.  We  have  attempt- 
d  to  highlight  the  criteria  that 
ught  to  guide  the  selection  and 
nalysis  of  alternative  sites  for  new 
lulti-unit  development.  A  supple- 
lentary  set  of  design  considerations 
;  also  provided.  The  second  strate- 
y  builds  on  our  analysis  of  new 
?chniques  that  might  be  used  to 
nhance  the  quality  of  private  devel- 
pment.  We  have  given  special  at- 
=ntion  to  the  idea  of  cluster  zoning. 
\  third  strategy  involves  what  is 
nown  as  land  banking.  This  is  a 
elatively  new  concept  (at  least  in 
'lassachusetts)  so  we  have  devoted 
number  of  pages  to  a  detailed 
nalysis  of  its  feasibility.  Finally,  we 
onsidered  the  merits  of  public  de- 
elopment  corporations  of  various 
ypes  and  the  federal  and  state  aid 
Tograms  that  can  be  used  to  en- 
ance  their  workability.  The  list  is 
lOt  all  inclusive,  but  it  does  provide 
nough  information  to  begin  think- 
ng  about  a  housing  strategy  for 
lockport. 


Site  Evaluation 

In  analyzing  sites  for  new  multi-unit 
construction  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  the  size  of  the  parcel,  the 
sub-soil  conditions,  the  topography, 
the  availability  of  public  services  in 
the  area,  the  suitability  of  roads  and 
streets,  and  the  existing  zoning  and 
subdivision  regulations.  These  all 
figure  into  the  cost  of  the  project 
and  eventually  into  the  price  of 
housing  units. 

The  topography  must  be  adaptable 
to  the  requirements  of  multi-family 
construction.  Unusual  topography 
or  sub-soil  conditions  will  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  development.  Adequate 
space  for  parking  and  soil  condi- 
tions conducive  to  adequate  drain- 
age must  also  be  available.  In  order 
for  a  development  designed  to  cater 
to  moderate  income  families  to  be 
economical  a  minimum  of  30  to  40 
units  may  be  required.  At  a  median 
density  of  6  units  per  acre,  this 
would  require  about  five  to  seven 
acres.  The  maximum  number  of 
units  for  one  site  should  be  calcu- 
lated in  terms  of  the  expected  impact 
on  the  surrounding  area  and  in 
terms  of  the  families  that  will  live  in 
the  development.  It  is  preferable 
that  moderate-low  income  units  be 
located  close  to  public  transporta- 
tion stops,  if  such  exist,  and  to  shop- 
ping and  community  facilities.  The 
availability  of  recreational  and  open 
space  must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. If  adequate  space  is  not  avail- 
able nearby,  such  space  should  be 
reserved  for  these  uses  within  the 
new  development. 

For  elderly  residents  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  reach  a  store  or 
other  public  facilities  is  extremely 
important.  Multi-unit  housing  for 
the  elderly  should  offer :  a  view  of 
traffic  and  people;  a  view  of  the 
ocean,  a  playground,  or  a  ballpark; 
separation  from  playgrounds  if  they 
exist  in  a  project  for  mixed  age 
groups;  protection  but  not  isolation 
from  the  alarms  of  the  street;  sun 
and  breezes  but  shelter  from  them  as 
well;  ground  level  walks  or  terraces; 
a  suitably  friendly,  intimate  scale; 
seating  at  the  street  level  for  watch- 
ing the  passing  show,  walks  wide 
enough  to  allow  wheel  chairs  to 
pass;  residences  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  and,  perhaps,  paired 
to  guard  against  serious  emergencies. 


The  two  major  devices  for  regulat- 
ing the  scope  and  quality  of  private 
development  are  zoning  and  sub- 
division controls.  Although  these 
are  both  administered  locally, 
guidelines  are  set  forth  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Zoning  Enabling  Act 
(Chapter  40A  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Laws)  and  the  Subdivision 
Control  Law  (Chapter  41  of  the 
General  Laws).  These  state  laws 
provide  a  general  framework  within 
which  each  community  must  oper- 
ate. 

Zoning 

Local  zoning  by-laws  must  meet  a 
number  of  requirements  spelled  out 
in  the  state  Zoning  Enabling  Act. 
The  purpose  of  a  zoning  ordinance 
is  to  promote  the  "health,  safety, 
convenience,  morals,  and  welfare  of 
town  residents."  According  to  the 
General  Laws,  local  zoning  ordi- 
nances must  divide  the  town  into 
various  districts  and,  within  each 
district,  regulations  may  be  adopted 
to  control  permitted  uses,  building 
size,  lot  size,  and  building  height. 
Regulations  must  be  uniform  ivithin 
each  district. 

The  current  Rockport  zoning  ordi- 
nance divides  the  town  into  five 
different  types  of  districts:  (1)  gen- 
eral districts  (minimum  lot :  7,500 
square  feet,  frontage  required :  30 
feet),  (2)  semi-residential  districts 
(minimum  lot :  10,000  square  feet, 
frontage  required:  50  feet),  (3)  resi- 
dential districts  (minimum  lot : 
10,000  square  feet,  required  front- 
age :  50  feet),  (4)  residential  A  dis- 
tricts (minimum  lot :  12,000  square 
feet,  required  frontage:  75  feet),  and 
(5)  single  residential  districts  (mini- 
mum lot :  20,000  square  feet,  re- 
quired frontage:  75  feet). 

Regulations  governing  permitted 
uses  within  a  district  can  be  written 
into  a  by-law  in  two  ways:  (a)  per- 
mitted uses  may  be  listed  and  auto- 
matically allowed  if  all  other  re- 
quirements are  met,  or  (b)  uses  may 
be  allowed  as  exceptions,  requiring 
a  special  permit  from  the  Board  of 
Appeals.  Permits  are  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  set 
forth  in  the  by-laws.  If  a  use  is 
sought  which  involves  a  variance 
from  the  terms  of  the  zoning  by- 
law, and  if  a  prohibition  of  this  use 


involves  substantial  hardship,  the 
local  Board  of  Appeals  may  issue  a 
variance. 

A  major  revision  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Zoning  Enabling  Act  was  al- 
most enacted  by  this  year's  session 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  very  probable 
that  approval  will  be  given  to  a  sim- 
ilar proposal  next  year.  If  passed, 
this  legislation  would  change  the 
Zoning  Enabling  Act  and  modify 
local  zoning  ordinances  in  several 
ways.  For  example,  the  purpose  of  a 
zoning  ordinance  would  be  expand- 
ed to  include  the  provision  of  "hous- 
ing for  persons  of  all  income  levels." 
In  addition,  it  would  be  mandatory 
for  a  zoning  ordinance  to  include 
permit  provisions  (it  is  now  option- 
al). The  power  to  issue  special  per- 
mits would  be  given  to  the  Planning 
Board  as  well  as  to  the  Board  of 
Appeals.  Cluster  zoning  and 
planned  unit  development  would  be 
included  as  new  categories  for 
which  special  permits  could  be  is- 
sued. A  provision  would  be  added 
whereby  developers  would  be  al- 
lowed to  obtain  permits  for  in- 
creased intensity  of  use  if  they 
agreed  to  provide  such  things  as 
open  space  or  low  income  housing. 

The  Rockport  Zoning  By-Laws 
follow  the  minimum  guidelines 
established  in  the  current  state 
Enabling  Act.  In  the  five  types  of 
districts  which  exist,  uses  are  dis- 
tinctly listed  as  permitted  or  not 
permitted;  little  or  no  use  is  made 
currently  of  special  permit  require- 
ments (which  are  limited  to  over- 
night cabins,  house  trailers,  and 
trailer  camps). 

Rockport's  current  land  use  controls 
are  not  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  pressures  facing  the 
town.  For  instance,  the  classifica- 
tion of  permitted  and  not  permitted 
uses  overlooks  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  regulating  different  uses 
within  districts.  Standards,  condi- 


tions, and  opportunities  for  employ- 
ing greater  discretion  or  flexibility  in 
land  use  decision- making  are  notic- 
ably  absent  from  the  Rockport  zon- 
ing ordinance.  This  lack  of  flexibil- 
ity in  both  the  zoning  and  subdivi- 
sion regulations  indicates  a  very 
static  image  of  how  Rockport  ought 
to  grow.  Under  the  present  controls, 
the  pattern  of  new  development  and 
redevelopment  is  likely  to  be  unre- 
sponsive to  many  of  the  town's 
special  features.  Private  developers 
are  not  offered  any  bonuses  for 
responsible  development  practices; 
land  use  controls  are  viewed  pri- 
marily as  prohibitive  mechanisms 
and  are  not  used  as  a  positive  force 
for  enhancing  development  patterns. 

The  private  housing  market  can  be 
hurt  by  poorly  conceived  zoning 
and  subdivision  regulations.  Land 
available  for  certain  uses  (especially 
multi-unit  housing)  has  been  de- 
creased dramatically  through  modi- 
fication in  the  zoning  ordinance. 
The  lack  of  appropriate  sites  for 
new  development  has  contributed 
substantially  to  escalating  housing 
costs.  Few  incentives  have  been 
provided  for  developers  willing  to 
build  reasonably  priced  housing  in 
Rockport.  Consequently,  the 
housing  needs  of  many  groups  in 
town  have  not  been  met. 

Rockport's  land  use  controls  have 
also  affected  the  entire  town  by  add- 
ing to  municipal  service  costs.  When 
developers  are  forced  to  adhere  to 
strict  lot  size  requirements, '  devel- 
opment patterns  are  inclined  to 
sprawl  unnecessarily.  Besides 
threatening  valuable  ecological 
resources,  development  at  extreme- 
ly low  densities  can  lead  to  in- 
creased municipal  expenses  for  road 
and  utility  construction  and  repair, 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  water 
supplies,  and  for  adequate  fire  and 
police  protection.  If  the  current 
by-laws  remain  largely  unchanged 
in  the  coming  years,  it  is  possible 
that  sprawling  development  pat- 
terns and  an  inadequate  supply  of 
reasonably  priced  housing  will  drive 
out  certain  groups  and  drive  up 
prices  for  everyone  else. 

'  In  some  portions  of  town  large  lot  requirements 
are  necessitated  by  the  impossibility  of  extend- 
ing public  services,  particularly  service  lines, 
into  areas  where  environmenlal  conditions 
make  further  development  untenable. 
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Subdivision 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  develop 
a  subdivision  of  two  or  more  lots 
(which  do  not  lie  entirely  on  an 
existing  public  way)  must  meet  the 
Rockport  subdivision  regulations  as 
well  as  the  zoning  requirements. 
Subdivision  regulations  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Planning  Board.  No 
approval  is  required  from  the  town 
meeting  or  the  Selectmen.  Authority 
to  create  these  regulations  is  dele- 
gated to  the  Planning  Board  through 
Chapter  41  (SectionsSlK  -  81GG)  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Laws.  In 
this  law,  the  Massachusetts  Sub- 
division Control  Law,  the  Planning 
Board  is  delegated  the  power  to 
t-slablish  specific  design  standards 
which  must  be  met  by  developers 
proposing  subdivisions  in  Rockport. 
The  standards  cover  the  alignment, 
width,  length,  and  grade  of  streets, 
size  of  utility  casements,  roadway 
construction,  utility  installation, 
sidewalk  provision,  road  curbing, 
and  tree  preservation. 

Hdch  developer  is  required  to  submit 
a  detailed  plan  indicating  street  and 
utility  layouts,  lot  boundaries,  and 
natural  features.  The  Planning 
Board  then  judges  the  acceptability 
of  this  plan  on  the  basis  of  its  con- 
formance to  the  design  standards 
contained  in  the  subdivision  regula- 
tions. In  addition,  proposed  sub- 
divisions must  meet  the  standards 
which  are  stated  in  the  zoning  by- 
law for  the  district  in  which  the 
development  is  proposed. 

Rockport's  subdivision  regulations 
were  first  developed  and  adopted  by 
the  Planning  Board  in  1962.  In  1973, 
they  underwent  a  major  revision 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  require- 
ments for  road  construction  and  the 
construction  of  utility  lines.  Follow- 
ing this  revision  it  also  became  man- 
datory for  developers  to  "dedicate" 
or  make  available  some  open  space 
("generally  not  less  than  ten  percent 
of  the  subdivision  area")  for  any 
project  proposed.  While  the  existing 
regulations  ensure  the  construction 
of  quality  roads  and  utility  lines, 
they  offer  little  flexibility.  Develop- 
ers in  Rockport  must  adhere  to  rigid 
design  standards  and  zoning  regula- 
tions; few  opportunities  are  offered 
for  innovative  or  responsive  devel- 
opment that  takes  account  of  unique 
environmental  features  within  spe- 


cific areas.  The  subdivision  regula- 
tions and  zoning  by-laws  allow  on! 
subdivisions  with  lengthy  access 
roads,  lengthy  utility  lines,  and 
large  lots.  New  approaches  are 
needed  which  provide  incentives  tc 
private  developers  willing  to  build 
quality  new  residential  develop- 
ments which  will  be  less  costly  to 
maintain.  This  is  tiot  to  say  that 
Rockport  should  encourage  a  wav( 
of  new  development,  but  rather  th; 
the  zoning  and  subdivision  by-law; 
ought  to  be  flexible  enough  to  en- 
sure high  quality  development  wht 
and  if  the  opportunity  arises  to 
respond  to  unique  environmental 
constraints  in  an  innovative  fashio 
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Hmensions are  illustrative  only,  not  toscale 

iact:  420.000  sq.  (l. 

ol:  Conventional  -  20.000  sq.  feel.  Cluster  - 

D.OOO  square  feet 

ronlage:  Conventional  - 100  feet.  Cluster  -  75 

r  SO  feet 

Conventional:  Considering  the  indicated 
wamp  and  knoll  to  be  unbuildable  land,  the 
evcloper  gets  16  lots.  Tfie  street  is  too  long  to 
ermit  a  permanent  cul-de-sac.  Open 
pace-0% 

■.  Cluster,  Equal  Number  of  Lots:  The  devel- 
perisalloweid  only  those  lots  he  could  extract 
ndera  conventional  plan.  Open  Space-48% 

Cluster.  Bonus  Lots;  The  number  of  permis- 
blelots  is  calculated  by  taking  85 '^o  of  the 
act  area  and  dividing  it  by  20.000.  the  con- 
enlionallot  size.  Result;  18  lots.  Open 
pac  6-46*^0 


D.  Cluster.  Using  Narrow  Frontages:  By  reduc- 
ing the  frontage  ol  some  ol  the  18  lots  to,  say.  a 
width  of  50  feel,  the  developer  can  utilize 
hillside  lots  and  lots  fronting  on  curves  to 
improve  the  siting  of  buildings  and  to  group 
open  space  effectively.  On  this  sketch,  there  is  a 
slope  for  sledding,  a  central  common  lor  play. 
and  a  skating  pond  and  conservation  area 
along  the  stream.  The  loop  road,  being  one- 
way, maybe  narrower.  Open  Space-43% 

E.  Cluster,  Using  Attached  Houses:  Here,  12  of 
the  18  houses  allowed  are  grouped  as  town 
houses,  each  on  a  50,000  square  foot  lot. 
gaining  still  more  open  space  and  adding  vari- 
ety to  the  housing  stock  without  disturbing  the 
neighborhood.  Open  Space-63% 


Source:  "Cluster  Zoning  in  Massachusetts" 
The  Planning  Services  Group,  Inc.  1970, 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts 


Ouster  Development 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  Rockport 
could  avoid  environmental  damage 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  some  of 
its  current  housing  needs  is  to  allow 
private  developers  to  build  some- 
thing other  than  conventional  sub- 
divisions. What  is  sometimes  called 
"density  development"  or  "open 
space  subdivisions,"  but  is  most 
commonly  referred  to  as  "cluster 
development"  would  provide  one 
such  option. 

On  any  given  tract  of  land,  cluster 
development  involves  the  same 
number  of  dwelling  units  allowed 
under  conventional  subdivision 
regulations.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture is  the  arrangement  of  these 
units  on  the  site.  Cluster  develop- 
ment regulations  allow  smaller  lots 
than  are  normally  permitted  in  a 
given  zoning  district,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  portion  of  the  tract 
which  is  not  used  is  permanently 
devoted  to  open  space. 

Frequently  the  terms  cluster  devel- 
opment and  planned  unit  develop- 
ment are  used  synonymously.  There 
are  legal  differences,  however, 
between  the  two: 

1.  Cluster  development  applies  to 
residential  development  only,  while 
planned  unit  development  applies  to 
mixed  use  (i.e.,  commercial-residen- 
tial) development. 

2.  Cluster  development  involves  no 
(or  negligible)  alterations  in  permit- 
ted uses  within  the  zoning  district, 
while  planned  unit  development 
often  includes  changes  in  permitted 
uses. 

3.  Cluster  development  involves 
unchanged  overall  density  (dwelling 
units  per  gross  acre),  while  planned 
unit  development  might  involve  a 
waiver  of  density  requirements. 

These  distinctions  can  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  cluster  developments 
vary  from  regular  subdivisions 
within  the  same  zoning  district  in 
their  arrangement,  not  their  con- 
tent. Planned  unit  developments 
vary  in  both  respects.  We  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  cluster  develop- 
ment as  a  tool  for  enhancing  the 
quality  of  new  residential  construc- 
tion. 


If  a  town  adopts  a  cluster  develop- 
ment option,  guidelines  can  appear 
in  both  the  zoning  by-laws  and  the 
subdivision  regulations.  The  exact 
manner  in  which  cluster  develop- 
ment rules  and  regulations  are  writ- 
ten depends  on  the  administrative 
procedures  the  town  wishes  to 
adopt.  There  are  two  possibilities : 

(1)  the  town  may  require  a  prospec- 
tive developer  to  seek  a  special  per- 
mit from  the  Board  of  Appeals,  or 

(2)  the  town  may  wish  to  treat  a 
cluster  subdivision  just  like  any 
other  subdivision  and  simply  re- 
quire Planning  Board  approval. 

In  the  first  instance  detailed  stan- 
dards must  be  laid  out  in  the  zoning 
by-laws.  These  standards  specify 
allowable  types  of  structures,  mini- 
mum total  land  area  required, 
frontage  requirements,  guidelines 
for  determining  the  minimum  allow- 
able amount  of  open  space,  and 
regulations  governing  the  owner- 
ship and  maintenance  of  open 
spaces.  As  required  by  the  state 
Zoning  Enabling  Act  (Chapter 
40A),  these  standards  must  then  be 
used  by  the  Appeals  Board  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  grant  special 
permits.  The  use  of  special  permits 
gives  the  town  greater  discretion 
and  provides  an  opportunity  to 
impose  special  conditions  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  However,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  an  administrative 
requirement  depends  upon  the  re- 
sources and  capabilities  of  the  Ap- 
peals Board.  Frequently  Planning 
Board  review  of  cluster  develop- 
ment applications  is  included  as  a 
requirement  as  well. 

If  the  administrative  process  for 
cluster  development  approval  is  the 
same  as  the  process  for  reviewing 
conventional  subdivisions,  then 
precise  standards  need  not  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance. Review,  but  not  necessarily 
discretionary  authority,  would  lie 
solely  with  the  Planning  Board. 


Whichever  approach  is  ultimately 
selected,  special  provisions  must  be 
made  to  control  and  maintain  open 
spaces.  There  are  three  approaches 
to  handling  the  question  of  who 
owns  the  open  space  in  a  cluster 
development:  individual  ownership, 
common  ownership,  or  public  own- 
ership. Town  regulations  need  not 
mandate  any  one  of  these  alterna- 
tives, but  some  general  guidelines 
must  be  provided.  If  the  open  space 
in  a  cluster  development  is  owned 
individually,  special  restrictions 
against  future  development  must  be 
built  into  the  sale.  In  cases  of  indi- 
vidual ownership,  open  spaces  are 
usually  maintained  as  part  of 
private  lots,  but  they  border  on  each 
other  and  form  larger  areas.  Owners 
of  these  restricted  areas  pay  reduced 
taxes  on  the  portions  of  their  lots 
which  are  affected. 

A  second  technique  for  insuring  the 
preservation  of  open  space  in  a  clus- 
ter development  is  common  owner- 
ship. In  most  instances,  this  means 
that  a  homeowners'  association 
must  be  formed.  This  is  usually  a 
non-profit  corporation  to  which  all 
land  owners  in  the  development 
belong.  Joint  ownership  runs  with 
all  the  titles  of  the  lots.  All  home- 
owners' associations  do  not  have 
mandatory  membership  and  some 
include  outsiders.  At  a  minimum, 
these  associations  are  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  open  space. 
The  level  of  additional  services  they 
offer  usually  varies  with  the  dues 
involved. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of 
insuring  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  open  space  in  a  cluster 
subdivision  is  through  public  own- 
ership. Because  of  the  added  main- 
tenance costs  such  ownership  im- 
plies, many  cluster  regulations  stip- 
ulate that  the  town  must  vote  to 
accept  such  parcels  of  land.  Some 
towns  have  amended  this  by  pro- 
viding for  automatic  acceptance  of 
such  open  land  when  it  is  consistent 
with  a  local  open  space  plan. 

In  a  few  towns,  open  land  is  donat- 
ed to  a  private  conservation  trust.  In 
such  cases  public  funds  are  not  re- 
quired for  maintenance,  public  ac- 
cess can  be  readily  controlled,  and, 
where  there  is  an  active  trust  mem- 
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Desirable  Design  Characteristics 


bership,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments are  assured.  Under  any  cir-- 
cumstances,  whether  cluster  devel- 
opment is  viewed  as  an  exception  or 
as  a  regular  subdivision,  cluster 
development  remains  the  choice  of 
the  developer.  A  town  cannot  force 
a  developer  to  choose  the  cluster 
option. 

Many  developers  find  cluster  devel- 
opment preferable  to  conventional 
subdivisions.  One  of  the  most  direct 
benefits  to  the  developer  is  that  con- 
struction costs  can  be  reduced  sig- 
nificantly because  utility  lines  and 
streets  need  not  be  as  long.  Fre- 
quently the  extra  development  costs 
of  steep  slopes  and  poor  soils  can  be 
avoided  by  dedicating  such  areas  as 
open  space  while  still  providing  the 
number  of  units  proposed  original- 
ly. In  addition,  many  developers 
find  that  the  pleasant  environment 
created  through  open  space  preser- 
vation attracts  additional  buyers 
willing  to  pay  somewhat  higher 
prices. 

The  developer  is  not  the  only  one 
who  benefits  from  cluster  develop- 
ment; many  additional  advantages 
accrue  to  both  the  home  buyer  and 
the  town.  Not  only  does  the  buyer 
purchase  a  permanently  protected 
living  environment,  but  convenient, 
safe,  recreational  areas  are  included 
in  the  bargain.  In  some  cases,  espe- 
cially at  higher  densities,  the  costs  of 
housing  construction  may  also  be 
reduced. 

One  of  the  most  direct  advantages 
of  cluster  development  is  that  it 
ensures  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces  at  the  same  time  as  it  accom- 
modates continued  pressures  for 
new  growth.  Unique  and  fragile 
environmental  resources  can  be 
protected-  While  the  developer 
saves  on  construction  costs  the  town 
saves  money  since  maintenance 
costs  are  less.  Finally,  the  real  estate 
value  of  buffered  cluster  develop- 
ments is  protected  indefinitely,  thus 
enhancing  the  tax  base  of  the  town. 
A  cluster  provision  in  the  town's 
subdivision  regulations  can  serve  as 
both  an  incentive  to  developers  to 
build  better  housing  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  Rockport  to  use  in  encouraging 
development  that  is  responsive  to 
the  town's  unique  environmental 
resources  and  housing  needs. 


Small  lots  to  limit  upkeep 

Simple  landscaping  that  is  easy  to 
maintain 

A  minimum  amount  of  grass  to  cut 

Level  walks  and  drives 

Safe  and  easy  driveway  access  with 
good  visibility 

Short  walks  and  drives  to  minimize 
snow  removal 

Entrances,  front  porches,  and  sitting 
areas  that  provide  neighborliness 
and  sociability 

Adequate  night  lighting 

Patios  with  privacy 

Preservation  of  trees  and  other 
existing  features 

Greatest  ease  of  access  to  central 
facilities,  such  as  a  social  hall,  by 
internal  paths  if  possible 

Design  for  views  from  the  building 
as  well  as  vistas  from  yards  and 
gardens 


1 .  Croups  of  uniform  or  similar  buildings  look  much  better  when  ihcy  arc 
panially  concealed  from  view.  LandscapinKcan  be  used  to  achieve  the 
desired  effect. 

2.  Historic  or  vernacular  buildings  can  be  iniegraled  into  a  project  site, 
particularly  at  its  edges, 

3.  Shared  entrances  should  not  serve  too  many  units,  otherwise  there  will 
be  no  clearcut  resident  responsibility  for  upkeep.  Six  units  sharing  an 
entrance  is  a  maximum:  for  low  density  buildings,  four  is  even  better. 


A  Very  low  density  housing  can  be  provided  for  the  elderly  or  for  fami- 
lies. On  a  five  acre  site,  six  buildings,  each  containing  two  apartments 
might  be  accommodated. 

5.  In  a  cluster  design,  each  house  can  still  be  equipped  with  either  a  ^;■^r•'^;e 
or  a  car  port.  Vehicular  traffic  is  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  housmj; 
groups,  but  the  green  areas  are  reserved  exclusively  lor  the  pedestrian. 

6.  Accommodating  households  of  varied  si^es,  ages,  mcomes,  and  social 
backgrounds  in  a  neighborhood  results  in  flexibility  in  design,  allowinga 
varifty  of  housing  types  Apartments  and  lownhouses  can  be  included 
among  single-family  homes  ot  varied  sizes  without  exceeding  strict  den- 
sity limitations. 
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C.  Land  Banking  and  Publicly 
Sponsored  Development 


Public  Development  Options 


Lack  of  available  land— at  the  right 
price  and  in  the  right  location — has 
i:>een  a  barrier  to  providing  housing 
for  Rockport  families  with  low  and 
moderate  incomes.  Land  problems 
have  also  hindered  efforts  to  attract 
light  industry.  Plans  are  typically 
slowed  until  enthusiasm  wanes, 
opportunities  for  favorable  buys  are 
lost,  and  costs  escalate,  all  because 
private  sponsors  and  public  authori- 
ties are  sidetracked,  looking  for 
suitable  sites  at  feasible  prices. 

Private  enterprise  does  not  suffer 
quite  the  same  way.  Decision-mak- 
ing is  faster  and  more  coordinated. 
Private  interests  are  able  to  assem- 
ble large  tracts  of  land,  to  develop 
them,  store  them,  lease  them  for  a 
profit,  and  eventually  sell  them. 
Private  enterprise,  in  effect,  prac- 
tices the  art  of  land  banking.  Land 
banking  is  nothing  more  than  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  future  use. 
Some  municipalities  have  uninten- 
tionally aggregated  land  holdings 
and  banked  land  for  years,  mostly 
in  conjunction  with  urban  renewal 
efi-orts. 

While  there  is  no  specific  legal  basis 
for  "land  banking,"  municipalities 
have  a  number  of  powers  that  allow 
them  to  move  in  this  direction.  Spe- 
cial development  corporations  can 
be  created  to  undertake  projects  in 
the  public  interest.  In  some  cases 
these  involve  joint  ventures  between 
the  private  sector  and  local  govern- 
ment. The  private  sector  provides 
the  skills  in  implementation  and  the 
participation  of  the  town  or  city 
ensures  public  accountability.  Land 
use  controls  in  Rockport  are  restric- 
tive. That  is,  they  prohibit  inappro- 
priate uses  but  they  do  not  actively 
encourage  the  kind  of  development 
that  the  town  wants  and  needs.  If 
Rockport  wishes  to  exercise  signifi- 
cant self-determination,  it  must  use 
all  of  its  development  powers  so 
that  it  can  act  quickly  when  oppor- 
tunities arise.  One  strategy  toward 
this  end  is  land  banking — selective 
ownership  and  development  of 
publicly-controlled  land  parcels. 


Land  banking  is  not  a  new  concept. 
It  goes  back  to  the  development  of 
the  American  frontier  and  has  been 
used  extensively  and  creatively  to 
generate  public  revenue,  to  stimu- 
late economic  development,  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  selected 
land  uses,  to  regulate  the  geography 
and  chronology  of  development,  to 
regulate  the  shape  and  extent  of 
private  holdings,  and  to  influence 
the  price  of  land. 

The  term  "land  banking"  originated 
abroad.  Sweden  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  been  using  land  banking 
at  the  national  level  for  years.  Can- 
ada has  several  small  cities — 
Edmonton,  Red  Deer,  and  Saska- 
toon in  Alberta — which  have  used 
the  land  they  acquired  inexpensively 
during  the  depression  to  ease  their 
housing  shortage.  They  have  been 
able  to  sell  single  family  dwelling 
lots  (one  per  family  and  no  resale 
for  five  years)  at  half  the  market 
price  and  have  sold  apartment  sites 
to  developers  willing  to  guarantee  a 
fixed  rent  level  for  a  period  of  years. 

Puerto  Rico  has  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  American  land  bank.  It 
was  challenged  in  court  at  one  point 
but  its  authorization  was  upheld. 
The  Puerto  Rico  Land  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  acquire  any 
real  or  personal  property  through 
general  purchase;  purchase  by  op- 
tion, installments,  public  auction, 
or  acquisition  by  lease ;  exchange, 
gift,  or  eminent  domain.  Property 
acquired  in  this  fashion  may  be 
kept  in  reserve  to  facilitate  public 
works,  housing  and  industrial  de- 
velopment programs,  recreation, 
beautification,  the  maintenance  of 
open-space,  irrigation,  and  recla- 
mation projects.  The  only  restric- 
tion imposed  on  its  land  reserves  is 
that  whenever  land  is  acquired  by 
eminent  domain  for  public  works  or 
social  welfare  needs,  it  must  be  used 
within  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
acquisition. 

Although  Puerto  Rico's  housing  and 
development  problems  are  much 
more  severe  than  the  problems  in 
most  American  cities  and  towns,  the 
land  banking  principal  has  been 
established  by  the  courts.  If  used 
with  care,  land  banking  can  benefit 
almost  any  community,  including 
Rockport. 


To  set  up  a  local  land  bank,  Rock- 
port would  have  to  create  a  public 
development  corporation  of  some 
sort.  This  corporation  would  need 
to  be  a  separate  legal  entity  that 
could  sue  and  be  sued  and  could 
secure  its  obligations  by  pledges  of 
its  own  revenue  and  property.  Such 
a  corporation  would  most  appro- 
priately be  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  made  up  of  local  officials 
and  residents.  To  create  an  especial- 
ly powerful  local  development  cor- 
poration, one  that  could  undertake 
a  variety  of  activities  at  the  same 
time,  Rockport  would  need  to  se- 
cure special  state  authorization. 
After  guidelines  were  drawn  up 
prescribing  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  corporation  (in  the 
way  that  Rockport  deemed  appro- 
priate) a  request  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  (the  State  Legisla- 
ture). It  would  then  be  forwarded  to 
various  committees.  If  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  would 
need  to  go  through  still  more  com- 
mittees. If  passed  by  the  Senate  it 
would  still  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  governor.  Anywhere  along  the 
line  there  is  a  chance  that  it  might  be 
amended  in  ways  not  consistent 
with  the  original  intentions  of  the 
town. 

For  Rockport's  purposes  there  is  no 
need  for  such  action.  Much  can  be 
done  within  existing  authorizations 
to  create  a  somewhat  less  powerful 
corporation  with  far  fewer  responsi- 
bilities. 

Currently,  decisions  to  buy  and  sell 
land  are  made  by  town  meeting. 
When  the  town  needs  money  for 
land,  it  votes  a  special  bond  issue. 
Although  land  can  be  taken  by 
eminent  domain,  Rockport  does  not 
have  a  history  of  eminent  domain 
takings  and  has  always  been  able  to 
find  willing  sellers  for  the  few  par- 
cels it  has  needed  for  municipal 
purposes.  Currently  the  town  of 
Rockport  owns  23.8%  of  all  land 
within  its  boundaries.  9.9%  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Water 
Department  or  used  for  sewage 


treatment.  3.9%  is  tax  title  land  and 
may  be  sold  or  used  for  any  public 
purpose.  3.3%  is  used  for  parks  and 
playgrounds.  0.6%  comes  from  Sale 
of  Lands  of  Low  Value.  0.5%  is  used 
for  cemeteries  and  5.4%  is  classified 
as  miscellaneous.  The  city  of 
Gloucester,  the  state,  and  the 
federal  government  also  own  land 
in  Rockport. 


Today  zoning  controls  are  taken 
for  granted,  but  they  are  the  prod- 
uct of  extensive  controversy  and 
many  court  tests  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  de- 
fine what  is  and  what  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  land  that  justifies  even  a 
partial  infringement  of  private  prop- 
erty rights.  The  debate  still  contin- 
ues. The  expanding  legal  definition 
of  "public  use"  has  given  local  and 
state  governments  increasing  power 
to  regulate  land  development.  The 
very  first  court  decision  on  zoning 
did  little  more  than  uphold  the  rea- 
sonableness of  separating  industrial 
and  residential  uses.  Today  the 
courts  have  reached  the  point  where 
public  use  is  synonymous  with 
social  benefit,  social  interest,  and 
the  common  good. 

In  the  past  seventy  years,  not  only 
the  law  but  also  public  attitudes 
toward  land  use  control  have 
changed.  Local  zoning  codes  have 
been  developed  in  some  communi- 
ties that  allow  a  more  forceful  state- 
ment of  town-wide  policies.  Impact 
zoning  which  combines  the  concept 
of  land  capability  (roads,  sewage 
systems,  ecological  factors,  etc.) 
and  performance  standards  (traffic 
generation,  sewage  flows,  ecologi- 
cal factors,  etc.)  has  produced  a 
rating  system  that  is  being  used  by 
some  communities  to  relate  new 
development  to  the  town's  capacity 
to  grow.  Developers  have  been 
allowed  to  build  at  higher  densities 
in  return  for  providing  such  ameni- 
ties as  street  improvements,  addi- 
tional parking,  and  land  for  public 
buildings.  Some  municipalities  have 
swapped  publicly  held  land  with 
private  owners  for  land  more  ger- 
mane to  their  purposes. 

Still,  eminent  domain  is  something 
that  people  in  Rockport  find  dis- 
tasteful. In  theory  it  can  be  used 
when  a  particular  parcel  of  land  is 
essential  for  an  authorized  public 
purpose  and  the  owner  refuses  to 
sell,  in  certain  cities  it  has  been  used 
extensively  to  enable  highway  de- 
velopment. It  has  also  been  used  to 
acquire  land  for  schools,  conserva- 
tion purposes,  urban  renewal,  pub- 
lic utilities,  and  government  build- 
ings. Owners  whose  land  is  taken  by 
eminent  domain  receive  financial 
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compensation  determined  by  the 
courts  (after  comparison  with  sale 
prices  of  similar  land  parcels).  Land 
taken  by  eminent  domain  generally 
has  restrictions  covering  its  use  and 
disposal.  While  eminent  domain  is 
used  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  is  seldom  used 
on  Cape  Ann. 

Local  housing  authorities  have  state 
authorization  to  exercise  eminent 
domain  powers,  but  Rockport's 
housing  authority  has  never  done 
so.  Rockport  has  no  redevelopment 
authority,  although  it  could  create 
one  by  a  vote  of  town  meeting.  A 
local  redevelopment  authority 
would  have  the  same  powers  as  a 
housing  authority.  The  town  of 
course  would  have  to  finance  its 
operations. 

Rockport  has  not  been  able  to 
adopt,  or  perhaps  has  not  been 
interested  in  adopting  an  overall 
housing  and  economic  development 
program.  TheOEDC,  Overall  Eco- 
nomic Development  Committee  for 
Cape  Ann  (sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce),  has  funds  for 
which  Rockport  is  eligible.  The 
OEDC  offers  grants  of  up  to  70%  of 
development  costs  (site  improve- 
ments, road  construction,  water 
purification,  sewers,  etc.)  for  public 
facilities.  Rockport  currently  has  its 
own  industrial  development  com- 
mission which  is  in  touch  with  the 
Cape  Ann  OEDC  office. 

Some  Cape  Ann  towns  have  indus- 
trial development  commissions 
which  have  undertaken  actual 
development  projects.  The  state  fish 
pier  in  Gloucester,  for  instance, 
brings  in  rental  income  for  the 
town.  While  it  was  not  financed  by 
the  OEDC,  similar  projects  might 
be.  Rockport's  industrial  develop- 
ment commission  is  currently  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  a  publicly 
owned  industrial  part.  This  could 
generate  quite  a  few  jobs  as  well  as 
additional  property  tax  revenue  for 
the  town. 


OEDC  grants  will  not  cover  the  cost 
of  land  acquisition  or  the  remaining 
30  '^c  of  the  cost  of  development .  A 
local  land  banking  corporation 
could  be  set  up  rather  easily  to  fi- 
nance these  remaining  costs  and  to 
find  suitable  sites  for  an  industrial 
park.  The  land  bank  could  buy  a 
site  before  it  was  actually  needed, 
assuming  it  became  available  at  a 
good  price.  The  land  could  be  rent- 
ed back  to  its  original  owners  or 
used  for  other  temporar>'  purposes 
until  detailed  plans  were  prepared 
for  the  construction  of  the  industrial 
park.  The  town  is  currently  author- 
ized to  fund  land  assembly  and 
redevelopment  projects. 

If  plans  changed,  or  the  site  was  no 
longer  considered  suitable,  or  if  the 
most  desirable  industries  could  not 
be  induced  to  come,  the  land  bank 
could  sell  the  site.  Because  land 
prices  are  rising  so  rapidly  in  Rock- 
port, the  land  bank  would  probably 
make  a  profit  on  the  land  by  gar- 
nishing Its  increased  value  and  col- 
lecting temporary  rental  income. 
Only  administrative  costs  would  be 
involved,  although  some  funds 
might  also  be  tied  up  by  the  down 
payment.  The  land  bank  and  the 
industrial  development  commission 
could  use  an  OEDC  grant  to  devel- 
op industrial  land.  Because  it  is  offi- 
cially an  arm  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  industrial  development 
commission  can  better  coordinate 
the  installation  of  the  necessary' 
sewers  and  roads  while  taking  ac- 
count of  environmental  and  aes- 
thetic considerations.  The  town 
could  then  sell  or  rent  the  developed 
land  to  any  industry  which  agreed 
to  meet  OEDC's  requirements. 


The  Rockport  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Commission  is  an  advisory 
body  appointed  by  and  responsible 
to  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  If  the 
Commission  decided  to  incorporate 
it  could  do  so  under  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Laws  (Chapter  40D).  It 
would  then  have  the  power  to  ac- 
quire, purchase,  hold,  use,  lease, 
sell,  mortgage,  transfer  or  dispose  of 
any  real  or  personal  property,  fran- 
chise or  facilities;  to  construct, 
improve,  maintain  and  repair  facili- 
ties: to  issue  bonds:  to  manage  proj- 
ects: to  make  contacts;  to  borrow 
money,  and  to  accept  grants  from 
and  enter  into  contract  leases  and 
other  transactions  with  any  slate 
agency,  any  federal  agency,  bank  or 
other  financial  institution  or  any 
other  -lOD  Industrial  Development 
Corporation.  It  would  not  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  or  the 
authority  to  pledge  faith,  credit,  or 
taxing  power  of  the  town. 

The  Board  of  Selectmen  would 
appoint  five  town  residents  to  serve 
as  a  Board  of  Directors.  At  least  one 
member  would  have  to  be  experi- 
enced in  financial  matters,  one  in 
real  estate  matters,  and  one  in  town 
or  city  government.  Income  derived 
from  the  corporation  would  not  be 
subject  to  state  taxes,  but  any  land 
leased  by  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation  for  anyone  else's 
profit  or  gain  would  be  taxed. 

The  Corporation  and  the  town  gov- 
ernment might  need  additional 
funds  to  help  solicit  appropriate 
light  industrial  tenants.  The  EDA 
will  make  loans  of  5350,000  or  more 
to  private  developers  to  cover  50% 
of  their  development  costs  as  long  as 
they  generate  employment  for  the 
town.  Private  firms  building  on 
privately  owned  land  are  also 
eligible. 

For  smaller  projects  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  will  make  loans 
of  up  to  5350,000,  but  they  require 
that  a  Local  Section  501  Develop- 
ment Corporation  be  licensed  by  the 
state.  An  LDC  must  have  at  least  25 
members  from  the  community  on  its 
board  and  no  one  member  may  own 
a  controlling  interest.  Rockport 
businesses  are  already  eligible  for 
these  funds  through  at  least  two 
existing  501  local  development  enti- 


ties; theCape  Ann  Investment 
Corporation  and  the  Essex  County 
Economic  Development  Corpora- 


A  town  can  sometimes  obtain  reve- 
nue more  directly.  While  it  can  not 
buy  land  for  commercial  purposes, 
it  may  obtain  revenue  from  unused 
public  land.  Recreational  facilities 
like  a  golf  course  or  a  riding  stable 
may  be  operated  at  a  profit  if  reve- 
nues are  used  for  public  purposes. 
This  is  an  option  that  might  well  be 
pursued  in  Rockport. 

Our  preliminary  analysis  indicates 
two  advantages  to  having  a  40D 
industrial  development  corporation 
rather  than  just  an  industrial  devel- 
opment commission.  One  is  that 
finances  can  be  handled  separately 
from  other  town  revenues.  This 
means  that  the  corporation's  loans 
are  not  added  to  the  town's  debt. 
The  corporation  is  then  able  to  issue 
bonds  and  raise  significant  amounts 
of  money  of  its  own  for  land  acqui- 
sition (something  EDA  will  not  pay 
for).  Currently,  the  industrial  devel- 
opment commission  has  no  source 
of  revenue  of  its  own.  The  town 
(according  to  the  General  Laws)  is 
only  allowed  to  appropriate  $60,000 
annually  for  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  business  and  in- 
dustrial commission.  We  have  not 
done  a  complete  study  of  the  total 
cost  of  buying  and  developing  an 
industrial  park  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
greater  than  $60,000. 

A  40D  industrial  development  cor- 
poration would  be  able  to  buy  and 
sell  land  and  issue  bonds  without  a 
vote  of  town  meeting.  This  would 
discourage  advance  publicity  which 
tends  to  encourage  land  speculation 
and  thus  make  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed quickly.  Residents  would  be 
able  to  express  disapproval  of  the 
40D  industrial  development  corpo- 
ration's actions  by  complaining  to 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  which 
could  remove  the  directors. 
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So  far  we  have  only  talked  about 
land  banking  and  the  use  of  local 
development  corporations  to  enable 
industrial  development.  There  are 
also  variouspublic  actions  that  can 
be  taken  to  increase  the  supply  of 
reasonably  priced  housing.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  state 
and  federal  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams currently  available.  Housing 
assistance  programs  are  not  new  to 
Rockport.  Oak  Circle,  a  former 
veteran's  housing  project,  is  an 
example  of  what  subsidies  can  ac- 
complish. Anyone  who  has  a  vet- 
eran's mortgage  or  a  FHA  (Federal 
Housing  Authority)  insured  loan  is 
living  in  subsidized  housing. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
offers  low  interest  mortgage  loans. 
Only  single  family  homes  that  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  are  eligible.  Rock- 
port  is  an  eligible  community  under 
the  terms  of  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration.  A  family  is  eligible 
if  it  has  an  adjusted  income  of  less 
than  Sl2,000.  Adjusted  income 
equals  gross  income  minus  5  % 
minus  S300  per  child.  A  family  of 
four  with  an  adjusted  net  income  of 
57,600  is  eligible  for  a  loan  at  1% 
interest.  Loans  for  families  with 
greater  incomes  require  an  interest 
payment  of  8  1  /4  % .  Families  must 
apply  individually  to  the  regional 
office  in  Holden,  Massachusetts. 

Federal  and  state  subsidy  programs 
are  constantly  changing.  Currently 
there  are  only  two  sources  of  con- 
struction assistance :  the  state's  Sec- 
tion 667  elderly  housing  program 
and  MHFA  loansfor  mixed  income 
housing.  The  state  667  program 
financed  the  very  popular 
Millbrook  Park  development.  The 
Rockport  Housing  Authority  has 
not  yet  applied  for  additional  funds. 
Under  this  program  they  must  com- 
pete with  many  other  communities 
which  have  not  yet  received  any 
state  funds  for  such  subsidized 
housing.  With  strong  local  backing, 
however,  the  housing  authority 
might  well  be  able  to  secure  addi- 
tional funds  for  Rockport. 

The  Massachusetts  Section  707 
Rental  Assistance  Program  and  the 
HUD  revised  Section  23  Rental  As- 
sistance Program  are  also  available. 


Neither  finances  construction.  Ten- 
ants seeking  housing  on  the  open 
market  or  in  an  MHFA  mixed-in- 
come project  are  eligible.  Given 
housing  prices  in  Rockport,  the  rent 
subsidy  would  not  pay  for  housing 
at  luxury  prices.  Rental  assistance  is 
paid  by  the  authority  either  directly 
to  the  owner  or  to  the  tenant  who 
then  pays  the  owner. 

The  selection  of  tenants  for  all  sub- 
sidies except  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  is  handled  by  the 
local  housing  authority  which  is 
empowered  to  appoint  a  tenant 
selection  committee.  Tenant's  in- 
comes are  screened  in  confidence  to 
be  sure  that  they  fall  within  allow- 
able limits.  Currently,  a  family  liv- 
ing in  Essex  County  is  eligible  if  its 
maximum  adjusted  income  is: 
53,800  for  one  person,  $4,400  for 
two  persons,  54,900  for  three  per- 
sons, 55,400  for  four  persons, 
55,700  for  five  persons,  56,000  for 
six  persons  or  56,300  for  seven  or 
more  persons.  Adjusted  income  is 
defined  as  gross  income  minus  10  % 
minus  5300  per  child.  No  subsidized 
family  may  pay  more  than  25  %  of 
its  income  for  rent.  A  residency 
requirement  is  not  legal,  but  prefer- 
ence can  be  given  to  local  residents. 
Signs  must  be  posted  and  notifica- 
tion must  be  placed  in  the  local 
newspaper.  First  preference  must  be 
given  to  families  with  four  or  more 
minor  dependents,  second  to  fami- 
lies displaced  by  public  action,  and 
third  to  elderly  persons  of  low 
income. 

The  Massachusetts  Housing  and 
Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  is  the  most 
versatile  source  of  housing  assis- 
tance. Many  communities  have  or 
are  building  MHFA  financed  hous- 
ing. These  include  Gloucester  (a 
school  is  being  converted  into  mixed 
income  housing  for  the  elderly), 
Salem,  Peabody,  Haverhill,  Brain- 
tree,  Brookline,  Beverly,  Lynn, 
Barnstable,  and  Brewster.  MHFA  is 
authorized  to  make  first  mortgage 
loans  to  private  sponsors,  joint 
ventures,  partnerships,  trust  cor- 
porations, cooperatives  or  condo- 
miniums— whether  nonprofit  or 


limited  dividend — and  to  finance 
the  new  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  multi-unit  projects  that  will 
be  available  at  least  in  part  at  low 
and  moderate  rental  levels.  At  least 
25%  of  the  units  in  each  MHFA 
project  must  be  available  to  persons 
meeting  public  housing  income 
limitations.  The  remaining  units  can 
be  rented  to  people  of  moderate 
incomes  (at  a  slightly  lowered  rent) 
or  to  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
market  rates.  The  income  mix  is 
determined  through  an  economic 
study  that  must  be  approved  by 
MHFA. 

MHFA  sponsored  housing  has  a 
good  record.  In  1973,  a  study  was 
done  of  sixteen  MHFA  financed 
projects.  Tenants  were  much  hap- 
pier living  in  developments  with 
higher  MHFA  design  construction 
and  management  standards  than 
were  tenants  in  housing  built  and 
subsidized  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  mix  of  income  levels  did 
not  seem  to  be  as  important  a  factor 
in  determining  tenant  satisfaction. 
Tenants  in  MHFA  mixed  income 
developments  showed  a  substan- 
tially higher  level  of  satisfaction  at 
all  three  income  levels — low,  mod- 
erate and  market  level.  Tenants  in  a 
comparison  group  were  drawn  from 
public  housing  financed  under  the 
federal  Section  221(d)(3)  program, 
236  housing,  and  conventionally- 
financed  private  apartments.  The 
higher  levels  of  satisfaction  among 
MHFA  tenants  has  been  attributed 
to  quality  design  and  management. 
The  mixing  of  income  groups — 
some  subsidized  and  others  not  — 
seems  to  work  very  well. 

No  one  knows  which  families  in  an 
MHFA  project  are  receiving  rent 
subsidies.  This  eliminates  all  sorts  of 
social  pressures,  particularly  on 
children.  When  a  family's  income 
rises  above  the  acceptable  subsidy 
level  or  falls  to  eligible  levels,  they 
can  still  remain  in  the  same  home. 
Most  communities  have  found  that 
the  vast  majority  of  tenants  in 
MHFA  projects  are  former  local 
residents. 

MHFA-financed  housing  is  located 
on  sites  that  are  proposed  by  private 
developers  and  approved  by  the 
MHFA  staff  after  a  thorou^  inspec- 


tion. The  most  important  considera- 
tion is  whether  sites  are  desirable  to 
people  from  all  income  groups. 
MHFA  architects  check  to  be  sure 
that  the  natural  features  are  taken 
into  consideration.  They  review  the 
arrangement  of  buildings,  the  pro- 
vision of  open  space,  recreational 
facilities,  landscaping  and  the  loca- 
tion of  traffic  routes  and  parking 
areas. 

Mortgage  applications  are  reviewed 
to  determine  whether  project  pro- 
posals are  economically  sound  with 
respect  to  construction  costs,  debt 
servicing,  operating  expenses,  real 
estate  taxes,  and  marketability.  An 
MHFA-financed  housing  develop- 
ment is  managed  by  someone  hired 
by  the  owner.  He  or  she  must  meet 
MHFA  standards  insofar  as  fairness 
and  responsibility  in  the  treatment 
of  tenants  is  concerned.  Many 
MHFA  projects  are  successful  co- 
operatives. These  are  different  from 
condominiums.  Tenants  in  coopera- 
tives pay  a  small  (about  $100),  non- 
returnable  entrance  fee  that  is  used 
to  meet  operating  costs.  Tenants  can 
form  their  own  management  organi- 
zation. 

MHFA  will  not  consider  a  project 
application  unless  the  owning  group 
has  clear  control  of  the  land.  This  is 
defined  as  fee  ownership,  an  option 
to  purchase,  or  a  99-year  lease.  If  a 
project  requires  a  zoning  variance, 
this  must  be  granted  before  MHFA 
will  make  any  financial  commit- 
ments. MHFA  has  funded  projects 
as  small  as  three  units,  so  develop- 
ment could  certainly  proceed  under 
Rockport's  current  four-unit  maxi- 
mum for  multi-unit  dwellings. 
MHFA  loans  have  a  40  year  life  and 
require  a  10%  interest  payment  on 
construction  costs  and  a  7  1/4%  in- 
terest payment  for  everything  else. 

Under  Chapter  774  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Laws,  the  so-called 
anti-snob  zoning  law,  if  any  low- 
income  housing  project  (including 
those  financed  by  MHFA)  is  denied 
a  comprehensive  building  permit 
from  a  local  zoning  board  of 


appeals,  the  builder  may  go  to  the 
state  housing  appeals  committee. 
This  Committee  examines  the  pro- 
posed site,  design  plans,  manage- 
ment plans,  tenant  selection  plans, 
etc.,  and  if  the  project  meets  their 
approval,  and  if  the  town  has  unmet 
housing  needs  (which  Rockport 
does),  they  may  grant  the  permit. 
MHFA  will  consider  funding  such 
projects. 

Many  non-local  developers  have 
built  MHFA  financed  housing. 
Some  have  commercial  motives, 
some  do  not.  The  Catholic  Archdio- 
cese has  been  a  major  developer 
using  extra  cemetery  land.  While 
some  of  these  projects  have  been 
excellent,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
insure  a  greater  measure  of  local 
control.  If  a  local  housing  develop- 
ment corporation  is  actively 
engaged  in  developing  MHFA 
financed  housing,  the  state  housing 
appeals  board  is  unlikely  to  grant  a 
building  permit  to  any  other  low- 
income  housing  developer  denied  a 
permit  by  the  Zoning  Board  of 
Appeals. 

A  local  group  in  Rockport  could  set 
up  a  housing  development  corpora- 
tion and  provide  for  a  great  deal  of 
community  input.  While  MHFA 
usually  makes  loans  to  private 
groups,  board  composition  and 
decision-making  powers  could  be 
structured  to  provide  a  high  degree 
of  accountability  to  the  town. 
Municipal  officers  could  be  in- 
volved in  its  direction.  A  housing 
development  corporation  can 
operate  on  a  limited  dividend  basis, 
a  non-profit  basis,  or  as  an  Urban 
Redevelopment  Corporation. 

A  limited  dividend  corporation  is  a 
private  operation.  MHFA  loans  will 
only  cover  90%  of  project  costs, 
and  the  limited  dividend 
corporation  must  provide  10%  of 
the  equity  investment.  Credit 
toward  an  equity  investment  is 
given  for  land  at  a  value  determined 
by  the  MHFA  staff,  (not  by  pur- 
chase price)  and  donations  of  cash 
or  services.  However,  donations  are 
not  deductible.  Property  controlled 
by  private  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions is  taxed.  A  limited  dividend 
corporation  is  allowed  a  6%  annual 
profit.  If  the  same  group  both 
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finances  and  develops  a  project,  the 
corporation  is  allowed  a  lO^o  fee. 
Limited  dividend  corporations  may 
be  owned  by  all  sorts  of  private, 
profit-making  corporations, 
partnerships,  or  individuals.  They 
may  not  issue  government  guaran- 
teed bonds  or  exercise  eminent 
domain.  Any  borrowing  they  do 
must  be  approved  by  MHFA  and 
must  not  encumber  the  properly  in 
case  of  foreclosure.  A  limited  divi- 
dend corporation  can  appoint  local 
officials  (Board  of  Selectmen,  Plan- 
ning Board.  Directors  of  a  40D 
Industrial  Development 
Corporation  or  an  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Commission,  the  Housing 
Authority,  the  Zoning  Board  of 
Appeals,  the  Public  Works'  Direc- 
tor, the  School  Board,  etc.)  to  its 
Board  of  Directors  as  long  as  there  is 
no  conflict  of  interests.  It  can  issue 
non  par  value  stock  of  $10  per 
share  so  that  interested  Rockport 
residents  could  buy  shares,  hold 
stockholder's  meetings,  and  elect  the 
board.  It  could  not,  however,  be 
run  directly  by  town  meeting. 
Through  a  process  known  as  tax- 
syndication,  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  can  sell  stocks  to  high- 
income  investors  looking  for  tax 
shelters. 

Rockport  could  also  organize  a 
nonprofit  housing  development 
corporation.  Some  experts  believe 
that  nonprofit  corporations  work 
better  than  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations because  they  are  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  profit 
motive.  Others  think  that  the6To 
profit  allowed  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  provides  important 
advantages.  A  nonprofit  housing 
development  corporation  may  be 
organized  as  either  one  or  two  sepa- 
rate corporations.  Nonprofit  HDC's 
incorporated  to  serve  the  public 
welfare  automatically  come  under 
either  Section  501(c)(3)  or  501(c)(4) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  If  an 
HDC's  purposes  are  exclusively 
charitable  and  educational,  it  can 
qualify  for  501(c)(3)  status  under 
which  the  HDC  is  tax-exempt  and 
contributions  to  it  are  tax  deducti- 
ble. However,  if  an  HDC  plans  to 
develop  its  own  housing  projects — 
not  merely  to  provide  "front"  mon- 


ey and  technical  assistance  to  non- 
profit sponsors,  it  can  only  obtain 
501(c)(4)  status,  under  which  it  is 
tax  exempt  but  contributions  to  it 
are  not  tax  deductible. 

U  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  HDC  has 
two  options.  It  can  set  up  two  sepa- 
rate corporations  {generally  sharing 
the  same  Board  of  Directors),  one  of 
which  exclusively  manages  land 
acquisition  and  development  and 
the  other  which  stimulates  the  pro- 
duction of  housing  through  spon- 
sors or  by  actually  developing  it 
itself.  If  funded  by  MHFA.  only  the 
latter  is  needed.  The  HDC  can  also 
set  up  a  loan  advisory  committee 
composed  of  board  members,  under 
the  Board  of  Directors,  which  man- 
ages the  501(c)(3)  revolving  fund, 
but  whose  actions  cannot  be  vetoed 
by  the  rest  of  the  board. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  first 
HDC's  originated  in  the  private 
sector.  Although  organized  as  non- 
profit corporations,  they  have  been 
financed  by  corporate  monies  and 
operated  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  investors.  Typically,  they 
have  been  organized  by  Chambers 
of  Commerce  or  other  similar  organ- 
izations. Private  funding  is  some- 
times preferred  to  public  funding 
because  actual  dollar  investments 
help  to  ensure  a  continuing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  individuals  and 
firms  from  which  the  money  comes. 
Also  local  private  money  helps  to 
keep  the  programs  under  local  con- 
trol. Finally,  private  money  can 
most  often  be  obtained  more  quick- 
ly than  public  money.  An  HDC  in 
Rockport  could  operate  on  private 
funds  aione,  if  they  could  be  raised. 
It  could  set  its  own  housing  eligibil- 
ity requirements  as  long  as  it  did  not 
engage  in  profit-making  activities.  It 
would  not  need  state  approval  of 
design  or  management  plans.  It 
would  be  eligible  for  an  MHFA  loan 


covering  lOO^o  of  all  costs.  A  Rock- 
port HDC  could  also  use  a  combi- 
nation of  MHFA  and  private  fund- 
ing. This  would  allow  even  greater 
subsidies,  subsidies  applied  to  some- 
what higher  income  groups,  or  more 
amenities.  The  same  group  could 
develop  a  housing  project  with 
MHFA  financing  and  use  private 
funds  to  provide  mortgage  subsi- 
dies. 

A  nonprofit  HDC  may  appoint 
anyone  it  wishes  to  its  Board  of 
Directors.  Typically,  appointments 
are  offered  to  those  who  make  large 
donations.  While  it  may  not  issue 
slock,  an  HDC  can  organize  as  a 
club  and  elect  directors.  It  can  also 
engage  in  tax  syndication.  The  HDC 
can  own  feeder  organizations- 
profit  making  enterprises — but  they 
must  pay  taxes. 

A  121A  Urban  Redevelopment  Cor- 
poration is  a  publicly-controlled, 
limited  dividend  corporation.  It  is 
authorized  to  operate  in  blighted 
areas  or  in  sections  of  a  community 
in  which  it  is  unduly  costly  to  devel- 
op land  because  of  unsuitable  soils, 
unduly  expensive  excavation  costs, 
fill  or  grading  requirements,  inap- 
propriate or  faulty  plotting,  division 
of  the  area  by  rights  of  way,  diver- 
sity of  ownership  of  plots,  inade- 
quacy of  transportation  or  other 
facilities,  or  abandonment  or  cessa- 
tion of  previous  uses.  A  121A  cor- 
poration is  entitled  to  acquire  and 
assemble  land,  clear  land,  install 
and  construct  public  and  private 
ways  and  public  utilities,  and  pro- 
vide other  services  in  areas  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs. 

A  121A  Urban  Redevelopment  Cor- 
poration can  be  formed  by  three  or 
more  people  or  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration that  submits  a  very  de- 
tailed project  application  including 
a  statement  of  goals  and  finances  to 
the  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs. The  local  planning  board  is 
required  to  hold  hearings  and  sub- 
mit its  opinion  to  DCA  regarding 
the  proposed  activities  of  the  121 A 
Corporation.  If  the  selectmen,  plan- 
ning board,  and  DCA  approve,  a 
permit  will  be  issued.  90%  of  the 
money  raised  by  a  121A  Corpora- 
tion must  be  borrowed  (by  sales  of 
bonds,  from  the  MHFA,  from  the 


EDA,  or  from  private  sources)  or 
come  from  gifts  or  grants.  The  other 
10%  must  come  from  the  issuance 
of  capital  stock.  If  DCA  approves,  a 
121 A  Corporation  can  issue  non  par 
value  stock  to  local  residents  and 
exercise  eminent  domain  powers. 

The  property  of  a  121 A  Urban  Re- 
development Corporation  is  tax- 
exempt  ;  however,  it  must  pay  ex- 
cises in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  town  for 
forty  years  and  is  taxable  thereafter. 
(Excises  equal  5%  of  gross  income 
plus  either  SlO  per  Si  ,000  of  as- 
sessed value  before  development  or 
the  average  of  the  assessments  be- 
fore development,  whichever  is 
less. )  Real  estate  acquired  from 
non-public  sources  is  taxable.  If  the 
121A  Corporation  makes  excessive 
profits,  they  go  back  to  the  town 
until  the  value  of  fair  taxation  on 
the  land  is  reached  and  then  they  go 
toward  reducing  indebtedness, 
improving  the  property,  or  con- 
structing additional  facilities. 

A  121A  Urban  Redevelopment  Cor- 
poration can  finance  and  develop  a 
project  involving  housing  and  in- 
dustry. After  forty  years,  the  devel- 
opment becomes  privately  owned, 
perhaps  by  an  association  of  local 
people.  A  121A  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation  is  accountable 
only  to  the  state  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  and  to  its  stock- 
holders: it  does  not  require  munici- 
pal financing. 

If  Rockport  wished,  it  could  set  up  a 
land  bank  for  conservation  pur- 
poses, an  industrial  development 
corporation,  and  a  housing  develop- 
ment corporation.  They  could  have 
the  same  or  an  overlapping  board  of 
directors.  They  could  share  admin- 
istrative staff  and  headquarters. 
While  each  project  undertaken 
would  be  financed  individually, 
provision  could  be  made  for  all 
profits  to  go  directly  into  the  land 
bank.  There  are  many  options  and 
each  needs  to  be  considered  care- 
fully. It  would  be  a  pity,  though,  if 
Rockport  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  available  housing  assistance 
and  industrial  development  tools 
and  programs. 
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Recommendations: 


Housing  and  Land  Use 


In  view  of  existing  and  emerging 
housing  needs  in  Rockport,  and  in 
order  to  provide  additional  insights 
into  ways  of  meeting  these  needs, 
the  foUowing  recommendations  are 
offered  by  the  Housing  and  Land 
Use  Subcommittee : 


1.  Any  growth  that  does  lake  place 
in  Rockport  should  enhance  the 
character  of  the  town  and  the  value 
of  surrounding  properties.  A  review 
of  the  town's  zoning  by-laws  may 
reveal  areas  in  which  better  control 
of  development  is  desirable.  Some 
newer  zoning  mechanisms,  such  as 
incentive  or  cluster  zoning,  would 
give  the  town  an  opportunity  to 
review  different  aspects  of  new 
development  more  intensively  than 
it  can  now. 


2.  Young  families  are  having  diffi- 
culty finding  places  to  live  in  Rock- 
port. Many  of  these  families  would 
rent  housing  if  it  were  available  at  a 
price  they  could  afford.  There  are 
also  young  families  prepared  to  buy 
their  own  homes.  Many  of  these 
people  may  be  forced  out  of  Rock- 
port unless  appropriate  action  is 
taken.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  help  them  either  through  some- 
thing as  simple  as  a  public  informa- 
tion officer  who  can  advise  Rock- 
port residents  about  available  mort- 
gage assistance  programs  or  through 
a  more  comprehensive  housing 
program  aimed  at  providing  rental 
and  purchase  units  at  more  reason- 
able prices. 

3.  For  families  and  individuals  (par- 
ticularly elderly  residents)  for  whom 
multi-unit  housing  provides  the 
most  suitable  living  environment, 
Rockport  should  lake  steps  to  en- 
courage such  multi-unit  housing  for 
mixed  income  levels. 

4.  The  demand  for  multi-unit  hous- 
ing is  greatest  in  the  two  to  four 
bedroom  category.  Incentive  zoning 
should  be  used  to  encourage  this 
type  of  construction  while  seeing  to 
it  that  necessary  environmental 
safeguards  are  considered . 

5.  Standards  should  be  included  in 
the  town's  by-laws  which  require  a 
review  of  site  considerations  for 
single  family  developments  and  also 
an  assessment  of  the  environmental 
impact  likely  to  be  created  by  multi- 
unit  construction. 


6.  Conversion  of  existing  large 
homes  and  buildings  to  multi-unit 
structures  should  be  favored  over 
the  construction  of  new  buildings. 
These  conversions  should  be  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Town  so  that 
no  one  section  of  Rockport  with 
many  large  structures  is  dominated 
by  conversions. 

7.  The  town  should  investigate  the 
possibility  of  using  some  town-held 
land  (especially  tax  title  land,  which 
has  no  designated  town  function) 
to  defray  the  cost  of  housing.  The 
town's  direct  participation  in  such  a 
project  would  ensure  that  develop- 
ment is  of  high  quality  and  benefi- 
cial to  all  residents. 
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Part  2: 


Tourism  and  Town  Finances 
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Overview 


Between  May  and  October  of  this 
year  at  least  650,000  people  will 
visit  Rockport.  {That  is  more  than 
4,000  tourist-visits  per  day. )  Almost 
80%  of  these  will  be  day-trippers 
who  spend  less  than  a  full  day  in 
town  shopping,  using  the  beaches, 
or  sight-seeing.  Guests  staying  in 
commercial  lodgings  (hotels,  mo- 
tels, inns,  guest  houses)  account  for 
another  15%  of  the  summer  influx. 
The  remaining  5%  or  so  are  tourists 
who  stay  with  friends  or  relatives.  A 
recent  study  prepared  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bicentennial  Commission 
gives  some  indication  of  how  Rock- 
port  stacks  up  against  other  tourist- 
oriented  towns  in  so  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  tourist-days  recorded  during 
1972: 


Rockport 

407,000 

Salem 

660,000 

Concord/Lexington 

700,000 

Plymouth 

700,000 

Sturbridge 

675,000 

This  year,  Rockport's  total  has  in- 
creased to  about  750,000  tourist- 
days. 


In  1972  tourists  spent  an  estimated 
$6,000,000  in  Rockport.  This  mon- 
ey circulated  through  the  local  econ- 
omy, creating  as  much  as  S8  to  S9 
million  worth  of  business.  From  our 
studies  we  have  learned  that  differ- 
ent tourist  types  have  their  own 
spending  habits  and  come  with 
var^'ing  expectations  about  the 
kinds  of  activities  they  hope  to 
engage  in. 

There  are  over  400  business  estab- 
lishments in  Rockport.  Between 
1971  and  1973  twenty  four  new 
shops  catering  primarily  to  the 
tourist  trade  were  added.  Just  about 
70'^c  of  all  businesses  in  Rockport 
are  tourist-dependent.  Although 
summer  visitors  create  certain  costs 
(increasing,  for  example,  the  de- 
mand for  key  public  services)  they 
appear  to  generate  more  in  tax  reve- 
nue than  they  cost  the  town.  Of 
course  there  are  also  non-dollar 
considerations  such  as  traffic  con- 
gestion that  we  found  it  hard  to 
describe  in  our  overall  analysis  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  tourism. 
Our  study  of  tourism  does  not  look 
specifically  at  the  special  impact  of 
seasonal  residents.  The  Census 
Bureau  reports  that  in  1970  there 
were  527  seasonal  units  in  Rock- 
port. Our  own  estimate  is  somewhat 
lower — 330  seasonal  households. 
The  difference  is  that  we  tallied  only 
people  who  live  in  Rockport  full- 
time  during  the  summer  while  the 
census  counted  people  who  rent  or 
own  a  unit  but  use  it  just  on  the 
weekends.  The  Rockport  street  list- 
ing indicates  that  only  53  seasonal 
households  are  owner-occupied. 

The  Tourism  and  Town  Finances 
Subcommittee  set  out  to  learn  more 
about  the  overall  impact  of  tourism 
on  the  town  economy  and  to  add  to 
our  understanding  of  the  role  that 
the  business  community  plays  in 
Rockport.  Ann  Gordon  completed 
more  than  650  interviews  with  visi- 
tors who  stopped  at  the  Information 
Booth.  The  information  booth  sur- 
vey gives  a  good  picture  of  visitor 
expectations  as  well  as  a  more  accu- 
rate accounting  of  tourist  origins 
and  destinations.  Patrice  Yager 
supervised  a  team  of  staff  members 
including  Jack  Reed,  Don  Ouellette, 
Janet  Knott,  John  Wilbur,  Jim  Gust, 
Betsy  Lund,  Ann  Gordon,  and  Brian 
Sheedy  who  interviewed  over  1500 


visitors  in  various  locations  around 
town.  The  on-the-street  surveys 
provide  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  spending  habits  of  each 
tourist  type.  With  the  help  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Bearskin 
Neck  Association.  Betsy  Lund  pre- 
pared an  extensive  survey  of  busi- 
nesses. Betsy's  analysis  offers  an 
enormous  amount  of  information 
about  the  financial  contribution  that 
the  business  community  makes  to 
the  town  and  about  the  operations 
of  each  type  of  shop  and  establish- 
ment. Don  Ouellette  put  together  a 
summary'  of  the  open-ended  com- 
ments that  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  the  on-the-street  and  busi- 
ness surveys,  while  Jack  Reed,  an 
experienced  journalist,  developed  a 
series  of  vignettes  that  portray 
Rockport's  businessmen  and  wom- 
en, artists  and  craftsmen  at  work. 
Although  Jack's  vignettes  are  some- 
what less 'scientifically  rigorous" 
than  most  of  our  findings,  they  add 
a  dimension  of  warmth  and  per- 
sonal feeling  that  we  all  feel  is  quite 
important  to  understanding  the  full 
impact  of  tourist-related  businesses 
on  the  town.  Finally,  Jim  Gust  pre- 
pared an  extremely  detailed  analysis 
of  town  expenditures  and,  based  on 
extensive  conversations  with  key 
local  officials,  he  developed  an 
analysis  of  the  costs  of  public  ser- 
vices attributable  directly  to  sum- 
mer visitors.  Vic  Franckiewicz 
helped  to  edit  the  entire  tourism  and 
town  finances  section  of  this  report. 


It  is  surprising  that  a  town  like 
Rockport.  with  a  tourist  tradition 
dating  back  to  the  early  twentieth 
century,  still  has  not  learned  to  live 
with  the  influx  of  summer  visitors  or 
to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  tour- 
ist-oriented economy.  The  battle 
lines  arc  drawn.  According  to  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  commu- 
nity attitudes  published  by  Citizens 
for  Rockport  in  November  1973,  as 
many  as  SOTo  of  Rockport's  resi- 
dents disapprove  of  the  increasing 
number  of  tourists  and  shops.  64  % 
of  those  living  in  Rockport  feel  that 
the  town's  problems  are  caused  pri- 
marily by  day-trippers.  On  the 
opposing  side  is  the  business  com- 
munity with  more  than  70*ro  of  its 
establishments  in  need  of  the  tourist 
dollar  to  stay  in  existence.  Both 
sides  agree  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  to  reduce  the  inconven- 
iences created  by  visitors  during  the 
summer  months. 

There  is  an  overriding  fear  among 
many  residents  that  if  the  noise, 
congestion,  and  other  drawbacks  of 
tourism  are  checked,  Rockport  will 
become  still  more  attractive  and  the 
problems  will  worsen.  The  business 
community  is  sympathetic,  at  least 
in  part.  Beyond  a  certain  point  over- 
crowding destroys  the  unique  charm 
of  Rockport  which  attracts  the  tour- 
ists in  the  first  place.  Moreover, 
most  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity are  concerned  about  the 
perceptible  shift  that  has  occurred  in 
the  types  of  visitors  coming  to 
Rockport.  The  increase  in  day-trip- 
pers has  brought  with  it  the  pro- 
liferation of  shops  catering  to  "the 
trinket  crowd."  What  seems  to  be 
needed  is  an  armistice  of  sorts.  The 
year-round  residents  ought  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  tourism  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  business  community. 
Everyone  needs  to  accept  the  dis- 
tinctions among  the  different  types 
of  tourists.  Some  are  beneficial, 
especially  those  who  stay  in  com- 
mercial lodgings.  Not  only  do  they 
spend  more  on  just  about  every- 
thing, but  the  hotels,  motels,  inns 
and  restaurants  that  they  patronize 
offer  a  substantial  number  of  tem- 
porary jobs  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  full-time  residents. 


If  the  issue  were  just  one  of  dollars 
and  cents,  tourism  would  win  hands 
down.  Jim  Gust's  study  of  town 
finances  shows  that  Rockport  re- 
ceives more  revenue  from  tourist- 
related  industries  than  it  spends  to 
accommodate  visitors.  If  we  con- 
sider the  millions  of  dollars  that 
tourism  brings  into  the  economy, 
and  the  number  of  jobs  it  creates, 
the  amount  it  costs  Rockport  is 
insignificant.  But  more  than  money 
is  at  stake.  There  is  no  way  to  attach 
a  dollar  value  to  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  off-season,  or  to  the  absence 
of  traffic  and  noise,  or  to  a  walk  on 
the  Neck  in  total  solitude.  There  is  a 
paradox  here.  The  things  about 
Rockport  that  its  residents  want  to 
keep  intact  are  the  very  things  that 
tourists  find  attractive.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  keep  Rockport  quaint 
and  free  from  tourists  at  the  same 
time.  The  best  solution,  it  seems,  is 
for  the  town  to  become  more  ag- 
gressive about  protecting  the  rights 
of  its  citizens.  Limits  can  be  imposed 
on  the  number  of  day-trippers  by 
implementing  more  effective  park- 
ing and  traffic  restrictions,  by  rout- 
ing visitors  around  congested  areas, 
and  by  maintaining  high  quality 
shops  and  merchandise. 

We  originally  hoped  to  trace  the 
flow  of  money  through  the  Rock- 
port economy.  We  had  to  abandon 
this  effort.  It  required  more  infor- 
mation about  the  finances  of  indi- 
vidual shops  and  firms  than  the 
subcommittee  felt  comfortable  col- 
lecting. To  get  a  full  picture  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  tourism,  a  de- 
tailed study  such  as  the  one  we  had 
originally  proposed  will  eventually 
be  necessary.  It  will  involve  a  care- 
ful review  of  every  dollar— where  it 
comes  from  and  where  it  eventually 
winds  up.  These  calculations  are  not 
hard  to  make,  but  the  information  is 
difficult  to  come  by.  We  hope  that 
some  way  can  be  found  of  amassing 
this  data  on  a  voluntary  basis,  for 
without  it  the  complete  story  will 
never  be  told. 
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Numbers  of  Visitors 


Using  traffic  figures  provided  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  information  collected  through 
our  on-the-street  surveys,  we  esti- 
mate that  by  the  end  of  the  1974 
tourist  season  about  760,000  visitor- 
days  will  have  been  spent  in  Rock- 
port.  (A  visitor-day  is  equivalent  to 
one  visitor  spending  one  day  in 
Rockport.) 

This  figure  includes: 


Visitor-days 

One-day  visitors 

609,000 

Visitors  staying  in 
commercial  lodgings 

104.000 

Visitors  staying  with 
friends  and  relatives 

47,000 

760,000 

These  tourists  will  spend  about 
$5,300,000  in  Rockport. 

Based  on  this  information  we  can 
now  see  that  the  estimated  number 
of  visits  for  1972  (530,000  visitor- 
days)  contained  in  the  Rockport 
Factbook  {March  1974)  was  incor- 
rect. It  should  have  been  407,000. 
Our  more  recent  survey  indicates 
that  there  are  fewer  people  in  each 
party  arriving  by  car  than  had  been 
assumed. 

Our  figures  show  a  startling  increase 
in  the  number  of  one-day  visitors 
since  1972.  It  is  not  clear,  though, 
whether  this  trend  will  continue. 
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Tourist  Expectations 


Findings 


During  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  685  visitors  were  inter- 
viewed at  the  Board  of  Trade  infor- 
mation booth  located  on  Route  127. 
This  study  was  designed  to  help  us 
learn  more  about  the  tourists  who 
come  to  Rockport  and  what  draws 
them  to  town.  Since  the  survey 
focuses  on  tourists  before  they  ac- 
tually reach  their  destination,  it  tells 
us  something  about  people's  expec- 
tations and  the  way  they  have 
planned  their  visits. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  people 
travel  from  different  comers  of  the 
countr>',  if  not  the  world,  to  visit 
Rockport.  According  to  our  figures, 
only  one  half  of  the  visitors  who 
stop  at  the  information  booth  reside 
in  Massachusetts.  The  majority  of 
foreign  visitors  come  from  Canada, 
although  we  encountered  guests 
from  France.  England,  Finland,  and 
Colombia. 

Visitors  to  Rockport  also  come  from 
various  regions  of  the  United  States, 
and  quite  a  few,  naturally,  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area.  Despite  the  congestion  on 
weekends,  many  city  dwellers  con- 
sider Rockport  a  pleasant  escape 
from  the  frenzied  pace  of  city  living. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  distri- 
bution of  the  out-of-state  visitors. 
More  than  one  third  of  the  travelers 
who  seek  information  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  booth  come  from  outside 
the  New  England  area.  An  over- 
whelming percentage  (TTT? }  come 
from  the  Mid-Atlantic  states,  and 
almost  one  half  of  all  out-of-New 
England  visitors  come  from  New 
York. 

There  are  twice  as  many  visitors 
from  the  Midwest  as  there  are  from 
the  South  and  West  combined. 
(Most  of  the  Midwesterners  come 
from  Illinois  and  Michigan.)  Only 
ten  percent  of  the  out-of-New  Eng- 
land visitors  come  from  the  western 
and  southern  sections  of  the  United 
States,  most  frequently  from  Florida 
or  California. 

For  one  third  of  the  tourists  we 
interviewed  at  the  information 
booth,  Rockport  is  the  only  stop  on 
their  journey.  Not  surprisingly, 
seventy-three  percent  of  this  group 
comes  from  Massachusetts.  The 
majority  of  the  people  who  plan  to 
visit  other  spots  besides  Rockport 
generally  stop  elsewhere  on  Cape 
Ann.  Most  of  these  individuals  have 
never  been  to  Rockport  before. 

There  is  a  significant  number  of 
tourists  who  would  prefer  to  stay  in 
Rockport  but  who  leave,  neverthe- 
less, when  they  learn  that  no  camp- 
ing facilities  are  provided,  no  liquor 
is  served  in  restaurants,  and  in 
many  instances,  no  accommoda- 
tions are  left  on  the  weekend. 


Geographic  Distribution 


0\'crall  Weekend  Weekday 

Visitor  Visitor  Visitor 

PcrccniJgc  Percenlage  Percentage 


Visitors  who  come  from  other  parts 
of  the  countr>*  drive  from  Boston  to 
Rockport  as  part  of  a  more  exten- 
sive New  England  coastal  vacation. 
These  visitors  usually  return  to 
Rockport  for  periods  of  longer  dura- 
tion, although  their  visits  are  some- 
what infrequent.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  visitors  who  plan  to  stay  for 
more  than  seven  days  have  been  to 
Rockport  at  least  once  before. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  all  visitors 
come  to  Rockport  for  only  one  day 
(eighty-two  percent  on  Sundays  and 
sixty-seven  percent  on  weekdays). 
This  fluctuation  is  explained  in  part 
by  the  working  family  that  can  only 
visit  Rockport  on  days  off.  About 
twice  as  many  Boston  area  residents 
visit  Rockport  on  Sundays  as  on 
weekdays.  Fifty-one  percent,  even 
before  they  confronted  the  traffic 
congestion  in  downtown  Rockport, 
said  they  would  consider  taking  the 
train  on  their  next  visit.  This  reac- 
tion is  presumably  based  on  the 
convenience  of  train  travel  com- 
pared with  general  road  congestion. 


Boston  Area 

10.5 

13.1 

9.2 

Elsewhere  in  Massachusetts 
(includes  outlying  suburbs  o( 
Boston) 

36.8 

42.8 

33.8 

Elsewhere  in  New  England 

15.2 

10.9 

17.3 

Other  states 

33.7 

31.0 

35.1 

Other  countries 

3.8 

2.2 

4.6 

Perhaps  the  sight-seeing,  beaches, 
or  shopping  areas  were  too  crowded 
the  first  time  or  perhaps  many  tour- 
ists feel  that  some  of  these  activities 
need  to  be  experienced  only  once. 

Returning  visitors  are  more  likely  to 
engage  in  activities  such  as  boating, 
fishing,  picnicking,  diving,  visiting 
friends  or  relatives,  painting,  or 
dining.  Some  of  these  are  only  feasi- 
ble if  you  have  friends  or  relatives  in 
town. 


About  fifty  percent  of  alt  visitors  to 
Rockport  come  in  parties  of  two 
people.  The  greatest  percentage  in 
this  category  are  between  the  ages  of 
30-55.  This  group  tends  to  stay  for 
less  than  one  week.  Couples  prefer 
to  visit  Rockport  for  a  short  get- 
away, while  longer  visits  are  more 
often  geared  towards  small  families. 
Long  vacations  are  considered  too 
expensive  for  larger  families— those 
with  more  than  three  children  tend 
to  stay  only  for  the  day. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  all  visitors 
come  to  Rockport  to  sight  see. 
Other  popular  activities  include 
shopping  {57% ),  going  to  the  beach 
(45%),  and  visiting  art  galleries 
(42%).  Along  with  visiting  histori- 
cal sites,  these  activities  seem  to  be 
more  popular  with  first-time  visitors 
than  with  people  who  have  been  to 
Rockport  at  least  once  before. 
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Traffic  Problems 


Dov\'Titown  parking  and  traffic  con- 
gestion are  a  constant  source  of 
irritation  and  frustration  to  both 
residents  and  tourists.  Although 
I    strict  parking  regulations  are  en- 
'    forced,  chastising  visitors  with 

■  parking  fines  after  they  have  caused 
congestion  does  not  improve  the 
situation. 

The  Rockport  Board  of  Trade  has 
provided  a  viable,  though  limited, 
alternative  to  downtown  parking. 
Unfortunately,  the  peripheral  lot 
that  they  sponsor  has  not  been  uti- 
lized to  any  great  extent.  The  pri- 
vate sector  has  attempted  to  provide 
I    a  public  service  that  could  obvious- 

■  ly  be  handled  more  effectively  by 
the  town  government. 

If  positive  action  were  taken  to 
channel  visitor  traffic  into  the 
peripheral  parking  lot,  a  great  deal 
'    of  congestion  downtown  might  be 

■  eliminated.  This  would  make  Bear- 
skin Neck,  Dock  Square  and  other 
portions  of  town  more  enjoyable 
and  convenient  for  both  tourists  and 
residents. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  exist- 
ing traffic  controls  are  ineffective. 
The  peripheral  lot  provides  the  only 
alternative  to  downtown  parking. 
Yet  the  shuttle  bus  service  which 
connects  the  peripheral  lot  with  the 
downtown  (about  1  1/2  miles  away) 
offers  very  limited  and  inflexible 
service.  Thus,  visitors  for  whom  the 
outer  parking  area  is  most  attractive 
are  those  who  come  for  only  one 
day  (especially  in  large  groups)  and 
who  plan  to  focus  their  entire  visit 
on  the  shopping  area  downtown. 

Even  this  group  is  not  always  at- 
tracted to  the  parking  lot.  Despite 
the  congestion,  many  tourists  prefer 
'    to  fight  their  way  downtown  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  convenient  park- 
ing space.  This  seems  justifiable  for 
those  with  young  children  (who 
need  a  diaper  bag  nearby),  for  those 


with  picnic  gear,  or  for  elderly  visi- 
tors who  cannot  walk  great  dis- 
tances. However,  these  groups 
make  up  a  small  percentage  of 
Rockport's  visitors.  According  to 
our  data,  most  visitors  travel  in 
parties  of  two  and  are  in  the  18-30 
or  30-55  age  brackets.  In  either  case, 
they  usually  end  up  parking  on  a 
side  street  that  is  at  least  as  incon- 
venient as  the  peripheral  parking 
lot. 

Some  one-day  visitors  avoid  the 
peripheral  lot  because  they  plan  to 
spend  only  a  short  period  of  time  in 
town.  For  them,  the  $2.00  fee  seems 
unfair  since  they  are  asked  to  pay 
the  same  amount  as  someone  who 
stays  all  day.  Finally,  there  are  those 
who  never  even  find  out  that 
peripheral  parking  is  available. 
They  miss  the  parking  sign  on  the 
way  in  or  cannot  find  sufficient 
information  about  fees  and  shuttle 
service  to  make  a  decision.  Some 
visitors  have  even  suggested  that  the 
lot — which  is  in  a  rather  isolated 
area — appears  to  be  deserted  and 
somewhat  frightening  to  come  back 
to  late  in  the  evening. 

A  large  part  of  Rockport's  traffic 
dilemma  is  caused  by  visitors  pass- 
ing through  who  insist  on  driving 
through  the  downtown  area  even 
though  they  do  not  intend  to  stop. 
The  peripheral  lot  does  nothing  to 
ease  the  burden  they  create.  Nor 
does  it  benefit  overnight  visitors 
who  plan  to  park  their  cars  at  ho- 
tels, motels,  or  lodges,  but  who  add 
to  the  congestion  while  they  cruise 
toward  their  destinations. 

By  further  endorsing  the  peripheral 
lot  (either  by  subsidizing,  leasing,  or 
purchase)  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
could  take  an  important  step  toward 
easing  the  traffic  flow.  As  long  as 
visitors  think  they  have  the  option 
of  driving  downtown  there  will  be 
congestion.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
downtown  parking  should  be 
banned.  But  further  endorsement  of 
the  peripheral  lot  would  undoubted- 
ly produce  positive  results. 

Currently,  the  staff  at  the  informa- 
tion booth  is  obliged  to  mention 
that  parking  is  available  downtown. 
The  peripheral  lot  is  privately 
owned  despite  the  public  service  it 


provides.  Given  the  option  of  pri- 
vate parking  vs.  downtown  parking 
most  visitors  insist  on  taking  their 
chances  downtown.  They  do  so 
even  though  they  are  forewarned 
about  the  congestion  they  are  likely 
to  encounter. 

Based  on  our  experiments  this  sum- 
mer, it  has  become  clear  that  first 
time  visitors  are  much  more  likely 
to  choose  the  peripheral  lot  if  they 
are  not  told  first  about  the  avail- 
ability of  downtown  parking. 
Usually  visitors  who  ask  about  the 
location  of  interesting  activities  are 
told  that  the  information  booth  is 
only  about  one  mile  from  the  center 
of  town.  The  peripheral  lot  is  men- 
tioned later  as  a  way  to  bypass  the 
parking  problems  downtown.  As 
soon  as  they  realize  how  close  they 
are  to  the  center  of  town,  tour- 
ists generally  prefer  to  drive.  How- 
ever, when  told  initially  to  park  in 
the  peripheral  lot  and  to  use  the 
shuttle  bus  in  order  to  reach  the 
interesting  activities,  a  good  number 
of  people  accept  the  suggestion 
without  question.  They  realize  that 
other  locations  in  the  area  (specifi- 
cally beaches)  charge  as  much  as 
$4.00  for  parking.  So  it  is  no  sur- 
prise that  Rockport  does  the  same. 


In  order  to  catch  the  tourist  traffic 
that  does  not  stop  at  the  informa- 
tion booth,  the  town  might  consider 
posting  road  signs  that  read  "Munic- 
ipal Parking  Area  for  Rockport 
Visitors."  To  further  reinforce  the 
idea,  it  might  even  be  possible  to 
locate  a  patrolman  on  the  road  by 
the  information  booth.  Few  visitors 
would  question  the  policeman's 
authority  or  the  credibility  of  a 
town-endorsed  parking  lot. 

The  town  might  also  consider  other 
steps  such  as  extending  the  shuttle 
bus  service  to  additional  points  in 
Rockport  (such  as  beaches  or  major 
hotels)  or  providing  lockers  in  the 
downtown  vicinity  where  visitors 
can  leave  their  packages  and  travel- 
ing gear.  To  induce  tourists  who 
plan  to  stay  only  a  short  time  to  use 
the  parking  lot,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  pro-rate  parking  fees  on  an 
hourly  basis,  or  to  provide  free 
parking  and  charge  only  for  the 
shuttle  bus  service.  Finally  to  cope 
with  the  traffic  congestion  caused 
by  tourists  who  do  not  actually  plan 
to  get  out  of  their  cars,  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  install  signs  that 
detour  these  visitors  around  the 
downtown  area.  Another  approach 
might  be  to  make  the  shuttle  bus 
ride  something  special  (perhaps 
employing  a  surrey  or  a  colorful 
double-decker  bus). 

In  any  event,  the  town  must  take 
more  responsibility  for  channeling 
the  flow  of  visitors.  New  signs 
advertising  "Municipal  Parking  for 
Visitors"  or  additional  police  guid- 
ance would  not  involve  substantial 
expenditures.  The  construction  of 
one  or  more  municipal  lots,  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  the  shuttle  bus,  or 
the  construction  of  additional  con- 
veniences for  visitors  would  involve 
somewhat  larger  expenditures,  but 
might  be  well  worth  the  cost. 
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Information 


Misplaced  Expectations 


Although  ihe  information  booth  is 
privately  supported,  it  provides  a 
fundamental  public  service.  The 
information  booth  staff  is  extremely 
helpful.  They  direct  visitors  either 
to  specific  streets  or  to  locations  of 
general  interst .  They  also  help  visi- 
tors plan  their  activities  and  to  find 
accommodations.  These  services  are 
provided  free  of  charge.  The  em- 
ployees make  a  special  effort  not  to 
direct  tourists  to  locations  where 
they  will  be  unwelcome. 

Unfortunately  (though  understand- 
ably) the  most  comprehensive  ser- 
vice involves  arranging  overnight 
accommodations.  In  this  respect, 
staff  members  are  compelled  to  act 
more  as  booking  agents  than  as  tour 
guides.  Most  one-day  visitors  are 
told  about  only  the  traditional  tour- 
ist sites.  Very  little  information  is 
provided  about  other  more  special- 
ized pastimes  (e.g.,  nature  walks, 
blueberrying,  birding,  fishing). 

Many  visitors  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  information  booth  is  a 
town  supported  service  providing 
visitors  with  all  possible  alternatives 
for  lodging,  dining,  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Clearly,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Since  the  Board  of  Trade 
finances  the  information  booth, 
their  emphasis  on  overnight  accom- 
modations is  not  unreasonable.  This 
is  another  instance,  though,  in 
which  the  town  government  could 
be  playing  a  more  helpful  role. 

The  booth  is  presently  limited  in  the 
information  it  can  supply,  first, 
because  of  obligations  to  its  spon- 
sors, and  second,  because  it  does 
not  receive  any  direction  or  printed 
material  from  the  town.  Perhaps  the 
Selectmen  should  consider  sponsor- 
ing the  existing  information  booth 
or  setting  up  a  second  municipal 
booth  downtown. 


By  maintaining  lists  of  all  accom- 
modations (not  just  Board  of  Trade 
members)  the  booth  could  help  to 
attract  additional  revenues.  Also, 
by  being  better  prepared  for  re- 
quests regarding  specialized  activi- 
ties, the  information  booth  could 
help  to  ease  congestion  by  appro- 
priately diverting  visitors  from  the 
downtown  area.  There  are  some 
residents  who  will  oppose  the  idea, 
as  they  want  to  keep  the  tourists 
bottled  up  on  Bearskin  Neck.  Per- 
haps they  are  right,  but  the  conges- 
tion and  unnecessary  crowding  also 
affects  residents  who  need  to  move 
through  the  area  or  to  complete 
errands  of  their  own. 


Different  types  of  tourists  come  to 
Rockport.  Visitors  who  have  been 
there  before  or  who  have  heard 
about  Rockport  through  a  friend  or 
relative  usually  have  a  good  idea  of 
what  to  expect.  Their  hopes  are 
usually  fulfilled  since  they  often 
plan  their  vacation  around  what  is 
available  in  Rockport.  There  is  also 
a  substantial  group  of  tourists,  espe- 
cially those  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  who  come  to  Rockport 
because  they  hear  that  is  is  a  "nice 
place  to  visit."  More  often  than  not, 
these  first-time  visitors  expect  to 
find  convenient  and  verdant  picnic 
areas,  camping  grounds  with  good 
facilities,  sandy  beaches  with  eating 
facilities,  well-marked  historical 
sites,  and  bicycle  trails. 

They  are  eventually  pulled  along 
with  the  crowd  into  the  downtown 
tourist  area.  Sometimes  they  aban- 
don their  original  expectations  and 
enjoy  the  activities  available.  Often 
they  are  caught  financially,  as  well 
as  psychologically,  unprepared  to 
do  anything  but  browse. 

By  advertising  historical  tours,  the 
town  might  not  only  provide  an 
enriching  experience  for  both  resi- 
dents and  visitors,  but  might  also 
encourage  the  type  of  visitors  who 
would  match  Rockport's  image  of 
the  type  of  tourists  that  it  wants. 
Perhaps  bicycle  paths  and  picnic 
facilities  are  too  much  to  ask  of  a 
tiny  coastal  town  that  is  already 
overburdened  by  summer  visitors. 
Certainly  camping  grounds  and 
additional  beaches  are  out  of  the 
question. 


The  greater  the  distance  that  tourists 
travel,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  they 
heard  about  Rockport  through  a 
map  or  a  tour  book.  Many  of  these 
visitors  stop  in  Rockport  just  for  the 
day,  but  they  are  the  people  who 
most  often  return  for  longer  visits 
later  on.  More  than  half  of  the  peo- 
ple who  stop  at  the  information 
booth  have  never  been  to  Rockport 
before.  Perhaps  the  town  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  maps,  guide 
books,  and  other  publications  are 
available  to  present  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  Rockport  has  to 
offer.  The  Board  of  Trade  supplies 
the  information  used  in  most  of 
these  publications,  but  perhaps  the 
town  itself  should  do  more  to  dis- 
suade those  with  misplaced  expec- 
tations from  coming. 
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Tourist  Spending: 


On-the-Street  Survey 


Method 


Findings 


Approximately  1,650  Rockport 
visitors  were  interviewed  in  twelve 
different  locations  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  We  spoke  with  a  ran- 
dom sample  of  people  at  Front 
Beach,  Main  Street,  the  tip  of  Bear- 
skin Neck,  Tuna  Wharf,  Dock 
Square,  T-Wharf,  the  Train  Depot, 
the  Shuttle  Bus  Stop,  Pigeon  Cove 
Harbor,  three  hotels  not  in  the 
downtown  area.  Cape  Hedge  Beach, 
and  at  the  Fourth  of  July  Parade 
(Table  1).  In  choosing  the  sample  we 
made  every  attempt  to  pick  dates 
and  times  that  would  depict  any 
changes  in  the  visitor  population 
that  occurred  during  the  three  sum- 
mer months. 


Table  1 :  Interview  Locations 


Number  of  Intervit 


Front  Beach 

255 

Cape  Hedge  Beach 

133 

Pigeon  Cove  Harbor  Area 

54 

Main  Street 

194 

Shuttle  Bus 

139 

Bearskin  Neck  (tip) 

125 

Dock  Square 

185 

Tuna  Wharf 

156 

Train  Depot 

147 

T-Wharf 

162 

Parade  (July  Fourth  only) 

29 

Hotel  or  Inn 

100 

Total 


Table  2 :  Point  of  Origin  and  Length 
of  Stay 


Origin 


Staying  Jusi 
for  the  Day 


Overnight 


Gloucester 

52 

1 

Boston  Area 

342 

45 

Massachusetts 

429 

82 

New  England 

68 

48 

Outside 

New  England 

138 

138 

Outside  USA 

23 

14 

Total 


1,052 


328 


Of  the  1,550  people  we  approached 
on  the  street  (the  100  hotel  surveys 
are  treated  separately)  156  were 
Rockport  residents.  The  other  1,393 
were  visitors.  Slightly  less  than 
one  third  were  from  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area.  The  results  of 
our  on-the-street  surveys  match  the 
figures  gathered  at  the  information 
booth  regarding  the  points  of  origin 
and  destination  of  Rockport  visitors 
(Table  2). 

Rockport  is  becoming  a  favored 
visiting  spot  for  younger  families 
and  their  children.  The  1,393  indi- 
viduals that  we  interviewed  repre- 
sented a  total  visiting  family  popu- 
lation of  4,365  people.  50%  were 
under  30  years  of  age  and  only 
11.9%  were  over  55 .  There  are  age 
differences  among  tourist  types; 
visitors  staying  with  friends  and 
relatives  are  generally  younger 
while  those  in  commercial  lodgings 
are  somewhat  older.  The  trend 
toward  younger  tourists  has  created 
some  problems.  Many  families 
point  out  that  there  are  not  enough 
spots  where  they  can  sit  and  enjoy 
the  view.  Picnic  areas,  bike  rental 
shops,  teen  centers,  and  better  ac- 
cess to  the  beach  are  some  of  the 
things  that  younger  couples  and 
families  seem  to  be  seeking.  They 
enjoy  the  shops,  but  they  seem  to 
long  for  more  "outdoor"  activities. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  parents 
with  whom  we  spoke  pleaded  for 
more  public  restrooms  and  places  to 
change  diapers  and  childrens'  damp 
swimwear.  Many  also  expressed  a 
desire  for  more  parking  facilities 
downtown  so  they  would  not  have 
to  carry  children,  toys,  carriages, 
etc.  as  far  as  they  presently  do. 
There  is  a  great  appreciation  of 
Rockport's  scenic  beauty.  Some 
families  commented  extensively  on 
their  desire  to  live  in  Rockport  al- 
though they  knew  they  could  not 
afford  to. 

What  do  people  do  in  Rockport? 
Oddly  enough,  the  answer  to  this 
question  depends  on  what  visitors 
(especially  first-time  visitors)  think 
they  are  going  to  do  before  they 
actually  arrive.  The  Information 
Booth  Survey  asked  visitors  what 
they  planned  to  do  while  they  were 
in  Rockport,  but  the  On-the-Street 
Survey  monitored  what  they  had 


actually  done.  Many  first-time  visi- 
tors plan  to  go  sight-seeing  and  pic- 
nicking. Once  they  are  downtown, 
though,  they  find  that  this  is  not 
feasible.  Instead  they  wander  from 
shop  to  shop,  some  looking  to  buy, 
most,  however,  simply  browsing. 
When  asked  what  they  had  actually 
done  during  their  visit,  most  re- 
sponded that  they  had  walked 
around  town. 

All  visitors  to  Rockport  seem  to  do 
the  same  things  and  go  the  same 
places.  Walking  downtown,  shop- 
ping, dining,  going  to  the  beach, 
and  driving  around  Cape  Ann  are 
the  most  popular  activities  (Table 
3).  Everyone,  with  the  exception  of 
fewer  than  20  of  the  1393  visitors, 
said  they  had  enjoyed  their  visit, 
although  many  had  spent  almost  no 
money.  There  may  be  nothing 
wrong  with  the  fact  that  these  visi- 
tors make  little  or  no  economic  con- 
tribution to  the  town,  but  most 
shopkeepers  and  businessmen  dis- 
agree. If  the  value  of  each  visitor 
depends  on  his  or  her  economic 
contribution  to  the  town,  there 
ought  to  be  more  spending  options. 
As  it  is  now,  visitors  feel  trapped 
downtown  regardless  of  what  else 
they  might  want  to  do.  There  are  no 
historic  or  nature  trails.  There  are 
few  public  open  spaces  suitable  for 
picnicking.  There  is  limited  access 
to  fairs  or  exhibits  outside  the 
downtown  shopping  area.  Boating, 
sailing,  fishing,  and  bicycle  rentals 
are  all  extremely  limited.  If  there 
were  other  options,  many  tourists 
might  stay  longer  and  spend  more 
money  (Table  4). 


Table  3:  Most  Popular  Activities 

Percent 

of 

Participation 


Day-Trippers 

Walking  Downtown 

Shopping 

Dining 

Going  to  the  Beach 

82.2 
65.8 
39.2 
27.0 

Driving  around  Cape  Ann 

11.2 

Commercial  Lodgers 

Walking  Downtown 

Shopping 

Dining 

Going  to  the  Beach 

92.9 
83.4 
74.6 
66.8 

Driving  around  Cape  Ann 

39.9 

Friends/  Relatives 

Walking  Downtown 

82.3 

Going  to  the  Beach 

76.3 

Shopping 

Dining 

Driving  around  Cape  Ann 

70.1 
51.5 
34.0 

Table  4:  Most  Popular  Sites 


Percent 

(hat  have  Visited 

or  Plan  to  Visit 


Day-Trippers 

Bearskin  Neck 
Dock  Square 
Main  Street 
T-Wharf 
Front  Beach 


84.6 
82.9 
80.7 
52.9 
26.6 


Commercial  Lodgers 

Dock  Square 
Main  Street 
Bearsin  Neck 
T-Wharf 
Front  Beach 


98.4 
97.9 
97.4 
80.3 
57.5 


Visiting  Friends  or  Relatives 


Main  Street 
Dock  Square 
Bearskin  Neck 
T-Wharf 
Front  Beach 


87.6 
82.5 
80.4 
69.1 
53.6 
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The  average  amount  spent  by  each 
person  depends,  of  course,  on 
whether  or  not  they  are  just  slaying 
for  the  day,  staying  in  commercial 
lodgings,  or  are  visiting  friends  or 
relatives.  The  average  amount  spent 
by  one  day  visitors  (day-trippers)  is 
S4.29  per  person.  For  visitors  stay- 
ing in  commercial  lodgings  this  fig- 
ure is  S23.34  per  day  (including  an 
average  of  SlO. 07  for  lodging).  Visi- 
tors staying  with  friends  or  relatives 
spend  an  average  of  S5.13  per  per- 
son per  day. 

In  order  to  determine  what  each 
tourist  spent,  we  asked  each  person 
we  interviewed  to  indicate  (he 
amount  they  spent  for  each  s€r\'ice 
or  in  each  type  of  shop  (without 
divulging  the  name  of  any  particular 
shop,  restaurant,  hotel,  etc.).  Most 
were  very  cooperative  and  they 
were  often  quite  surprised  to  find 
out  how  much  money  they  had 
spent  in  all.  Ovemighters  were 
asked  to  calculate  the  amount  they 
had  spent  to  date  without  predicting 
future  expenditures.  Over  52 '^  of 
the  overnighters  were  staying  less 
than  five  days.  By  talking  to  various 
families  at  different  points  in  their 
stay  (beginning,  middle,  and  end) 
we  assume  that  we  developed  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  total  amount 
spent  by  overnighters  each  day.  The 
total  amounts  spent  per  family  were 
divided  by  the  number  of  people  in 
each  family  (Table  5). 

The  list  of  possible  places  to  spend 
money  in  Rockport  is  quite  exten- 
sive: antique  shops,  bookstores, 
sight-seeing  or  fishing  boats,  park- 
ing facilities  and  gas  stations,  motels 
and  guest  houses,  galleries  and  stu- 
dios, food  stores,  craft  shops,  cloth- 
ing shops,  gift  shops,  restaurants 
and  still  others.  One-day  visitors 
spent  most  of  their  money  in  res- 
taurants and  gift  shops.  In  addition 
to  money  spent  on  lodging,  over- 
night visitors  concentrated  their 
spending  in  restaurants  and  food 
stores.  Those  visiting  with  friends  or 
relatives  spent  most  of  their  money 
in  food  stores  and  galleries. 


The  general  feeling  of  most  Rock- 
port  businessmen  is  that  tourists 
spend  money  in  town  when  they  are 
comfortable  and  when  they  have 
easy  access  to  downtown  shops. 
They  assume,  therefore,  that  cars 
must  be  allowed  downtown  in  order 
to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of 
spending.  Over  81  '"o  of  the  visitors 
we  interviewed  came  by  car  and 
over  75'^c  of  these  people  either 
parked  downtown  or  in  a  nearby 
residential  area.  We  asked  visitors  if 
they  knew  about  the  peripheral 
parking  lot  and  many  responded 
they  did,  but  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience they  preferred  to  look  for  a 
space  downtown  before  trying  the 
lot .  We  also  asked  them  where  they 
had  been  in  Rockport  and  where 
they  planned  to  go  before  leaving. 
Most  of  the  day-trippcrs  only 
planned  to  visit  the  centrally  located 
spots  in  town  to  which  they  could 
walk.  Overnighters.  on  the  other 
hand,  visited  many  of  the  residential 
areas,  beaches.  Pigeon  Cove,  and 
many  other  places  that  one  day 
visitors  rarely  visit  and  often  do  not 
even  know  exist  (Tables  6  and  7). 


Table  5;  Average  Amount  Spent  per  Traveling  Group  per  Visit 
(Rounded  to  Nearest  Cent) 

Visilofs  Slaying  Visilors  Staying 

in  Commercial  wiih  Friends 

Day  Visilors  Lodpnj:  and  Relatives 


Antique  shops 

.06 

2.01 

5.88 

Book  stores 

.13 

1.94 

3.17 

Restaurants 

4.88 

43.35 

20.65 

Gift  shops 

3.94 

14.58 

7.54 

Clothing  stores 

MS 

6.69 

6.83 

Craft  shops 

1.04 

5.57 

4.86 

Food  stores 

.63 

16.32 

42.52 

Galleries  studios 

1.60 

8.46 

27.14 

Sightseeing/ 

fishing  boats 

.12 

.94 

.25 

Motel/guest  houses 

.02 

81.88* 

9.00 

Parking,  gas,  train 

.29 

2.63 

3.08 

Other 

.02 

5.37 

10.64 

Total 


S13.88 


S189.74 


*  Adguslcd  for  vaiton  (utt  arriving  and  for 
cam  in  which  todginf;  costs  wrrc  ambiguou*. 


Table  6:  Day-Trippers 

(Comparison  of  Mode  of  Travel  and  Areas  Visited) 


Mode  of 

Travel 


Vijiied  Down- 
town BUMUCSS 
Arra  Only 


Viiitcd  Down- 
town and 
Eliewherr 
in  Rockpon 


Total 


797 


196 


Table  7:  Overnighters 

(Comparison  of  Mode  of  Travel  and  Areas  Visited) 


Mode  of 
Travel 


Visited  Down- 
town Business 
Area  Only 


Visited  Down- 
town and 
Elsewhere 
in  Rockport 


Total 


92 


228 


$141.56 


Visited 

Elsewhere 

in  Rockpon  Only 


Bus 

30 

9 

0 

Train 

117 

29 

5 

Car 

638 

150 

49 

Boat 

2 

2 

1 

Motorcycle 

7 

3 

1 

Other 

3 

3 

0 

56 


Visited  Elscwhei 
in  Rockport 
Only 


Bus 

0 

0 

0 

Train 

12 

15 

0 

Car 

77 

204 

7 

Boat 

0 

3 

0 

Motorcycle 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

3 

6 

0 

If  parking  facilities  were  provided 
outside  the  downtown  area  and 
extensive  shuttle  service  was  avail- 
able to  various  in-town  locations, 
day  visitors  would  still  be  able  to 
frequent  their  normal  shopping 
points  and  traffic  congestion  would 
be  eased  in  the  process.  Interviews 
conducted  at  the  shuttle  bus  stop 
indicate  that  tourists  are  satisfied 
with  the  bus  service  and  use  the 
shuttle  bus  to  visit  all  of  their  favor- 
ite shops  as  well  as  the  beach. 

The  average  amount  spent  by  day- 
trippers  interviewed  at  the  shuttle 
bus  lot  was  SlO. 27  as  compared 
with  an  overall  average  of  $4.29  for 
all  day-trippers.  Even  though  the 
people  interviewed  at  the  shuttle  bus 
stop  were  preparing  to  leave  Rock- 
port and  people  in  the  other  inter- 
view locations  were  likely  to  stay 
another  hour  or  two,  it  still  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  those 
who  park  in  the  peripheral  lot  spend 
more  than  those  who  park  down- 
town. The  situation  at  the  train 
depot  is  quite  similar  although 
many  here  felt  there  should  be  shut- 
tle service  from  the  train  station  to 
downtown  and  to  the  beaches. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for 
extending  shuttle  bus  service  and 
building  at  least  one  large  municipal 
parking  lot  On  the  outskirts  of  town 
for  one-day  visitors.  If  the  shuttle- 
bus  were  spruced  up  or  the  ride  were 
something  special  (a  surrey  or  an 
open-air  double-decker  bus)  it  might 
even  make  money.  Extended  service 
would  require  the  purchase  of  more 
than  one  bus  and  the  addition  of 
numerous  stops  at  various  points  in 
town.  This  is  especially  important 
for  parents  with  small  children, 
people  carrying  beach  parapher- 
nalia or  large  shopping  bags,  and 
elderly  visitors.  Residents,  too, 
would  benefit  from  this  service.  The 
parking  lots  could  be  set  in  wooded 
areas  beyond  the  downtown.  Rest 
rooms,  picnic  areas,  nature  trails 
and  even  publicly-sponsored  craft 
fairs  where  artists  could  demon- 
strate the  techniques  involved  in 
their  work,  would  all  add  to  the 
pleasant  atmosphere.  Such  options 
might  relieve  congestion  in  tfie 
shopping  areas  and  especially  on 
Bearskin  Neck  where  many  people 
complain  that  the  traffic  situation 
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has  become  quite  hazardous.  Resi- 
dents and  overnight  visitors  would 
be  able  to  get  around  town  more 
easily,  as  would  fire  trucks  and  po- 
licemen in  case  of  emergency.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  nothing  is  done  to 
relieve  traffic  congestion,  over- 
nighters  may  become  even  more 
discouraged,  and  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  over  the  years  con- 
tributed much  to  the  economy  may 
cease  to  visit.  Residents  will  be 
forced  to  stay  home  on  weekends, 
day  visitors  will  leave  their  cars  in 
even  more  ridiculous  places,  and 
things  will  generally  deteriorate. 

The  number  of  quiet,  mature,  art- 
loving  tourists  who  used  to  come  to 
Rockport  has  already  diminished. 
Those  who  still  come  take  refuge  in 
the  hotels  and  inns  away  from  the 
downtown  area.  Tourists  staying  at 
some  of  the  hotels  expressed  many 
of  these  sentiments  when  we  asked 
them  for  their  comments.  They 
longed  for  the  "good  old  days" 
when  one  could  stroll  leisurely 
down  Bearskin  Neck  and  not  worry 
about  cars  honking,  large  crowds  of 
people,  and  what  they  called  the 
"junk  shops."  Unlike  the  majority  of 
the  tourists  encountered  on-the- 
street.  75%  of  those  staying  at  ho- 
tels and  inns  were  over  30  years  of 
age  and  more  than  40%  were  over 
55.  Most  came  from  other  New 
England  states  or  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  they  often  stayed 
for  over  two  weeks  (as  opposed  to 
the  lodgers  interviewed  on  the  street 
who  stay  an  average  of  one  to  five 
days).  Most  hotel  guests  had  been 
downtown  but  said  they  enjoyed  the 
scenery,  the  view,  and  the  peace  and 
quiet  at  their  lodgings  better. 

The  problems  created  by  tourism 
must  be  dealt  with  now.  In  ten  years 
it  will  be  too  late.  Overnighters  and 
those  likely  to  spend  substantial 
amounts  of  money  will  be  driven 
away.  Hopefully  results  of  this  sur- 
vey will  suggest  appropriate  action. 


First  Visit? 


Visitors  Staying     Visitors  Staying 
in  Commercial  with  Friends 


Day-Trippers 

Lodging 

and  Relatives 

Average 

Yes 

22.9 

27.5 

9.3 

23.1 

No 

77.1 

72.5 

89.7 

76.9 

Age  Distribution 


Visitors  Staying      Visitors  Staying 

in  Commerical  with  Friends 

Day-Trippers  Lodging  and  Relatives  Average 


18 

22.8 

16.8 

30% 

22.6 

18-30 

32.5 

22.7 

33.9 

30.9 

30-55 

34.0 

40.8 

25.8 

34.6 

55 

10.5 

19.5 

10.3 

11.9 

Average  Daily  Expenditures 
(per  person) 


One-day  visitors 


$  4.29 


Visitors  in  commercial 
lodgings 


$13.27 
(lodging)    10.07 

(total)  $23.24 


Visitors  with  friends 
and  relatives 


$  5.13 
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Business  Survey 


Rockport  has  jist  over  400  shops 
and  businesses  which  we  have 
grouped  into  twelve  categories: 

Consumer  Services  (grocery,  drug- 
store, clothing,  hardware,  hair- 
dresser, laundromat,  service  sta- 
tion, taxi) 

Sf>ecialty  Retail  (gift/craft  shop, 
food  specialty,  books,  antiques) 

Restaurants 

Motels/Guest  Houses  (meals  not 
served) 

Hotels  Inns  including  cottages 
apartments 

Recreation-related  (fishing  cruises, 
theatre,  sports) 

Manufacturing 

Financial  (insurance,  real  estate, 
banks,  investment  counselling) 

Artists  or  Craftsmen  (gallery  or 
studio) 

Tradesmen 

Professionals 

Other  Businesses  (museums,  whole- 
salers, etc.) 


We  sent  questionnaires  to  each 
owner  or  proprietor,  and  just  over 
30^0  responded  (Table  1). 

Even  though  consumer  services, 
specialty  retail,  and  artist /craftsmen 
predominate  (as  expected),  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  diversity  of 
the  business  community  which  is 
much  more  heterogeneous  than 
many  suburban  areas.  The  growth 
of  different  kinds  of  retail  businesses 
in  Rockport  can  be  seen  in  Table  2, 
which  is  based  on  information  from 
The  U.S.  Census  of  Retail  Business 
in  Rockport  and  the  State  in  1967 
and  1971 .  The  most  dramatic 
increase  is  in  the  category  labelled 
"miscellaneous  retail,"  which  in- 
cludes gift  shops  and  galleries.  From 
1967  through  1971  the  number  of 
shops  in  this  category  increased  by 
at  least  24  (or  60% ),  and  sales  more 
than  doubled.  There  was  a  15*^  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  similar 
establishments  statewide  and  a  50% 
increase  in  sales.  As  everyone  in 
Rockport  knows,  the  number  of 
specialty  retail  shops  has  continued 
to  grow  rapidly  since  1970. 

Most  of  the  businessmen  in  Rock- 
port own  just  one  establishment  — 
they  do  not  have  branches  in  Rock- 
port or  in  other  towns.  Inns  and 
motels  are  an  exception.  One  or  two 
of  the  businesses  classified  as  manu- 
facturing, financial  tradesmen,  and 
recreation-related  have  one  or  two 
establishments  in  other  towns,  but 
the  great  majority  (90%  or  more)  do 
not. 

79%  of  the  owners  of  businesses  in 
Rockport  are  permanent  Rockport 
residents.  This  proportion  is  charac- 
teristic of  specialty  retail  stores, 
artists  and  recreation-related  busi- 
nesses, all  of  which  show  between 
70%  and  85%  Rockport  ownership. 
An  even  higher  proportion  (over 
85%)  of  those  owning  motel/guest 
houses,  inns,  financial,  tradesman 
and  professional  establishments  are 
native  to  Rockport.  The  only  busi- 
ness types  much  lower  than  this  are 
restaurants  and  manufacturing 
firms:  "only"  70%  of  these  owners 
are  Rockport  residents. 


About  half  of  the  business  or  shop 
owners  in  Rockport  live  in  the  same 
building  in  which  they  do  business. 
This  pattern  of  mixed  residential 
and  commercial  use  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  that  distinguishes 
Rockport  from  other  cities  and 
towns.  This  pattern  varies  some- 
what by  type  of  business.  Over  93% 
of  the  owners  of  lodging  places  live 
in  their  establishments.  Artists, 
professionals,  and  owners  of  manu- 
facturing firms  are  evenly  split  — 
50%  reside  where  they  work.  Two 
thirds  or  more  of  the  remaining 
business  owners — consumer  ser- 
vices, specially  retail,  restaurants, 
recreation,  financial  and  tradesmen 
—work  in  a  place  other  than  their 
residence. 


Table  2 :  Retail  Sales  in  Rockport 


Eiublivhrntnli 


Table  1 :  Business  Survey;  Distribution  and  Returns 


N'umbcr 

Number 

Percent 

BuMncv.  Type 

Sent 

Rtflumcd 

Returned 

1 .  Consumer  Services 

48 

10 

21 

2.  Specially  Retail 

102 

31 

30 

3.  Restaurant 

18 

6 

33 

4.  Motels  Guest  Houses 

30 

15 

50 

5.  Hotels  Inns  Cottages 

26 

6 

23 

0.  Recreation-related 

10 

4 

40 

7.  Manufacturing 

8 

6 

75 

8.  Financial 

40 

6 

15 

9.  Artists/Craftsmen 

88 

29 

33 

10.  Tradesmen 

9 

3 

33 

11.  Professionals 

16 

7 

44 

12.  Other  Businesses 

7 

3 

43 

402 


126 


NumtJcr 

of 

1967 

1971 

Establish  mcnti 

Total 

Percent 

Total 

«67            1971 

SjIcj 

of  Sales 

Sales 

Building  Materials 

Hardware 

Farm  Equipment  Dealers 


1,406,000 


Furniture, 
Home  Furnishing, 
Equipment  Stores 


Percent 
of  Sales 


16.0 


General  Merchandise 

2 

4 

• 

228,000 

25.9 

Food  Stores 

6 

12 

975,000 

17.0 

1,048,000 

11.9 

Automotive  Dealers 

1 

• 

Gasoline  Serx'ice  5tatiof\s 

4 

5 

406,000 

7.1 

684,000 

7.8 

Apparel,  Accessories 

6 

10 

666,000 

11.6 

989,000 

11.2 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

13 

17 

1,140,000 

19.9 

1,653,000 

18.8 

Drug  Stores. 
Proprietary  Stores 

3 

2 

• 

• 

Miscellaneous 

Retail.  Non-store  Retailers 

38 

62 

1,094,000 

19.1 

2,780,000 

31.6 

Total 


77         122 


4,281,000 


100.0 


88,788,000 


100.0 


"Too  small  a  number  to  disclose  without 
invading  the  privacy  of  individual  bxisi nessmen . 


Table  3 :  Tourist  Dependency  by  Business  Type 


1.  Consumer  Services  80% 


2.  Specialty  Retails!' 


.  Restaurants  100% 


4.  Motels/Guest  Houses  100% 


5.  Hotels  Inns  Cottages  Apartments 67' 


6.  Recreation-related  75% 


7.  Manufacturing  17% 


8.  Financiall7% 


9.  Artists/Craftsmen  86% 


10.  Tradesmen  67% 


11.  Professionals  14% 


One  of  the  major  questions  we  set 
out  to  answer  concerned  tourist- 
dependency.  Seventy-two  percent 
(72%)  of  the  businesses  responding 
to  our  survey  classified  themselves 
as  either  "completely  dependent"  or 
"partially  dependent"  on  tourism. 
Only  28%  classified  themselves  as 
"slightly  dependent"  or  "not  at  all 
tourist-dependent."  Answers  to  this 
question  are  presented  according  to 
type  of  business  in  Table  3.  Those 
businesses  most  highly  dependent 
on  tourism  are  consumer  services, 
specialty  retail,  restaurants,  motel/ 
guest  houses,  and  artists.  Of  these, 
most  feel  that  their  location  is  a 
prime  factor  in  their  being  able  to  do 
business.  Artists  are  even  more 
dependent  on  location  than  special- 
ty retail  shops.  (80%  of  artists 
classified  themselves  as  "location- 
dependent",  as  compared  to  50%  of 
specialty  retail  owners.)  The  hotel/ 
inns,  recreation-related  businesses, 
and  tradesmen  are  less  tourist-de- 
pendent. Manufacturers,  financial 
firms,  and  professionals  are 
markedly  independent  both  of  tour- 
ism and  of  location. 

The  length  of  time  that  businesses 
have  been  operating  in  Rockport  is 
too  varied  for  us  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions, but  a  few  generalizations 
are  in  order.  "Established"  business- 
es, those  operating  for  7  to  10  years 
or  more,  comprise  the  majority  of 
businesses  in  the  categories  labelled 
consumer  services  (70%  over  10 
years  old),  recreation-related  manu- 
facturing (3  out  of  6  over  7  years 
old),  financial,  and  tradesmen.  (All 
have  been  in  business  over  7  years. ) 


Other  types  of  shops  and  businesses 
are  mostly  "younger"  than  these.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  typical 
ages  of  the  three  major  "store-types" 
of  businesses;  consumer  services, 
specialty  retail,  and  artists/crafts- 
men. 70%  of  the  consumer  service 
establishments  have  been  in  busi- 
ness longer  than  10  years.  Specialty 
retailers,  which  include  most  of  the 
small  downtown  shops,  are  notably 
heavy  on  the  "new  business"  end  of 
the  spectrum.  43%  of  all  of  these 
shops  have  been  in  operation  for  2 
years  or  less,  60%  for  six  years  or 
less.  Artists/Craftsmen  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  range  of  ages,  but 
most  are  on  the  "established"  side. 

A  large  proportion  of  Rockport's 
businesses  operate  year-round. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  a  little  over  half  of  the  town's 
businesses  are  operating.  The 
"season,"  when  90%  or  more  are  in 
operation,  occurs  between  May  and 
October.  About  three  fourths  of  the 
town's  businesses  are  open  during 
the  transitional  months  of  April, 
November  and  December.  Consu- 
mer Service  establishments,  most 
manufacturers,  financial  institu- 
tions, tradesmen,  and  professionals 
operate  year-round.  Artists  and 
specialty  retail  shops  have  a  fairly 
long  season.  Most  are  open  from 


April  or  May  until  December.  Be- 
cause of  their  dependence  on  the 
weather  and  the  flow  of  tourists, 
lodging-places,  recreation-related 
businesses,  and  restaurants  show  a 
definite  "season"  of  April  or  May  to 
September  or  October.  Tourist- 
dependent  businesses  seem  to  be 
open  for  different  lengths  of  time 
depending  mostly  on  the  type  of 
goods  or  services  they  offer.  Tour- 
ist-dependent businesses  which  stay 
open  most  of  the  year  shorten  their 
hours  in  the  off-season. 

Out  of  season,  about  a  quarter 
(25  % )  of  the  town's  businesses  are 
closed,  or  operating  less  than  30 
hours  per  week,  while  in  season 
only  7%  operate  less  than  30  hours 
per  week.  (These  are  mostly  artists, 
tradesmen,  and  professionals  who 
have  no  set  hours  of  operation.) 

Tourist-related  businesses  show 
major  fluctuations  in  their  hours  of 
operation  during  the  summer  season 
and  this  is  to  be  expected.  Hotels 
and  motel/guest  houses  are  usually 
open  24  hours  a  day  in  season,  and 
most  gift/craft  shops,  restaurants, 
artist's  galleries,  and  recreation- 
related  businesses  are  open  for  a 
long  work  week  (60  to  100  hours). 
Consumer  services,  although  they 
classify  themselves  primarily  as 
"tourist-dependent,"  do  not  seem  to 
alter  their  business  hours  in  the  off 
season.  Also,  a  greater  proportion 
of  artists  than  specialty  retail  stores 
operate  a  short  to  medium  work 
week,  even  during  the  season. 
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Table  4;  Monthly  Wages 


All  Businesses 


Paid  to 

N'o  pavToll 

Sioo 

SlOO-300 

S300-TOO 

STOO-IOOO 

Over  SIOOO 

Rockporters  in  season 

36%  (42) 

14%  (17) 

26% 

(31) 

9% 

(10) 

5%  (6) 

10%  (12) 

Rockporters  off  season 

51%  (61) 

11%  (13) 

19%  (23) 

8% 

(10) 

3%  (4) 

8%    (8) 

Non-Rockporters  in  season 

67%  (80) 

13%  (15) 

8% 

(10) 

8% 

(10) 

1%(1) 

3%   (3) 

Non-Rockporters  off  season 

77%  (93) 

9%  (11) 

7% 

(8) 

3% 

(3) 

1%(1) 

3%    (3) 

Tourist-Dependent  (86  Businesses) 

Rockporters  in  season 

37%  (31) 

14%  (12) 

28% 

(24) 

8% 

(7) 

5%  (4) 

8%    (7) 

Rockporters  off  season 

54%  (46) 

12%  (10) 

21% 

(18) 

7% 

(6) 

2%  (2) 

4%    (4) 

Non-Rockporters  in  season 

64%  (55) 

15%  (13) 

11% 

(9) 

9% 

(8) 

1%(1) 

-    (0) 

Non-Rockporlers  off  season 

77%  (66) 

12%  (10) 

8% 

(7) 

2% 

(2) 

1%(1) 

-    (0) 

Tourist-Independent  (33  Businesses) 

Rockporters  in  season 

33%  (11) 

15%    (5) 

21% 

(7) 

9% 

(3) 

6%  (2) 

16%    (5) 

Rockporters  off  season 

46%  (15) 

9%    (3) 

15% 

(5) 

12% 

(4) 

6%  (2) 

12%    (4) 

Non-Rockporters  in  season 

76%  (25) 

6%    (2) 

3% 

(1) 

6% 

(2) 

-  (0) 

9%    (3) 

Non-Rockporters  off  season 

82%  (27) 

3%    (1) 

3% 

(1) 

3''o 

(1) 

-  (0) 

9%    (3) 

Numbers  in  pircnthosos  ivter  lo  busincisc*  MJrveycd. 


The  majority  of  employees  in  Rock- 
porl  are  Rockport  residents.  For 
almost  every  business  type  {exclud- 
ing several  major  employers  of  80  or 
more  people),  80%  or  more  of  the 
staff  employed  on  a  full-time  basis 
in  season  and  out-of-season  are 
Rockport  residents.  This  proportion 
is  slightly  lower  for  part-time  em- 
ployees, but  still  comes  to  7Q%  or 
more  (again,  for  almost  every  type 
of  business).  As  might  be  expected, 
there  arc  very  few  year-round,  full- 
time  employees  under  21  years  of 
age.  They  work  mostly  in  retail 
establishments,  artist's  galleries  and 
professional  offices.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  tourist  season,  part-time 
employment  of  those  under  21  rises 
(by  between  15  and  30  persons  for 
each  business  type)  in  retail  estab- 
lishments, lodging  establishments, 
and  restaurants.  Full-time  seasonal 
employment  for  those  under  21 
increases  most  dramatically  in  res- 
taurants (approximately  100  extra 
jobs).  Some  increases  also  occur  in 
the  specialty  retail  shop,  recreation- 
related  hotels/inns,  artists/crafts- 
men, and  tradesmen  categories  (the 
total  increase  involves  perhaps  55 
people). 

According  to  our  findings,  consu- 
mer services,  specialty  retail  shops, 
restaurants,  manufacturing  and 
financial  institutions  employ  ap- 
proximately 4(X)  full  time  employees 
and  100  part  time  employees  year- 
round,  not  including  the  owners 
themselves.  Of  these,  three  types- 
consumer  services,  manufacturing 
and  financial  —  maintain  the  same 
number  of  employees  consistently  in 
season  and  out-of-season.  In  con- 
trast, specialty  retail  shops  increase 
the  number  of  their  employees  by 
aproximately  20  to  30  full-time  and 
100  part-time  in  season.  Restaurants 
and  hotel/inns  also  show  a  marked 
increase  of  approximately  70  to  100 
full-time  employees  and  25  to  40 
part-time  employees  when  the  sea- 
son is  in  full  swing.  Most  artists  do 
not  have  any  year-round  employees 
besides  themselves,  but  in  season 
they  add  approximately  30  addi- 
tional part-time  and  50  full-time 
staff  (an  average  of  1  person  per 
studio).  Compared  to  the  hotel/inns, 
in  terms  of  employment,  motel/ 
guest  houses  employ  very  few 
people,  with  in-season  staffs  of  one 


full-time  and  two  part-time  people, 
on  the  average,  including  the 
owner.  The  remaining  business 
types  (recreation-related,  tradesman 
and  professional)  are  too  few  in 
number  to  involve  significantly 
large  numbers  of  employees. 

Our  business  survey  also  contains 
information  about  wages  paid  to 
Rockport  residents  in  and  out-of- 
season  as  well  as  wages  paid  to  non- 
Rockport  residents  in  and  out-of- 
season.  Wages  were  reported  in 
ranges,  so  the  survey  results  do  not 
yield  total  wage  figures.  They  do 
give  a  general  picture  of  total  wages 
paid  in  town.  A  more  accurate  esti- 
mate of  off-season  wages  can  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  table 
(Table  4). 

A  large  proportion  of  businesses  in 
Rockport  pay  no  wages  at  all.  Pre- 
sumably this  reflects  the  high  pro- 
portion of  singly-owned,  singly-run 
businesses.  Of  those  that  do  pay 
wages,  "under  $100"  and  "$100  to 
$300"  are  the  most  common  ranges 
reported  for  average  weekly  pay- 
rolls, both  to  Rockport  and 
non-Rockport  residents.  From 
off-season  to  in-season,  wages  paid 
to  Rockport  residents  by  non- 
tourist-dependent  businesses  remainn 
steady,  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
tourist-dependent  businesses.  In 
season,  wages  paid  by  tourist- 
dependent  businesses  increase, 
particularly  in  the  "$100  to  $300" 
and  the  "over  $7(X)"  ranges.  (See 
Table  4.) 
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A  word  of  caution :  the  wage  figures 
compiled  via  our  survey  may  not 
reflect  a  true  picture  of  the  "average 
total  weekly  gross  wages"  for  the 
businesses  which  responded.  Some 
1  respondents  did  not  understand  that 
we  wanted  them  to  indicate  total 
wages,  and  wrote  down  average 
wages  per  employee  per  week  in- 
stead. In  reahty,  total  wages  paid 
are  probably  higher  than  our  survey 
results  indicate. 

As  with  the  wage  figures,  our  sur- 
I  vey  asked  businessmen  and  shop- 
keepers to  indicate  their  annual 
property  taxes  and  persona!  proper- 
ty taxes  within  ranges.  A  direct 
calculation  of  total  figures  from  the 
survey  results  would  be  unreliable. 
A  few  general  results  emerge  from 
the  survey,  however.  For  one  thing, 
it  appears  that  tourist-dependent 
businesses  pay  approximately  twice 
the  total  amount  of  property  taxes 
that  non-tourist-dependent  busi- 
nesses pay.  (Remember  that  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  establishments,  the 
number  of  tourist-dependent  busi- 
nesses is  about  2  1  '2  times  that  of 
non-tourist-dependent  businesses.) 
38%  of  non-tourist-dependent  busi- 
nesses pay  under  Si, 000  annually 
and  35%  of  them  {11  out  of  31)  pay 
more  than  S2,00Q  in  property  taxes, 
whereas  35%  of  tourist-dependent 
businesses  pay  51,000  to  $2,000 
annually,  and  an  additional  20% 
pay  more  than  $2,000. 

To  get  a  better  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude or  property  taxes  paid  by  busi- 
nessmen, we  referred  to  figures  pre- 
pared in  1969  by  Mr.  Maynard 
Little,  a  former  town  assessor.  Mr. 
Little's  objective  was  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  town's  prop- 
erty taxes  (the  mapr  source  of  town 
income)  came  from  each  type  of 
property  owner — industrial,  com- 
mercial and  residential.  He  went 
through  all  the  individual  property 
assessments  and  divided  them  up 
into  the  categories  that  appear 
below.  The  business  category  in- 
cluded property  on  which  busi- 
nesses were  located,  as  well  as  the 
property  taxes  paid  by  owners  if 
they  were  residents.  Drawing  on  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  residents 


employed  in  Rockport,  and  of  part- 
time,  full-time,  and  seasonal  em- 
ployment patterns,  Mr.  Little  added 
the  property  taxes  of  those  em- 
ployed by  businesses  in  town  to  the 
"business"  figure.  (His  assumptions 
were:  (1)  that  those  employed  in 
town  pay  their  property  taxes  from 
what  they  earn  in  town,  and  (2)  that 
his  sampling  was  accurate  and  fairly 
comprehensive.  If  either  of  these 
were  not  true,  his  figure  from  busi- 
nesses would  be  somewhat  lower. ) 
Residential  property  was  sorted  into 
two  groups — summer  residents  and 
permanent  residents.  These  figures 
excluded  the  owners/employees  of 
businesses  already  accounted  for,  as 
well  as  isolated  pieces  of  "non- 
dwelling"  land.  Summer  residents 
were  assumed  to  be  those  with  an 
out-of-town  billing  address. 


Mr.  Little's  figures  were  as  follows : 


Components 


1.  Industrial 


Property  1% 

Employees  1% 


2.  Lodging-businesses 

(Hotel,  motel,  inn,  guest  house, 
apartment  rentals) 


Property  4  % 

Owner/employ        2% 


3.  Other  businesses  Property  6% 

(restaurants,  retail  stores,  Owners  3% 

galleries,  gas  stations,  hardware)         Employees  6%  15*7 


4.  Residential 


Year-round 
Summer 


40% 
37% 


100% 


Total  evaluation  for  the  town  in 
1969  was  $51  million.  Mr.  Little 
computed  these  figures  after  the 
most  recent  revaluation,  when 
much  of  the  commercial  property  in 
the  downtown  area  was  developed 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  today.  Any 
increase  in  property  values/assess- 
ments that  has  occurred  since  that 
time  has  occurred  in  all  areas  equal- 
ly so  that  these  ratios  are  still  likely 
to  be  accurate. 

Excluding  the  estimates  for  owners 
and  employees,  about  11  %  of  the 
town's  total  property  taxes  comes 
from  the  business  community. 
Given  current  property  tax  revenues 
of  $2.75  to  $3  million,  this  means  a 
total  figure  for  businesses  of  about 
$300,000.  Tourist-dependent  busi- 
nesses make  up  about  70%  of  these 
taxes. 

Personal  property  taxes  from  tour- 
ist-dependent businesses  fall  mainly 
(68%)  under  $200  annually.  Low 
personal  property  taxes  (under 
$100)  are  most  common  (48%)  for 
non-tourist-dependent  businesses 
also.  All  told,  tourist-dependent 
businesses  probably  pay  more  per- 
sonal property  taxes  than  non-tour- 
ist-dependent businesses,  for  al- 
though the  two  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  businesses  paying  more  than 
$500  annually,  more  than  twice  as 
many  tourist-dependent  businesses 
are  paying  taxes  in  the  brackets 
below  this. 
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Just  under  one  half  (45%)  of  the 
proprietors  responding  to  our  sur- 
vey rent  their  place  of  business. 
Virtually  all  proprietors  of  lodging 
establishments  own  their  own  build- 
ing, as  do  approximately  2/3  of  the 
financial  institutions,  tradesmen 
and  professionals,  while  2/3  or 
more  of  those  running  specially 
retail  shops,  restaurants,  and  artist's 
galleries  rent  their  place  of  business. 
75'^o  of  those  renting  report  that 
they  pay  their  rent  to  a  resident  of 
Rockport.  The  most  common  rent 
bracket  is  S2, 000  to  $4,000.  49%  of 
all  renters  are  in  this  category.  The 
next  most  common  bracket  is  51,000 
to  52.000(19%  of  all  renters).  These 
two  ranges  are  clearly  the  most 
common  for  consumer  services, 
specialty  retail  shops,  recreation- 
related  businesses,  and  artists.  In 
contrast,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  restaurants  pay  $4. OCX)  to 
56,000  or  over  56,000  in  annual 
rent.  The  basic  pattern :  60%  to  70% 
of  businesses  in  the  51,000  to  52,000 
and  52.000  to  54.000  ranges  with 
20%  of  the  businesses  paying  more 
than  54. (XK)  does  not  vary  signifi- 
cantly with  tourist-dependence  or 
-independence. 


Rockport  has  a  unique  blend  of 
business  types,  most  of  which  are 
tourist-dependent.  The  town  has  a 
large  number  of  artists  and  a  grow- 
ing number  of  specialty  retail  and 
"gift"  shops,  both  of  which  attract 
tourists  from  late  spring  through  the 
fall  each  year.  The  seasonal  influx  of 
visitors  causes  major  congestion  in 
the  downtown  area,  but  it  also  con- 
tributes substantially  to  the  town's 
economy  through  property  tax  pay- 
ments and  seasonal  employment. 
New  methods  must  be  found  to 
minimize  the  negative  effects  of 
tourist-related  businesses  while 
allowing  the  local  economy  to 
grow. 

Rockport  also  possesses  a  vital 
population  of  artists  and  a  smaller 
number  of  working  craftsmen  who 
are  especially  important  to  the  busi- 
ness community  and  who  attract 
visitors  to  Rockport.  These  types  of 
shops  are  becoming  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  the  growing  number  of 
shops  selling  non-native  merchan- 
dise. Younger  artists  and  craftsmen 
are  currently  discouraged  from 
entering  the  business  community 
because  of  the  high  costs  of  operat- 
ing in  a  central  location.  All  in  all 
our  Business  Survey  suggests  that 
the  business  community  in  Rock- 
port is  alive  and  well,  but  could  use 
a  little  help  from  town  government 
in  the  way  of  additional  support  for 
tourist-related  services  and  assis- 
tance for  younger  artists  and  crafts- 
men. 


Number  of  Establishments,  Sales  and  Employees  (off-season) 
for  Rockport  Retail  Establishments,  1967  and  1971 


Rockport 

1967 


Establishments 

77 

122 

46,849 

49,864 

Sales  (add  000) 

S5,736 

S9.190 

59,166,844 

$13,298,580 

Paid  employees  in  work 
week  nearest  March  12 

167 

279 

308,553 

367,615 
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Town  Finances 


In  order  to  understand  the  impact  of 
tourism  and  tourist-related  busi- 
nesses on  the  town,  it  is  necessary  to 
answer  the  following  questions : 
Does  the  town  spend  substantially 
more  money  in  the  summer  to  pro- 
,  vide  services  for  visitors?  What 
i  town  departments  are  most  affected 


by  tourism?  In  what  areas  have 
town  expenditures  increased  in  the 
past  ten  years  and  have  these  in- 
creases been  offset  by  additional 
revenues  generated  by  tourist-de- 
pendent businesses?  A  more  quali- 
tative evaluation  of  some  of  the 
hidden  or  unmeasurable  costs  is  also 


needed  to  complete  a  description  of 
the  financial  impact  of  tourism  on 
Rockport. 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions two  data  gathering  techniques 
were  used.  The  first  involved  a  care- 
ful quantitative  assessment  of  town 
spending.  Changes  in  expenditures 


over  the  course  of  ten  years,  as  well 
as  weekly  changes  during  1973, 
were  examined.  A  recapitulation  of 
the  treasurer's  report,  contained  in 
the  Annual  Report  was  used.  Fifty- 
six  budget  items  were  grouped  into 
thirteen  genera!  categories:  police 


and  emergency  services;  fire  depart- 
ment ;  water ;  waste  disposal ; 
schools ;  libraries ;  open  space  and 
recreation;  public  health;  public 
works,  planning,  and  development; 
veterans'  services;  employee  bene- 
fits ;  debt  service ;  and  other  town 
administrative  costs  (Table  1). 


Table  1 :  Town  Expenditures ;  Gross  Totals  by  Category 


I'M 

1*5 

1%6 

1%8 

1%** 

1970 

1972 

1973 

Police  and  Emergencv  Services 

S      73,-W7.72 

S      92,237.05 

5      89,204.11 

$    110,963.89 

$    133,383.27 

5    154,467.02 

5    187,748.04 

5    217,609.90 

Fire  Department 

20,669.64 

46,170.59 

23,110.37 

24,608.35 

35,026.99 

30,681.04 

31,649.58 

36,803.30 

Water 

45,731.71 

42,031.05 

46,591.55 

54.455.79 

72,127.46 

64,623.79 

92,748.03 

108,715.95 

Waste  Disposal 

5,668.32 

3,596.26 

33,580.60 

28,647.98 

12,500.00 

8,374.24 

51,210.89 

39,893.46 

Schools 

467,320.22 

484,616.35 

499,379.42 

677,124.90 

705,554.43 

840,405.94 

989,449.00 

1,117,741.98 

Libraries 

22,135.32 

23,071.60 

23,761.65 

28,402.99 

29,854.72 

32,621.11 

38,769.21 

41,599.62 

Open  Space  and  Recreation ' 

* 

19,945.31 

16,933.86 

39,117.68 

78,134.77 

46,454.31 

107,402.65 

100,235.53 

Public  Health 

23,645.25 

25,214.73 

29,098.48 

30,823.06 

39,112.39 

43,104.98 

47,286.31 

51,362.12 

Public  Works,  Planning  and  Development- 

• 

275,998.09 

329,016.20 

309,349.86 

384,710.38 

451,297.55 

252,762.98 

268,848.99 

Veterans  Services 

77,296.15 

80,109.30 

91,633.48 

79,572.40 

34,029.67 

37,844.94 

91,980.67 

80,766.11 

Employee  Benefits 

65,517.97 

76,888.30 

74,512.40 

81,504.75 

90,402.54    . 

100,516.49 

151,206.16 

190,300.30 

Debt  Ser\ice 

104,194.68 

101,053.31 

101,065.44 

91,289.49 

94,983.20 

98,048.69 

112,555.16 

132,786.02 

Other  Town  Administration'' 

* 

96,724.42 

111,241.78 

308,773.20 

183,807.54 

167,923.38 

210,254.92 

209,013.63 

Total 

51,330,947.20 

51,367,656.36 

51,469,129.34 

51,827,508.97 

51,893,627.36 

52,076,363.48 

52,365,023.60 

52,595,676.91 

1  Park-Beach-Forestry,  Harbormaster,  Tax  Title 
Custodian.  Granite  Pier  Committee,  Recreation 
Committee,  Memorial  Day  Committee.  Band 
Concerts,  Conservation  Commission, 

,    2  Director  of  Public  Works,  Town  Maintained 
I      Property.  Highway.  Garage,  Engineering  Divi- 
sion. Cemetery  Division.  Plaruiing  Board. 
Industrial  Commission. 

3  Moderator.  Finance  Committee,  Selectmen, 
Town  Accountant,  Treasurer  and  Collector, 
Assessors,  Town  Attorney.  Town  Clerk,  Elec- 
tions and  Registrations.  Building  Inspector, 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeals.  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  Civil  Defense,  Inspector  of 
Plumbing,  Wiring  Inspector.  Youth  Commis- 
sion, Personnel  Board,  Town  Reports,  Insur- 
ance Schedule.  Reserve  Fund,  Council  on 
Aging. 


*  Figures  not  a\'aiUbIe- 
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A  table  summarizing  annua!  expen- 
ditures in  each  category  was  adjust- 
ed to  take  account  of  inflation 
(Table  2).  Per  capita  allocations  for 
each  year  were  also  calculated  in  all 
thirteen  categories  (Table3).  U.S. 
Census  data  was  used  to  estimate 
the  population  in  1960  and  1970, 
and  a  1965  figure  was  provided  by 


the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development.  Inter- 
mediate years  were  approximated 
by  assuming  a  constant  rate  of 
growth  and  double-checking  kept 
against  the  fairly  accurate  running 
tally  of  Rockport's  population  kept 
by  the  town  clerk. 


Table  2 :  Town  Expenditures  '  Adjusted  for  Inflation  > 
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,.-■• 

..™ 

i"^'> 

].„.■, 

1.,- 

vr: 

I  "71 

Consumer  Price  Index 

II  >.!=• 

()>(3M 

11, "7(1 

1.047 

1,111 

1    176 

1,273 

1 .385 

Police  and  Emergency'  Services 

$      80,270.73 

S      98.22''.02 

s       w]  gj,"^  1)0 

5    II)5,W2.70 

5    120,056.95 

5    131,349.51 

5    147,484  71 

5    1.57,119.06 

Fire  Department 

22.5.S9.77 

49,16'), 96 

23,825,12 

23,503,68 

31,527.14 

26,089,32 

24,862,20 

26,572,78 

Water 

■)9,980.01 

44.761.50 

4S,032.53 

52,011,26 

64,921.21 

54,952,20 

72,857,84 

78,495,27 

Waste  Disposal 

6,194. S9 

3,808.62 

34,619  18 

27,36l.'»7 

11,251,13 

7,120,95 

40,228,51 

28,803,94 

Schools 

?10.732.4.s 

516,098,35 

514,824  14 

646,728.65 

635,062,13 

714,630.90 

777,257,66 

807,033,92 

Libraries 

24, 191. hi 

24,570.39 

24,496.55 

27,127.98 

26,871,94 

27.739.04 

30.455,00 

30.035,83 

Open  Space  and  Recreation 

• 

21,570,39 

17,457,59 

37,361.68 

70,328,33 

39,501.96 

84,369.72 

72,372.22 

Public  Health 

25,S41.S0 

26,852,75 

29,998.43 

29,439.91 

35,204.67 

36,653.89 

37,145.57 

37,084,56 

Public  Works,  Planning  and  Development 

2«3, 927-68 

339,191,96 

295,463.09 

346,273.97 

383,756.42 

198,556.94 

194,114.79 

Veterans  Senices 

H4, 476.67 

85,313.42 

94,467  51 

40,541,58 

30,629,77 

32,181.07 

72,255.04 

58,314.88 

Emplovee  Benefits 

71,604.34 

81,883,17 

76,816.91 

77,845.99 

81,370.42 

85,473,21 

118,779.39 

137,400.94 

Debt  Ser\ice 

113,873  97 

107,618,01 

104,191.18 

87,191,49 

85,493.43 

83,374.74 

88,417.25 

95,847.38 

Other  Town  Administration 

103,007.90 

114.682,25 

294,912,32 

165.443,33 

142,791,99 

165,164.90 

150,912.37 

Total 

51,454,589.10 

51,456,481.78 

51,514,566.35 

51,745,471,80 

51,704,435,08 

51,765,615.20 

51,857.834.73 

51,874,134.94 

All    figu(v»i    dfc    f\prossod    m    tonsMnl     \^^T 
dolbrs. 
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Table  3 :  Capital  Expenditures  (Adjusted  for  Inflation) 


I^lM 

1%5 

1965 

IfbS 

1%9 

1970 

1972 

1973 

Population 

5160.8 

5297 

5364.8 

5500.4 

5568.2 

5636 

5771.6 

5839.4 

Police  and  Emergena-  Services 

S  15.55 

S  18.54 

$  17.14 

$  19.27 

$  21.56 

$  23.31 

$  25.55 

$  26.91 

Fire  Department 

4.38 

9.28 

4.44 

4.27 

5  66 

4,63 

4.31 

4.55 

Water 

9.68 

8.45 

8.95 

9.46 

11.66 

9.75 

12.62 

13.44 

Waste  Disposal 

1.20 

0.72 

6.45 

4.97 

2.02 

1.26 

6.97 

4.93 

Schools 

98.96 

97.43 

95.96 

117.58 

114.05 

126.80 

134.67 

138.20 

Libraries 

4,69 

4.64 

4.57 

4.93 

4.83 

4.92 

5.28 

5.14 

Open  Space  and  Recreation 

• 

4.01 

3.25 

6.79 

12.63 

7.01 

14.62 

12.39 

PubUc  Health 

5,01 

5,07 

5.59 

5  35 

6.32 

6.50 

6.44 

6.35 

Public  Works— Planning  and  Development 

• 

55,49 

63.23 

53.72 

62.19 

68.45 

34.40 

33.24 

Veterans  Services 

16.37 

16.11 

17.61 

7.37 

5.50 

5.71 

12.52 

9.99 

Employee  Benefits 

13.87 

15.46 

14.32 

14.15 

14.61 

15,17 

20.58 

23.53 

Debt  Service 

22.07 

20.32 

19.42 

15.85 

15.35 

14.79 

15.32 

16.42 

Other  Town  Administration 

• 

19,45 

21.38 

53.62 

29.71 

25.34 

28.62 

25.84 

Total 

$281.25 

$247.97 

$282.31 

$317.33 

$306.09 

$313.64 

$321.90 

$320.93 

All   figures    are    expressed    in    constant    1967 
ddlars. 
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We  examined  the  weekly  warrants 

for  the  year  1973  in  great  detail, 
calculating  weekly  totals  and  then 
deducting  all  school  expenditures, 
major  capital  investments,  and  tem- 
porary loans.  This  produced  a  clear- 
er picture  of  overall  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  operating  costs.  In  addition, 
the  weekly  Police  Department  pay- 
roll and  the  weekly  payroll  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  were 
reviewed  in  an  effort  to  isolate  sum- 
mer variations  in  spending  levels. 

A  second  data  gathering  technique 
involved  person-to-person  inter- 
views with  town  employees  and  key 
local  officials.  We  asked  each  of 
them  to  summarize  their  impres- 
sions of  the  impact  that  tourism  has 
had  on  different  town  departments. 
Our  initial  assessment  of  expenses 
and  needs  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  personal  obser\'ations  collected 
during  these  interviews. 

There  are  several  ambiguities  in  the 
financial  reporting  techniques  used 
by  the  town  between  1964  and  1973. 
This  confusion  seems  to  be  a  result 
of  adjustments  in  the  bookkeeping 
and  classification  systems.  "Water 
and  Sewer  Expenses"  in  the  recapit- 
ulation of  the  Annual  Report  were 
for  some  reason  assigned  to  the 
"Water"  category.  The  1972  and 
1973  figures  for  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  do  not  include  all 
labor  costs.  These  were  distributed 
among  specific  areas  and  not  con- 
sidered together  as  has  been  the  case 
in  previous  years.  These  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  our  analysis  of 
the  most  important  trends  in  the 
pattern  of  town  finances. 

Our  most  significant  finding  is  that 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  rise  in 
the  overall  per  capita  level  of  town 
spending  since  1968.  From  1964  to 
1968  there  was  an  increase  in  school 
expenditures,  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment has  steadily  required  addition- 
al amounts  of  money  (perhaps  in 
response  to  the  increased  demand 
for  tourist-related  services).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  shown  a  slight  increase 
in  expenditures,  while  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  Public  Health  Services 


have  remained  virtually  constant. 

All  of  these  increases,  however, 
have  been  offset  by  declines  in  debt 
service  and  in  other  areas. 

From  this  data  we  have  concluded 

that  increases  in  town  spending  for 
tourist-related  ser\'ices  have  been 
minimal.  This  is  astonishing  in  view 
of  the  visible  impact  that  tourism 
has  had  on  Rockport  over  the  past 
ten  years. 

A  review  of  the  weekly  warrants 
confirms  the  overall  pattern  of  mini- 
mal spending  for  tourist-related 
services.  Once  again,  the  figures 
may  be  a  bit  misleading.  Expendi- 
ture levels  for  lanuary  are  abnor- 
mally low,  while  in  December  they 
are  abnormally  high,  probably  be- 
cause of  special  year-end  bookkeep- 
ing adjustments.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  fairly  uniform  level  of  weekly 
expenditures  throughout  the  entire 
year.  It  costs  about  $625,000  to  run 
Rockport's  town  services  for  an 
average  four  month  period,  while 
during  a  four  month  period  in  the 
summer  it  costs  about  S621 .000 
(some $4,000  less).  Obviously  town 
spending  does  not  increase  marked- 
ly in  response  to  the  influx  of  sum- 
mer visitors.  Any  increase  in  spend- 
ing caused  by  tourism  is  overshad- 
owed by  decreases  in  other  areas 
(remember  that  an  allowance  has 
already  been  made  for  schools). 

Increased  levels  of  summer  spending 
were  found,  however,  in  the  Police 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Works.  Police  costs  are  over 
$8,000  higher  during  the  four  sum- 
mer months  than  in  an  average  four 
month  period  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  For  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  this  figure  is  in  excess  of 
$22,000.  From  our  analysis  we  con- 
clude that  at  least  $30,000  was  spent 
by  Rockport  in  1973  for  tourist- 
related  services. 


A  number  of  town  officials  were 
asked  to  comment  on  these  findings. 
Treasurer  Alvin  Brown  expressed 
some  surprise  that  per  capita  expen- 
ditures had  not  risen  substantially 
over  the  past  few  years,  but  he  con- 
firmed the  validity  of  the  data  con- 
tained in  the  Annual  Reports.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  seasonal 
changes  in  debt  service  or  tempo- 
rary loans  are  not  ver>'  important, 
that  winter  school  expenditures 
might  skew  the  results,  and  that  a 
detailed  analysis  in  certain  areas 
may  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  expenditures  are  lumped 
under  the  heading  "DPW  Labor." 
His  suggestions  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  final  version  of  the 
accompanying  tables. 

The  Public  Nurse  reports  that  tour- 
ists create  an  extensive  demand  for 
her  services  during  the  summer 
months.  This  works  out  well, 
though,  since  her  department  de- 
votes most  of  its  time  to  children  in 
school,  and  thus  has  considerable 
free  time  available  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  services  provided  by  the 
Public  Nurse  cost  very  little.  Each 
person  treated  is  billed  for  the  ser- 
vices provided.  The  town  may  bear 
some  overhead  cost,  but  this  would 
be  equally  true  if  there  were  no  tour- 
ists. There  are  a  great  many  summer 
visitors  each  year,  but  a  majority  of 
the  individuals  who  call  on  the  Pub- 
lic Nurse  for  assistance  are  resi- 
dents. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  tourists  requiring  medical  atten- 
tion, but  there  has  been  no  equiva- 
lent increase  in  the  level  of  public 
spending  to  meet  this  need.  Appar- 
ently the  nurse  simply  works  more 
intensively.  Additional  funds  and 
personnel  could  certainly  be  used  to 
provide  more  services  or  special 
clinics,  but  patient  care  at  present 
seems  to  be  adequate,  and  there  is 
no  real  need  for  additional  expendi- 
tures to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors. 

A  similar  picture  developed  insofar 
as  ambulance  costs  are  concerned. 
There  are  many  more  ambulance 
runs  during  the  summer,  but  addi- 
tional costs  are  completely  offset  by 
user  charges.  The  demand  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  but  service 


remains  adequate.  According  to  the 
Treasurer,  the  Public  Nurse,  and  the 
Chief  of  Police,  user  charges  are 
sufficient  to  cover  both  capital  and 
operating  costs.  Both  medical  care 
and  emergency  services  have  what 
economists  call  a  relatively  high 
"marginal  cost"  with  respect  to  tour- 
ism. That  is,  if  the  number  of  tour- 
ists in  Rockport  for  the  summer 
changes  by  10  % .  the  number  of 
ambulance  calls  and  nursing  activity 
will  also  change  by  5-10%. 

Police  Chief  John  Borge  agrees  that 
tourists  create  work  for  the  police 
force,  but  he  found  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  put  a  price  tag  on  these  ser- 
vices. Many  special  activities  (e.g., 
assigning  officers  to  the  beaches), 
have  been  customary  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  Much  of  the  recent 
increase  in  crime  is  attributable  to 
either  population  growth,  greater 
mobility  (e.g.,  burglars  are  now 
more  likely  to  come  in  from  out-of- 
state),  or  the  general  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  crime  in  the  nation.  The 
incidence  of  vandalism  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  but  this  is 
attributed  mostly  to  local  youths. 
All  police  departments  have  their 
busiest  months  in  the  summer,  and 
Rockport  is  no  exception.  Mr.  Borge 
saw  no  valid  method,  however,  of 
isolating  these  costs  from  those 
specifically  generated  by  summer 
visitors. 

The  only  disruption  that  can  be 
attributed  solely  to  tourism  is  traf- 
fic. This  does  not  substantially  in- 
crease the  Police  Department's  bud- 
get (although,  perhaps,  it  should). 
There  is  no  officer  in  charge  of  traf- 
fic. Revenue  from  parking  tickets 
far  exceeds  the  sum  expended  for 
meter  maid  salaries.  The  policeman 
stationed  at  Bearskin  Neck  has  other 
departmental  responsibilities. 


Over  the  past  ten  years,  police  sal- 
aries have  risen  (along  with  the 
number  of  arrests  made).  Mr.  Borge 
feels  that  the  largest  increases  in  the 
cost  of  policing  are  due  to  higher 
salaries.  This  is  true  throughout  the 
state.  He  explained  that  there  has 
also  been  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  level  of  service  provided  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  For  example, 
there  are  three  cruisers  now  instead 
of  one,  and  there  are  more  officers 
on  duty  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
He  does  not  feel  that  tourists  are 
causing  considerably  more  prob- 
lems than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Borge  pointed  out  that,  like  all 
police  chiefs,  he  could  use  more 
personnel,  but  he  declined  to  be 
more  specific  since  he  is  retiring 
soon  and  wants  to  leave  such  pdg- 
ments  up  to  the  new  Police  Chief. 

Unlike  public  health  services,  the 
marginal  cost  of  tourism  to  the  Po- 
lice Department  is  very  low.  If  the 
number  of  tourists  changed  by  10%, 
police  costs  and  police  activities 
would  not  change  substantially.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no 
tourists  at  all,  the  situation  would 
be  altered.  The  nature  of  this 
change,  at  least  in  Chief  Borge's 
view,  is  virtually  impossible  to 
express  in  quantitative  terms. 
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Don  Atkinson,  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  stated  that  there  is  a  sub- 

■  stantial  cost  to  his  department 
caused  by  changes  in  the  summer 
population.  He  specifically  referred 
to  "changes  in  the  population  during 
the  summer"  rather  than  to  tourism 
per  se  since  he  feels  that  summer 
residents  create  greater  seasonal 
increases  than  do  tourists.  Water 
and  sewer  costs  increase  during  the 
summer  because  of  climatic  factors 
and  because  the  demand  increases 
natually.  Emptying  rubbish  barrels 
downtown  costs  SlO.OOO  for  the 
summer,  and  sidewalk  sweeping 
adds  Si, 500  for  labor  alone.  Public 
restrooms  cost  $4,000  to  keep  clean 
and  supplies  cost  another  Si, 000. 
Lifeguards  involve  an  expense  of 
Sl2,000.  Beach  stickers  are  dis- 
tributed 20  hours  each  week  for  five 

I  months  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  These 
expenditures  come  to  about 
S25,000-S30.000. 

The  demand  for  tourist-related  ser- 
vices has  been  rising  in  recent  years, 
and  can  only  be  met  if  the  town 
appropriates  additional  funds.  Mr. 
Atkinson  feels  that  the  existing  level 
of  maintenance  for  beaches  and 
streets  is  sufficient  and  that  the  areas 
of  relative  weakness  insofar  as  pub- 
lic works  are  concerned  (i.e.,  roads 
and  drainage)  are  not  directly  re- 
lated to  tourism. 

Richard  Burbank,  the  Fire  Chief, 
pointed  out  that  congestion  created 
by  tourists  causes  certain  problems 
and  additional  costs  for  the  Rock- 
port  Fire  Department.  Congestion  is 
especially  bad  on  Sundays,  so  two 
men  are  stationed  in  the  fire  station 
on  Sundays  during  the  summer 
season  at  a  total  cost  to  the  town  of 
S600.  In  case  of  a  fire,  the  trucks 
have  no  problem  getting  through, 
but  the  volunteers  cannot  get  to  the 
fire  station  quickly  enough  because 
of  the  traffic.  The  Department  has 
also  been  forced  to  develop  a  num- 
ber of  strategies  to  avoid  the  most 
crowded  sections  of  town  and  still 
be  able  to  respond  quickly  to  a  call 
from  any  neighborhood.  Primary 
trouble  spots  are,  of  course.  Main 
Street  and  Bearskin  Neck. 


Crowding  does  more  than  slow 
down  emergency  vehicles.  Conges- 
tion creates  other  "costs"  that  are 
very  difficult  to  calculate  in  dollar 
terms.  In  many  respects,  these  are 
the  most  important  costs  to  Rock- 
port  residents  because  they  affect 
the  quality  of  life.  Litter  and  gar- 
bage are  more  than  an  expense  to 
clean  up ;  they  make  the  town  a  less 
pleasant  place  to  live  during  the 
summer.  And  litter  is  not  confined 
to  the  downtown  area.  It  extends  in 
a  clear  trail  up  Broadway  and  South 
Streets,  and  often  filters  into  resi- 
dential areas  where  street  cleaners 
seldom  go. 

Tourists  cause  traffic  problems  in 
most  areas  of  town,  but  Main 
Street,  Broadway,  and  Five  Corners 
are  hit  the  hardest.  Cars  routinely 
ignore  speed  limits  and  create  seri- 
ous hazards  for  children  and  ani- 
mals in  Pigeon  Cove  and  in  the 
South  End. 

Year-round  residents  also  bear  hid- 
den burdens  for  capital  costs  that 
are  not  so  easily  analyzed.  For 
example,  our  figures  for  rubbish 
collection  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  dump,  nor  do  they 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
dump  is  filling  up  much  faster  be- 
cause of  the  refuse  generated  by 
tourists.  Another  hidden  cost  is 
building  and  maintaining  water  and 
sewer  systems  that  are  adequate  for 
the  increased  summer  population. 


Most  important,  however,  is  the 
crowding  of  the  downtown  area. 
One  gets  the  feeling  there  are  stran- 
gers camping  on  the  front  lawn,  that 
something  is  being  wrongfully 
taken,  and  that  there  isn't  enough  of 
what  makes  Rockport  unique  to  go 
around.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for 
full-time  residents  to  expect  free 
access  to  any  part  of  town,  but  of 
course,  during  the  summer  season, 
this  "right"  is  seriously  abridged. 
There's  "something  special"  that 
attracts  most  residents  to  Rockport, 
and  the  more  tourists  there  are,  the 
more  that  "something  special"  is 
diminished. 

Tourists  do  benefit  the  town  finan- 
cially and  this  must  be  weighed 
against  the  costs  they  create.  One 
source  of  revenue  is  parking  meters 
and  parking  fines,  which  produced 
about  $12,000  and  $40,000  respec- 
tively in  1973.  The  most  important 
source  of  municipal  revenue,  how- 
ever, is  the  property  tax  paid  by 
tourist-dependent  businesses.  May- 
nard  Little,  a  former  assessor,  has 
estimated  that  retail  businesses  and 
hotels,  motels,  inns,  and  lodging 
houses  account  for  10  %  of  all  prop- 
erty tax  receipts.  In  addition,  many 
businessmen  and  employees  pay 
taxes  on  their  homes  in  Rockport, 
making  this  10%  figure  quite  con- 
servative. 10%  of  the  property  taxes 
for  1973  equalled  about  $200,000. 

While  some  of  the  calculations  of 
tourist-related  costs  examined  earli- 
er were  ambiguous,  the  total  for  the 
Police  and  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment could  not  be  more  than 
$50,000.  If  one  estimates  the  addi- 
tional demand  for  water  and  sewer 
services  at  20  %  of  this  total  {which 
is  undoubtedly  too  high)  another 
$28,000  would  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  tourism. 


We  must  conclude  that  the  town 
government  obtains  much  more 
money  from  tourism  than  it  spends 
on  tourist-related  services.  These 
extra  dollars  must  be  weighed 
against  the  immeasurable  changes  in 
the  quality  of  life  caused  by  the 
influx  of  tourists  and  part-time  resi- 
dents during  the  summer  months. 

Tourist-related  town  income  out- 
weights  expenses  by  a  factor  of  two, 
justifying  the  use  of  additional  town 
funds  for  more  tourist-related  ser- 
vices. These  might  include  the  up- 
grading of  signs,  the  establishment 
of  historic  tours  or  trails,  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  downtown  information 
booth,  and  the  easing  of  parking 
and  congestion  problems  through 
the  provision  of  municipal  parking 
facilities  of  some  kind. 


The  Cost  of  Running  Town 
Government  in  Rockport  (1973) 


January 

$  64,902.10 

February 

135,733.55 

'March 

187,878.48 

April 

129,420.61 

'May 

178,133.14 

June 

151,407.84 

July 

144,832.24 

'August 

184,808.43 

September 

152,185.78 

October 

157,872.16 

'November 

184,685.04 

December 

203,444.05 

Month  is  larger  due  to  hve  weeks  of 
expenditures 


Seasonal  Totals  (Adjusted) 

Dates  Total 

January  -  April  $555,915.70 

May  -  August  621,200.69 

September  -  December      698, 187.03 
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Vignettes 


Note 


Solid 


This  series  of  vignettes  offers  one 
man's  view  of  Rock  port's  artists  and 
merchants  at  work.  Perhaps  this 
section  of  the  Tourism  and  Town 
Finances  Report  will  seem  out  of 
place  to  some  readers.  It  is  not  part 
of  our  basic  research  effort,  rather  it 
is  a  supplement  to  it.  We  have  tried 
to  portray  the  unique  characteristics 
of  the  Rockport  business  commu- 
nity through  these  case  studies  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  picture 
of  the  motives,  style,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  individuals  involved. 
Hopefully  these  vignettes  will  be 
taken  in  the  positive  and  admiring 
spirit  in  which  they  were  written. 


Every  merchant  and  artist  in  Rock- 
port,  every  shopkeeper  and  artisan, 
has  a  unique  slant  on  the  market- 
place. In  their  particular  style,  a 
blend  reflecting  personality  and 
experience,  they  contribute  to  the 
Rockport  landscape.  This  collection 
of  vignettes  illustrates  several  cate- 
gories of  business  activity : 

1.  Solid  —  established,  well-fre- 
quented, turning  a  profit 

2.  Incipient  —  just  starting,  learning 
the  ropes  and  the  right  combination 
of  personal  and  public  desires 

3.  Struggling  —  in  the  balance 

4.  Failing  —  alas  and  a  lack  of  what? 

5.  Zen  —  simply  run  for  pleasure 
and  knowledge 


Land's  End  they  call  it,  the  bump  of 
coast  where  Gloucester  becomes 
Rockport,  the  far  eastern  bony 
shoulder  that  slides  to  the  broad 
Atlantic,  unruly  crush  of  rock  and 
sea.  The  beaches  out  here  are  still 
being  bom.  In  a  thousand  years 
sand  may  swirl,  but  now  the  waves 
play  a  harder  pebbly  tune.  Craggy 
trees,  shaggy  slopes,  all  is  gnarled . 
Bushes  lock  elbows  and  only  the 
rabbits  and  wild  blueberries  dart 
between.  When  the  winds  blow  and 
the  misty  ghosts  call  all  down  the 
line  and  the  colossal  sea  can't  be 
seen  just  patiently,  hugely  heard, 
you  might  think  that  yes,  'ndeed, 
sea  weed  witches  brew  strange  spells 
down  Loblolly's  Cove. 

In  this  dreamy  stream  of  time,  come 
sun  and  brine,  rain  and  shine,  glow, 
snow,  and  hail,  a  tired  traveller  can 
always  find  shelter  in  the  larger  than 
life  home  of  Gladys  Gale. 

For  26  years,  with  the  strong  arm  of 
her  husband  Bill,  this  warm  and 
lively  lady  has  kept  the  Rocky 
Shores  Inn  and  raised  five  children 
along  the  way.  She  is  a  clear-eyed 
woman  of  spirit  and  smile,  bird 
mother  about  this  gigantic  nest, 
giving  food,  fun  and  rest  to  more 
guests  in  a  day  than  you  or  1  will 
know  in  a  year.  Like  nursing  or 
teaching  school,  innkeeping  is  not 
so  much  a  business  as  a  kindness, 
and  these  strangers  quickly  become 
her  friends. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  says  Mrs. 
Gale,  "but  some  of  these  people 
have  been  coming  here  every  year 
since  we  opened.  I  know  them  like 
kin.  I've  watched  their  children 
grow  up,  marry  and  return  with 
kidsof  their  own." 

It  is  middle  morning  in  the  height  of 
summer,  and  she  is  making  her 
rounds  with  the  free-flowing  energy 
of  a  beachcomber  after  shells.  The 
main  structure  of  the  Inn  is  a  funky 
old  rambling  house  of  three  tiers. 
Halls  wind  like  ivy,  and  guests 
appear  in  morning  bloom.  Mrs. 
Gale  has  a  kind  of  greeting  for  each. 
"Vacations,"  she  says,  "they're 
probably  the  greatest  invention 
since  beds.  Everybody  comes  here 
for  a  good  time,  and  everybody 
usually  has  it." 


The  living  room  is  a  cozy,  comfy 
place.  Sprawling,  soft  sofas,  tables 
full  of  National  Geographies  and 
knick-knack  relics  from  the  beach. 
Monopoly  and  Scrabble  are  stashed 
in  a  corner  for  a  rainy  day.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  paintings  of  the 
Inn  and  Land's  End,  and  the  and- 
irons in  the  fireplace  are  shaped  like 
lighthouses.  There  are  vases  of  fresh 
cut  purple  loose  strife  from  the 
woods  out  back. 

Papa  paces  the  carpet  with  great 
glee — the  party  fishing  boat  pulls 
out  in  an  hour.  Mom  and  Grand- 
mother are  swapping  advice  on  the 
stairwell,  and  Junior  plays  sea  songs 
on  his  harmonica.  His  sister  is  cud- 
dling the  dog.  Like  geese  in  a  gale, 
they  set  sail. 

For  the  moment,  calm  prevails,  and 
Gladys  moves  out  to  the  front  ve- 
randa to  gaze  out  on  the  grand, 
glorious  horizon.  Deep  blue  sea  to 
glimmering  sky  shore.  The  sun 
glints  on  the  water,  and  casts  a  zil- 
lion diamonds  no  one  will  ever 
wear.  She  gives  a  little  sigh  of  plea- 
sure and  stretches  her  arms  wide  like 
a  swimmer  before  the  dive.  "Makes 
you  feel  lucky,  doesn't  it?" 

Other  members  of  the  family  mosey 
through.  Husband  Bill,  smiling— 
beaming,  really,  like  the  keeper  of 
the  light.  'There's  so  much  he  does," 
his  wife  says.  "Since  we've  come 
here,  we've  built  ten  house-keeping 
cabins  out  back  and  the  three  bigger 
cottages  down  front,  plus  the  Inn 
itself  and  the  grounds.  Bill  moves 
around  here  like  a  grasshopper. 
There's  evenings  when  I'll  come  into 
the  living  room  at  sunset  and  find 
him  dozed  off  in  front  of  the  TV, 
snoring  to  beat  the  band." 

There's  Janet,  one  of  two  marrying 
daughters.  She's  dark  and  pretty, 
Pocahontas  from  Wales.  A  younger 
sister,  D.J.,  is  upstairs. 

Son  Jan,  26,  easy-going  and  knowl- 
edgeable, and  Pat,  his  new  wife,  a 
Southern  belle. 
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Little  Paul  is  long  gone  with  the  bees 
and  the  trees. 

ilt's  a  turned  down  day  for  everyone. 
The  only  crisis  is  the  paint  someone 
sprayed  all  over  Janet's  shorts — and 
D.J.'s  shoes.  "We've  got  to  get  that 
girl  some  sneakers,"  Pat  is  saying. 
Clip-clip-clop  go  D.J.'s  shoes,  echo- 
ing through  the  floors.  "Sounds  like 
a  horse  is  loose  in  the  hall." 

From  the  veranda  half  the  world  is 
blue  and  barren.  One  would  hardly 
know  that  a  couple  of  bends  away 
three  thousand  tourists  are  snapping 
up  dair>'  whips  and  rolls  of  Koda- 
chrome.  "I  started  downtov^^  Rock- 
port  last  weekend,"  Gladys  laments, 
"and  I  just  had  to  turn  around  be- 
fore I  got  there.  Too  many  people, 
too  many  cars — all  for  money.  It 
doesn't  seem  worth  it,  somehow.  I 
wish  they  hadn't  broken  up  all  those 
wonderful  old  homes  along  Broad- 
way, made  them  into  little  gift 
i  shops." 

Someone  reminds  her  that  the  Inn 
itself  was  once  the  estate  of  a  man 
named  Texas  Jack  before  the  Gales 
opened  it  up  and  maybe  that's  the 
only  way  just  plain  folk  w\\]  ever  see 
these  places  anyhow.  And  everyone 
agrees  that  the  Selectmen  are  right 
to  keep  the  lid  on  because  it's  the 
wilderness  of  the  moors  and  the 
untamed  sea  that  give  Rockport 
strength. 

Guests  come  and  go.  The  Beloits 
from  Long  Island,  the  Latrecs  from 
Montreal,  they  all  go  back  home 
and  next  year  their  neighbors  will  be 
making  reservations  at  Rocky 
Shores. 

"It's  like  a  club  or  a  chain  letter," 
says  Pat.  "Word  of  mouth  is  what 
brings  us  our  trade.  We're  the 
ground  and  these  people  are  the 
,  tree,  and  every  year  it  grows." 

Well,  there's  work  to  be  done,  com- 
forts to  provide,  and  the  Gale  fam- 
jily  slips  away. 

One  guest  remains,  an  old  woman 
wrapped  in  an  afghan  against  the 
freshening  breeze.  She  takes  in  the 
sunshine  like  mineral  water. 


"You  see  that  island,"  she  says, 
pointing  to  a  bare  hump  of  rock  off 
the  shore.  "Years  ago,  when  I  first 
came  here,  the  big  thing  for  the  kids 
to  do  was  to  swim  out  there  and 
joke  with  the  men  who  keep  the 
light.  That's  Thatcher  Island.  They 
say  it's  the  closest  point  to  England 
on  this  coast.  All  the  big  ships,  they 
take  their  bearings  from  those  twin 
lights.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  a  scene 
if  the  Mayflower  had  come  here 
first.  Lord  knows,  there  are  enough 
rocks.  Every  Pilgrim  could  have  had 
his  own  to  step  on.  Land's  End 
would  have  been  Land's  Beginning." 

She  chuckles  at  the  thought  and 
watches  the  gulls  ride  the  currents 
and  the  diamonds  of  sunlight  skip 
over  the  waves. 

"Such  a  treat,"  she  says,  "the  way 
we  all  get  on." 


Even  in  the  vast  funneling  tides  of 
Rockport's  buyers,  sellers,  and 
browsing  clams,  it's  hard  to  over- 
look Walter  Dyer.  He's  got  a  true 
Down  East  glacial  face,  wanned  by 
the  cheery  maple  fire  glow  of  inno- 
cent eyes,  and  astride  all.  Walter's 
flag,  a  rumpled  and  rolled  leather 
gaucho  crusher,  a  hat  that's  been 
slept  on,  wept  on  and  generally 
kinked  over.  This  is  a  big  man,  bar- 
rel chest  swelling  out  a  scrumptuous 
strapping  leather  coat — "soft 
enough  to  kiss."  A  leather  medallion 
around  his  neck  proclaims  Streak. 
"Got  it  as  a  present  when  I  ran  down 
the  Lynn  Beach  last  winter ,  .  ,  20 
degrees  and  me  in  just  my  hat  and 
moccasins.  -   Wooeee." 

These  days  Walter's  got  it  made. 
Literally.  His  shop,  perched  on  the 
fins  of  Tuna  Wharf,  is  a  rife  jungle 
of  merchandise.  Sweet  smelling 
banana  clusters  of  moccasins  dangle 
from  the  beams,  rugged  cowhide 
coats  rub  elbows  with  Visigoth 
vests,  sturdy  shoulder  bags  brush 
braided  belts.  From  Huckleberry 
Finn  to  the  Cisco  Kid,  there's  a  hat 
to  cap  you,  a  wrist  band  to  strap 
you  in,  and  body  jewelry  for  any 
piece  of  skin  left  over. 

A  cheerful  salesgirl  appears  amidst 
the  stalactites  of  leather  merchan- 
dise. "If  four  people  sneeze  simul- 
taneously," she  says,  "the  whole 
place  turns  tail  to  tea  kettle.  Any- 
body over  five  four  is  likely  to  get 
stuck  in  a  coat  sleeve .  -   and  leave 
by  the  trap  door.  .  .    But  it's  got 
atmosphere,  don't  you  think.  .  . 
sorta  like  a  Neanderthal's  cave." 

The  Chief  BooHoo,  head  Neander- 
thal, pops  in  and  out  like  the  Mad 
Hatter.  Walter's  been  selling  his 
wares  in  Rockport  for  18  years,  and 
he's  learned  to  make  things  happen 
—whip  up  a  stir,  stroke  the  fur, 
buttonhole  that  customer. 

"What  d'ya  say,  chickens,"  he 
shoots  out  at  a  couple  of  girls  who 
hang  by  the  door.  "Come  on  in. 
Little  dance,  little  sin.  We'll  slip  a 
smooth  skirt  up  your  leg." 

Now  he's  fracturing  German  with  a 
Pole  from  Munich,  telling  tall  blue 
tales  from  the  war.  "I'm  just  an  old 
barbarian  from  across  the  Rhine." 


Kooky  he  may  be,  but  he's  a  smart 
cookie  too.  He's  got  other  stores  in 
Cambridge  and  Lynn,  and  a  mail 
catalogue  business  which  keeps  a 
factory  of  68  people  busy  filling 
orders  from  as  far  off  as  the  Aus- 
tralian Outback.  "It  began  with  the 
moccasins,"  he  explains.  "  'Who 
wants  'em?'  my  friends  used  to  say. 
The  Indians?  You'll  be  in  business 
for  beads.'  'Look,'  I  says,  'there  are 
two  hundred  million  people  beating 
around  these  bushes.  I'll  be  happy 
if  two  thousand  want  what  I  make. 

"Well,  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
Last  year  I  did  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  business.  Why?  I  put  out 
good  goods.  "  He  grabs  a  string  of 
moccasins  and  kneads  them  with 
knurly  hands.  "Walk  over  the  Rock- 
ies, walk  over  the  Presidents,  go 
dancing  in  the  park,  give  succor  in 
the  dark— I  don't  care  what  ya  do, 
these'll  do  ya.  Wear  'em  five  years, 
and  they're  just  getting  broke  in. 

"Funny  thing,  people  are  always 
asking  me  'Now  that  I've  got  your 
moccasins .  .  .  what  do  I  do  if  it 
rains?'  What  the  hell!  Did  ya  ever 
see  a  cow  carry  an  umbrella?  Let  'em 
get  wet.  Water  spots  give  good  tone. 

"I'll  tell  ya  another  thing.  See  this 
chin?"  hiard  not  to.  Walter  leads 
with  his  chin.  In  fact,  he  could  prob- 
ably shovel  snow  with  his  chin.  It's 
got  scoop.  "Well,  I've  taken  some 
rough  ones.  All  ways.  I've  had  peo- 
ple mock  me  and  sock  me,  undersell 
me  and  misunderstand  me,  steal  my 
designs,  my  materials,  my  money  — 
they've  tried  to  fleece  me  and  stuff 
me  in  a  bag.  But  I  never  thought 
nothing  much  of  it.  No  sense  getting 
peeved.  I  knew  from  the  beginning  I 
would  make  it.  I  believed.  Positive 
energy —  that's  where  it's  at.  I  go 
into  restaurants  and  folks  who's 
never  even  seen  me  in  their  lives  say 
'Hey,  you  gotta  be  Walter  Dyer.' 
How  do  they  know?  I  guess  I  look 
like  1  oughta,  the  Mocassin  Man.  I 
drive  a  blue  Cadillac  limousine  with 
my  name  written  on  the  side  and  I 
pick  up  barefoot  hitchhikers  with 
mongrel  dogs.  A  friend  says  'Wal- 
ter's a  silly  old  tree  in  full  bloom.' 
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Incipient 


Un  huh.  Freedom!  Share  it . . . 
spread  it  around.  I  like  people  with 
image — beards,  longhair,  earrings 
,  .  .  folks  who  smile  easily  and  grip 
your  shoulder.  Charisma.  I  love  it." 


We  step  out  back  of  the  shop  for 
sunshine.  Amidst  traps  and  spars, 
weathered  harbor  side  to,  Rockport 
lays  out  its  roots.  Honest  fishing 
and  wishing  well  by  the  sea.  The 
diligent  old  boy  stretches  out  on  the 
sunny  slabs,  actually  relaxes  for  a 
breath  or  two — praise  bee  and  raise 
high  the  flower  top— before  he 
bounds  into  some  exercises. 
"Health,"  Walter  says,  heels  over 
his  head,  big  middle  easily  tipped  in 
two,  "health  is  happiness." 

"I  remember,  1  was  making  mocca- 
sins in  the  window  down  in  Lynn. 
Some  fella  saw  me  and  said,  'Hey, 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Rock- 
port  will  love.'  Rockport?  1  didn't 
even  know  where  it  was.  When  I 
saw  it,  I  liked  it.  It  was  down  to 
earth,  ya  know.  Human  size.  Ail 
these  artists  working  their  skills. 
There  was  only  one  place  open  on 
the  Neck  then — a  couple  of  doors 
down  from  here,  on  the  Wharf. 
Nothing's  really  changed.  People 
come  and  go.  A  few  new  places  get 
built.  But  it's  like  making  love — the 
motion  remains  the  same. 

"For  years  1  stood  up  the  store  ten  to 
six,  pushing  my  stuff  like  hot  but- 
tered biscuits.  Now  I've  got  some 
security.  I've  got  freedom  to  choose. 
I  only  come  in  when  I  want  to  ' 

Walter  picks  up  a  ten  pound  barbell 
and  waves  it  around  like  a  wand. 

"People  think  1  got  money  coming 
out  of  my  socks.  It  ain't  so.  Business 
is  funny.  You  make  a  thousand  a 
month  on  paper,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  you're  behind  at  the  bank. 
Its  weird,  the  way  things  come  up, 
like  weeds  and  mosquitoes.  Right 
now  1  got  20,000  dollars  worth  of 
moccasins,  30,000  dollars  in  coats— 


but  I  owe  37,000  dollars  in  cash  by 
the  middle  of  the  week.  I  gotta  get  it 
somewhere."  Walter  peers  into  the 
waters  of  the  harbor.  Any  left  over 
Spanish  galleons?  'And  then  you 
got  your  people  in  the  factory. 
You're  way  ahead  so  you  don't  need 
them  just  now.  But  if  you  lay  'em 
off,  come  fall,  when  you  do  need 
em,  they'll  be  working  for  some- 
body else.  I  dunno.  It's  like  juggling 
oranges." 

Still  and  all,  on  a  serene  day  in  early 
summer,  Walter's  not  about  to  take 
a  dive. 

"I'm  just  thankful  I  got  the  right 
attitude  sewed  up.  Some  people  sell 
a  coat,  thinking,  'W^ell,  there's 
another  twenty  dollars  for  me.'  I 
don't  count  so  close.  The  way  1  see 
it,  there's  a  good  piece  of  work, 
going  on  a  good  strong  back.  It's 
aesthetic.  Us  satisfying. 

"You  know,  Im  a  creature  of  habit. 
This  hat  here  Tve  worn  for  five 
years.  It  practically  comes  when  I 
call.  -  .a genuine  token  of  my  soul. 
And  these  boots.  I  don't  feel  myself 
until  I  put  'em  on.  I'll  wear  'em  until 
they  turn  to  dust.  See  the  cow  ma- 
nure under  the  heel.  Proves  I'm  a 
country  boy  from  Maine." 

Walter  hands  over  the  barbells  and 
eggs  me  on.  Thoughts  flit  in  and  out 
like  gulls. 

""You  know,  I'm  fifty-five  and  every 
minute  I  feel  better.  1  got  a  good 
hold  on  the  world.  It  fascinates  me. 
People  all  over  the  blooming  earth 
write  to  me,  saying,  'I'm  so  happy 
with  what  you  made  me.  Come  visit 
us  for  a  few  weeks.'  A  log  cabin  in 
Oregon ...  a  castle  in  Spain ...  a  tent 
in  Ireland.  Maybe  I  will. 

"You  ask  me  what  I'd  like  to  see 
around  here.  A  sense  of  humor, 
mostly.  I  really  oughta  ask  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  and  the  meter 
maids  to  get  together  with  me  and 
streak  the  Neck  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Make  for  some  real  Roman 
candles.       Those  meter  maids 
really  bug  me.  The  town  gets  all 
these  people  in  here  as  guests  and 
then  they  ticket  'em  for  having  a 
good  time  or  forgetting  where  they 
parked  their  car.  That's  what  I'm 


talking  about.  A  change  of  attitude. 
Less  nickels  and  more  business. 
Everybody  keep  cool  and  get  hot 
together." 

A  pretty  creature  appears  inside  the 
shop.  Tossing  aside  the  barbell, 
Walter  takes  up  the  prowl.  "A  beau- 
tiful chicken  like  that,  and  she  wears 
rubber  clogs.  I'll  put  some  real  soles 
on  her.  She'll  walk  outa  here  feeling 
better  than  when  she  come  in. 
Could  you  ask  for  more?" 


Here's  a  lumberjack  for  you,  Tim 
Runnion,  knee  deep  in  wood  chips. 
Hakes  of  sawdust  blended  in  his 
beard,  brown  eyes  big  as  a  coon  in 
the  dark  forest  light,  bare  to  the 
chest,  holding.  .    an  axe?  a  redwood 
burl?  Actually  Tim  is  holding  a 
baby  hippopotamus— a  hip  hippo,  a 
wooden  toy  on  wheels,  hinged  with 
canvas  to  make  him  wiggle. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  figure  out,"  he 
says,  "is  whether  this  is  one  of  a 
million  or  one  in  a  million.  I'm  the 
kind  of  guy  who  starts  to  count  to  a 
hundred,  reaches  98  and  switches  to 
theXYZ's." 

A  year  ago  September,  Tim  put 
together  Tucker  Toys,  after  his  mid- 
dle name.  "Since  then  everything's 
mushroomed.  We  probably  put  out 
the  best  wooden  toys  going.  I  could 
make  these  things  until  I  go  gray. 
Everybody  loves  'em.  But  changes, 
man,  I  love  the  changes.  If  you 
know  anybody  who  wants  to  take 
over  being  Santa  Claus,  send  him 
"round.  Maybe  next  week  I'll  sell  the 
business  and  go  fishing  in  a 
trawler."' 

The  workshop— really  — operates 
out  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Cape 
Ann  Craft  Center  on  School  Street. 
Visitors  are  few,  but  Tim  doesn't 
mind.  He  outlets  through  other 
Rockport  gift  shops  and  stores  coast 
to  coast. 

The  workshop  looks  like  your  baby 
brother's  room  after  a  Demo  Derby. 
Wheels  and  pegs,  elephant  ears  and 
airplane  wings,  drivers  and  fire 
truck  ladders — it's  a  good  time  stew 
of  parts.  Tim  and  the  crew— a 
couple  of  long  time  buddies  named 
Hub  and  Spoke — bring  their  own 
hand-hewn  order,  taking  a  particu- 
lar item  and  seeing  it  right  down  the 
line  to  a  coat  of  mineral  oil. 

Tim  reaches  into  a  stack  of  tiny  auto 
bodies  and  pulls  out  a  well-worn 
catalogue.  The  boy's  got  hutzpah, 
all  right.  "I  grew  up  in  Jersey,  "  he 
explains.  "If  you  wanted  anything, 
you  had  to  put  some  steam  in  the 
horn.  There's  a  million  Joe's  in 
Hoboken.  ' 
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,  So ...  "A  fresh  face  in  a  tired 
'  crowd,"  crows  the  catalogue.  "We 
'  are  not  the  first  wooden  toy  manu- 
facturer. Like  many  of  the  other 
natural  wooden  toys  available,  ours 
feature  the  absence  of  metal,  toxic 
paints,  glues,  and  finishes.  Where 
we  differ  from  the  crowd  is  in  design 
and  quality  of  construction.  Our 
line  of  hunky  block-like  toys  was 
designed  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
glue  joints  found  in  many  of  the 
complicated  board  constructed 
toys." 

Tim  hesitates  to  place  figures  on  his 
burgeoning  enterprise.  Since  this  is 
his  first  time  through,  indeed,  he 
does  not  know.  Still  he  says,  with  a 
determination  that  would  blow  over 
a  bush,  "By  the  end  of  the  year, 
we'll  be  ahead  of  all  our  competi- 
tors." And  he  slides  a  stack  of  road- 
sters over  to  Hub  who's  putting  on 
the  wheels.  "Welcome  to  American 
industry.  Gut  level." 

Races  and  old  faces  aside,  the  toys 
are  a  joy  to  behold.  They  come  from 
the  world  of  Gumby,  the  stick  man 
on  the  Saturday  morning  cartoon. 
Check  out : 

The  Saturday  Night  Special,  Hydro 
II.  a  little  boat  "designed  to  make 
that  Saturday  night  bath  just  a  little 
more  tolerable.  Rubber  band  con- 
trolled paddle  produces  very  good 
action." 

The  Old  Macdonald  Package  Deal 
—"With  present  food  prices  every 
family  needs  a  farmer  of  its  own. 
Tractor  with  removable  angle  plow, 
rake  and  trailer  sold  as  ensemble." 

And  The  Politician's  Dream — "The 
perfect  machine  for  digging  yourself 
in  a  little  deeper.  This  solid  crane 
can  be  positioned  to  suit  the  opera- 
tor with  swiveling  cab,  movable 
shank  and  a  bucket  which  can  be 
raised  and  lowered." 

Take  it  from  an  old  truck  and  car 
freak,  Tim's  toys  have  got  the 
Dinky's  beat  cold.  They're  big  and 
solid  to  the  hand.  They  got  parts  to 
move  and  power  to  knock  over  sand 
castles  and  your  noisy  sister's  doll. 
Show  me  to  Christmas. 


On  the  noon  whistle,  delivered  by 
Hub,  the  gang  moves  out  to  the 
stoop  to  terrify  a  few  passers-by.  An 
old  lady  can't  navigate  her  big  auto 
out  of  the  parking  space.  Tim  offers 
to  trade  her  one  of  his  five  inch 
Coupe  Autos,  and  Hub  suggests 
that  they  move  the  tree. 

Between  bites  of  a  cheese  sandwich, 
Tim  tells  about  the  time  he  buried  a 
friend's  VW  under  a  sawdust  pile 
and  left  it  there  for  a  week  while  the 
State  Police  made  daily  investiga- 
tions. 

"Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Sony  eats 
with  his  employees,"  says  Spokes. 

"I  eat  with  my  employees,  too," 
says  Tim,  with  a  big  benevolent 
grin.  He  is  immediately  pelted  with 
cashews  and  raisins. 

"Rockport?"  muses  Tim.  "A  great 
toy  town.  I  came  here  because  the 
harbor  was  just  the  right  size  for  my 
lobster  boats  and  I  figured  our  Red 
Baron  biplanes  could  land  and  take 
off  on  the  sidewalks." 

"Why  aren't  noses  twelve  inches 
long?"  asks  Hub  of  two  young  love- 
lies strolling  by. 

Shrugs. 

"Because  then  they  would  be  feet." 

He  laughs  uproariously  and  chokes 
on  his  chocolate  chip  cookie. 

Tim  lets  out  a  long  loud  mule  call. 
"So  right,  chaps.  Back  to  the 
mines." 

The  merry  crew  returns  to  the  Sand- 
ers and  presses,  to  the  glue  pots  and 
hot  rods.  Tiny  Tot  Heaven  is  back 
in  gear. 


The  customer :  a  ripe  peach,  a  rock 
and  reel  eye  brow  raising  high  firm 
fashioned  girl  from  L.A.  Give  her 
center  stage  on  looks  alone— all 
those  wide  swinging  features  and  a 
fling  of  special  effects .  -  .  blue  belle 
shadows  above  the  eyes,  an  ocean 
of  red  lips,  stirrup  studs  strewn  on 
meek  jeans  splashed  on  lean  sleek 
hips,  all  bobble  on  silver  sequined 
sandals — a  handle  and  a  half. 

The  Queen's  got  her  fancy  turned  on 
something  real  cute  and  cuddly.  The 
shop-keeper?  Maybe.  D.  J.  Tardif, 
manager  of  the  Stanley  Hyde  Lea- 
ther Co.  A  teddy  boy,  friendly  and 
fey,  fuzzy  round  the  chin,  furry 
behind  the  ears,  bright  eyes  blue  as 
MontegoBay. 

There's  this  canteen,  you  see,  an 
honest  to  Amazon  wooden  canteen 
that's  causing  this  scene.  Looks  like 
a  canteen,  anyhow,  until  you  flip 
the  golden  latches  and,  bingo,  it's  a 
purse,  a  Bugs  Bunny  Funny  special, 
lined  in  fine  pink  satin,  and  fore  ya 
knows,  a  powder  puff  mirror  under 
the  hood. 

"Can  ya  flap  that?"  The  LA  gal  is 
bakin'  with  wonder.  "Really  now, 
would  this  knock  'em  out  down  on 
the  strip  or  what?" 

Her  three  friends,  fair  haired  girls, 
offer  mixed  blessings. 

One,  a  hefty  creature  who  would 
laugh  at  a  lizard,  coos,  "Take  it, 
Charlene,  it's  adorable." 

The  other  two,  slim  and  boyish, 
simply  shrug.  Holland  Funnels.  A 
wooden  purse  that  cruises  like  a 
canteen.  When's  camp  let  out  any- 
way? 

D.J.  puts  in  a  push.  "It's  one  of  a 
kind      .  you'll  never  see  another  like 

it." 

And  if  you  don't  buy  it,  he's  think- 
ing, I  might  as  well  give  it  to  my 
grandmother  for  Christmas. 

"And  it's  a  perfect  place  to  stash  the 
trash." 


That  does  it.  Just  imagine — the  oasis 
canteen,  bumping  along  the  dervish 
drag,  stop  and  swirl,  up  flaps,  twirl 
a  number,  blow  everybody  to  the 
nines— gawk  away.  Bare  Skin  Neck. 

Somebody  produces  a  Bank  Ameri- 
card,  and  presto,  the  gals  are  gone, 
like  fish  in  a  hot  tuggy  day. 

"That's  Rockport,"  shrugs  D.J.  "Put 
out  the  strange  stuff  and  it  sells." 

D.J.  is  new  to  the  Neck,  brand  new, 
and  he  still  doesn't  understand 
exactly  why  he  came.  "We  could 
have  gone  to  one  of  the  big  malls 
like  Liberty  Tree.  In  dollars  it  makes 
more  cents.  Here  we  pay  $15  a 
square  foot,  and  we  get  2,000  people 
on  a  smash  day.  There  we  pay  $7  a 
foot  and  we  get  2  or  3  times  as  many 
shoppers. 

"I'll  tell  ya,  though,  it's  fun  here, 
like  a  carnival  or  a  vacation.  1  got 
my  very  own  building ,  .  .  little  flow- 
er bed  -  .  -  picket  fence ...  The  air's 
good  and  when  I'm  open  late,  I  can 
watch  the  sun  set  from  the  back 
window.  When  it's  hot  and  the  tide's 
high,  bingo,  ten  steps  and  I'm  float- 
ing feet  up  in  cool,  cool  ocean." 

D.J.  came  by  Rockport  just  like 
most  of  his  customers.  "When  I  was 
living  in  Boston,  filming  commer- 
cials for  Channel  5,  we  used  to 
shoot  down,  set  up  with  Motif 
Number  One  as  a  backdrop .  .  -  or 
buzz  down  for  dinner  with  a  date. 
It's  close  to  the  big  stuff,  the  heavy 
commercial  action,  and  yet  it's  far 
away,  far  out  in  its  own  world. 
Having  the  sea  all  around,  man, 
that's  something  special,  A  lot  of 
nerves,  a  lot  of  petty  hassles  and 
tempers  just  dissolve  in  the  tides. 
The  sea  is  serenity. 

"I  dig  the  smallness,  the  sense  of 
community.  I  remember,  the  first 
day  I  was  here,  Sally,  the  lady  who 
runs  Plantation,  the  plant  store 
around  the  bend,  well,  she  came 
over,  brought  me  a  plant  in  a  pot, 
flowers  and  everything,  and  wished 
me  good  luck. 

Luck  he  has  had  too.  Three  days 
into  summer  and  the  new  venture 
had  paid  up  rent  and  expenses,  with 
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a  couple  of  thousand  left  over  for 
the  bank. 

"Let  me  tell  ya.  the  Rockport  tourist 
trade  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It's  a  va- 
gary, like  fishing  or  looking  for 
love.  Some  Sundays  1  do  500  dol- 
lars. The  next  Sunday,  I  do  five, 
period.  Same  weather,  same  num- 
ber of  customers.  It's  uncanny." 

D.J.  sells  leather— hats,  coats,  wal- 
lets and  bags  in  abundance.  His 
shipshape  shop  has  the  rich  animal 
smell  of  success  and  brings  back 
boyhood  memories  of  shopping  for 
baseball  gloves. 

Unlike  other  leather  stores  in  Rock- 
port,  whose  goods  have  an  earnest 
Davy  Crockett  air  and  feel,  Stanley 
Hyde  has  a  Jekyli  side  to  its  mer- 
chandise. Things  are  flippy,  foreign, 
exotic.  Check  the  labels.  Made  in 
Seoul.  "A  couple  of  years  ago,"  D.J. 
explains,  "my  partner  Michael  and  I 
formed  Abacus  Corporation  — 
S30,000  back-up  capital  and  a  line 
of  12  items.  We  were  down  at  the 
New  York  trade  fair  when  this 
wizened  little  Korean  gentleman 
approached  us.  Patchwork,'  he 
says,  reaching  into  his  bag.  'You 
likee  patchwork?"  He  pulls  out  this 
kinda  leather  quilt,  patches  from 
here  to  there,  all  colors,  bound  ivith 
big  dippy-do  finger  rubbing  stitches. 
Weird  and  wonderful.  This  fella 
points  to  one  of  our  coats,  your 
typical  rock  'em  sock  'em  solid  lea- 
ther style,  and  says,  Makee  in 
patchwork.' 

'Okay.'  we  say,  'take  it  away.' 

'Three  days  later  he's  back,  with  an 
exact  copy  of  our  coat,  all  done  in 
this  crazy  patchwork.  We  liked  it, 
made  a  deal,  and  now  this  Korean 
does  all  our  work.  Turns  out  he  had 
a  factory  back  home  in  Seoul.  500 
workers,  making  wigs.  When  we 
joined  up,  he  just  turned  them  all 
onto  leather." 


While  not  a  craftsman  himself,  D.J. 
is  responsible  for  many  of  the  de- 
signs. He  leans  towards  bags,  pock- 
et books,  and  back  packs  that  are 
intricate  as  Chinese  puzzle  boxes — 
compartments  within  compart- 
ments, zippers  and  flaps  galore. 

"For  a  long  time,  we  couldn't  get  our 
dyes  straight.  They  would  run.  So 
we  went  into  the  lab  of  this  Peabody 
chemical  company  and  came  up 
with  dyes  so  good  and  fast  that  we 
may  market  them  to  other  leather 
people. " 

Abacus  sells  its  line  of  goods  to 
dealers  nationwide.  Rockport  is  the 
only  solely  company  outlet.  "Capi- 
tal's really  no  problem,"  says  D.J. 
"All  this  stuff  here — I'm  just  buying 
from  myself.  Rockport  is  the  exten- 
sion, the  open  hand  of  our  Boston 
warehouse. " 

The  trickiest  part  of  his  trade,  he 
finds,  is  keeping  an  open  mind  to 
the  hundreds  who  flit,  flutter  and 
skirl  through  the  store. 

'Tou've  got  to  dig  people  to  do  this, 
you've  just  got  to.  I'm  not  a  grab 
em  by  the  collar  guy.  I  don't  shake 
folks  down  to  make  a  sale.  I  just  try 
lobe  human  with  them.  Every  day  I 
learn  a  million  new  slants.  Some 
guy  comes  in  here  just  docked  on  a 
real  old-fashioned  square  rigger.  I 
dig  sailing.  I've  got  a  little  boat  of 
my  own.  So  we  just  rap  away. 
Turns  out  Shorty  Leach,  the  harbor- 
master, met  these  guys  out  by  the 
breakwater  and  personally  piloted 
them  into  the  harbor.  Seems  he's 
required  to,  according  to  this  old 
eighteenth  century  statute.  Maybe 
this  sailor  buys  a  belt  or  a  wallet  — 
but  the  main  thing  is,  I  have  a  gas 
rapping  with  him. 

"Sure  there  are  times  I  go  ape.  Yes- 
terday it  rained,  right?  And  all  these 
soaking  wet  heads  in  foul  weather 
gear  go  lounging  all  over  the  suede 
coats.  I  had  to  bounce  them.  And 
f>eopie  who  complain  about  prices 
.if  you  come  in  to  buy  a  car,  you 
don't  expect  bicycle  prices,  ya 
know." 


"I  like  being  on  the  Neck.  I'd  like  to 
see  it  loosen  up.  We  have  a  little 
patio  alongside.  We  wanted  to  put 
up  an  awning  and  make  it  like  a 
bazaar.  But  it  ain't  allowed  in  the 
lease.  We  could  make  this  really  a 
kind  of  Disney  world  along  here.  .  , 
all  these  doll  house  stores  tippy  toe 
to  the  sea.  The  Neck  would  make  a 
great  park.  Cut  out  the  cars.  Lord 
knows,  before  some  poor  little  kid 
gets  creamed.  Make  it  restful,  like  a 
mall.  Who  knows?  Maybe  I'll  dress 
up  like  Bluebeard  and  walk  around 
with  a  parrot  on  my  shoulder.  " 

Atop  the  Stanley  Hyde  shop,  the 
miniature  cupola  shines  star  soft 
yellow,  church-like  in  the  new  blue 
light.  T\vo  nuns  appear  in  the  door- 
way, and  D.J.  remembers  the  L.A. 
gal  and  her  canteen. 

"We  just  happen  to  have  a  real  one 
of  a  kind  item  for  you.  sisters.  A 
real  roustabout  curly  fur  Viking 
helmet,  complete  with  elk  horns 
port  and  starboard— the  crowning 
touch  for  the  Midnight  Mass." 

Thank  you,  dear.  "  says  the  sister. 
"But  I'm  a  Virgin,  not  a  Valkyrie." 

Ah  well,  it  all  flows  over   .   Nir- 
vana, Valhalla,  heaven  and  earth, 
mirth  abounding  Sea. 


The  walls  shine  with  the  silver  stuff 
—  necklaces  of  strung  snowflakes. 
cradling  Big  Canyon  Bloodstones, 
onyx  and  amethyst,  from  Greece 
and  Mars.  A  fling  of  rings,  pen- 
dants, and  earrings— bright  night 
stars  in  the  black  velvet  sky. 

The  girl  who  greets  you  has  the 
charm  of  a  high  priestess  and  the 
engaging  friendly  ways  of  every- 
body's big  sister.  More  of  rain,  Les- 
lie Wind,  a  firefly  pixie  in  this  ben- 
bow  den  of  aureolan  delight. 

Like  the  cat  with  jade  eyes,  Leslie 
would  rather  know  ail  about  you.  If 
soft  silver  could  speak,  one  thinks, 
it  would  have  the  timbre  of  Leslie's 
voice.  Strong  as  earth,  fluid  as  wa- 
ter, clear  as  air,  and  magically 
sparkly  like  sun  on  the  bay. 

A  man  walks  in  carrying  his  shoes. 
"Blisters,"  he  says,  pointing  to  his 
feet.  He  looks  dazed  from  the  day's 
bake  in  the  wake  of  July. 

"Maybe  we'll  get  a  doctor  in  the 
house,"  Leslie  says,  by  way  of  con- 
cern. 

"1  am  a  doctor,  "  the  guy  answers. 
"Leastways  a  researcher." 

Leslie  brings  up  a  pet  project.  "Are 
you  the  one  who's  gonna  to  invent 
the  male  birth  control  pill?  I'd  rather 
barter  than  sell.  I'll  trade  you  a  ring 
for  that  pill. " 

Actually,  it's  the  truth.  The  young 
lady— she's  25— really  would  prefer 
trade  in  kind.  She's  run  her  shop  for 
three  years,  from  Spring  until 
Christmas,  and  she  dotes  on  sur- 
prise. If  a  friend  offers  money  for 
some  silver  services  rendered,  Leslie 
will  most  likely  turn  them  down. "I'd 
rather  be  amazed,"  she  says.  "Para- 
keets, pies,  boat  rides,  bull  frogs- 
something  with  heart  and  soul. 
Sometimes,  when  I'm  handing  over 
a  pair  of  earrings,  1  look  at  the  coins 
and  paper  I'm  getting  in  return,  and 
1  figure  I'm  getting  gypped!" 

Does  she  enjoy  being  the  Twass 
Silversmith? 


"Let  me  tell  you  about  that  name. 
When  my  boyfriend  Ben  and  I  were 
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'-etting  up  this  place,  we  wanted  a 
eal  catchy  Rockport  title,  like  the 
Dancing  Bear  or  the  Briney  Breeze, 
-omething  down  home  that  would 
■tick.  Ben  always  had  this  joke 
ibout  me,  how  my  legs  were  like 
Twiggy  until  you  got  to  the  rear.  So 
•  wasTwass-  .  . 
I 

'Teah,  I  like  keeping  the  shop.  It's 
^ood  for  my  ego.  When  somebody 
wants  to  know  "Well,  who  are  you7' 
Ve  got  it  made.  I'm  established.  But 
;t  can  be  a  drag,  too.  The  things  that 
•.ell  are  the  little  trinkets,  the  three 
ind  four  dollar  rings.  I  could  make 
hem  with  just  my  thumbs.  I'd  like 
:o  have  the  time  and  the  freedom 
someday  to  make  the  really  beauti- 
Hil  jewelry,  the  stuff  that  you  pass 
3n,  from  mother  to  daughter,  from 
over  to  lover." 

Leslie  is  essentially  self-taught,  and 
she  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way, 
'It  gives  me  roots,"  she  says.  "I 
know  where  my  earth  is,  I  know 
how  I  grew  and  where  I  can  go."  She 
has  confidence  in  her  ability,  and  it 
shines  forth  in  the  crystalline  fruits 
of  her  craft.  "I  like  silver.  I  like  its 
permanence.  If  I  work  for  ten  hours, 
I  can  hold  out  my  hand  and  say. 
Aha,  there  it  is,  the  effort  takes 
form.'" 

Like  eyes,  like  speech,  silver  is  mys- 
tical, queen  of  the  solid  earth  and 
yet  a  filament  from  beyond,  angelic. 
With  strange  sorceror's  expectations 
one  gazes  long  upon  the  spidery 
twisting  looping  shapes. 

Outside  the  back  windows  of  the 
shop  the  tide  is  rising,  splashed  pink 
toward  the  setting  sun.  Leslie  is 
working  peacefully,  winding  long 
strands  of  sterling  into  a  vine  and 
keeping  track  of  the  small  evening 
flock  of  customers.  Friends  from  the 
Neck  wander  in  to  talk  shop,  trade 
sea  shells  of  gossip  and  anecdote.  "I 
love  Rockport,"  Leslie  says.  "It  re- 
minds me  of  those  treasure  maps  in 
a  kid's  book.  You  know,  with  all  the 
XXXX's.  Pigeon  Cove.  Paper 
House.  Twin  Lights.  Hidden  Quar- 
ry. Dogtown  Ruins.  I  like  the  pace, 
the  way  people  swirl  in  and  out, 
ranges  and  changes.  On  good  days  i 
think  the  whole  place  was  done  by 
Van  Gogh  on  vacation." 


Underground  at  Twass  the  evening 
rush  is  on,  and  the  rings  are  circus. 
Wandering  dogs  with  good  memo- 
ries are  returning  for  seconds  on 
biscuits.  Neighborhood  kids  perch 
like  gargoyles  on  the  stone  steps, 
wondering  if  the  firecrackers  will 
arrive  from  China.  A  black  baritone 
music  teacher  is  humming  some 
classical  airs  for  Leslie's  happy  ear, 
and  a  madcap  handful  of  her  young 
Turk  friends  landslides  in  on  the 
carom.  They're  passing  our  mint 
juleps  and  non-pareils,  still  swaying 
from  the  body  surf,  and  Suzanne 
needs  a  pin  because  she  broke  her 
zipper  in  the  dunes.  Leslie  breezes 
from  one  buzz  to  the  next,  always 
even-headed,  sometimes  downright 
inspired  and  funny.  This  is  her 
salon,  these  are  her  folk. 


Mariposa,  the  Latins  say,  the  butter- 
fly yearns  to  flutter.  In  the  cocoon 
of  a  Rockport  gallery  Nancy  Del 
Pesco  spins  a  mellow  gaze.  She  will 
make  a  beautiful  butterfly.  Auburn 
hair  tumbles  storm  and  curly. 
Brown  eyes  are  smooth  and  roam- 
ing. Her  clearings  may  be  Yankee. 
Still,  you  take  her  for  a  Carolina 
belle,  a  morning  melody  drifted 
from  a  distant  stolen  shore. 

For  a  couple  of  seasons  strung 
Nancy  has  set  her  paintings  and 
portraits  before  Rockport's  crusted 
sea  wail.  Now  she  seeks  a  stranger 
isle. 

'This  town  has  more  than  enough 
artists,"  she  says,  tracing  the  drops 
and  swirls  of  the  great  browsing 
public.  "It  can't  support  all  of  us." 

Mom,  Dad  and  the  two  kids  circu- 
late the  shop.  "Hands,  Scott, 
hands,"  signals  Mom.  Little  Scott 
immediately  clasps  his  hands  behind 
him. 

"Well  trained,"  says  Nancy. 

"Just  like  Prince  Philip,"  says  Mom 
proudly. 

"Much  better  looking,  though," 
says  the  artist,  and  after  the  royal 
pudding  splits  the  pie  -  .  ,  "Some  of 
these  people  I  can  relate  to,  some 
escape  me  entirely.  In  the  past  two 
years  the  crowd  has  changed  char- 
acter. It  used  to  be  white  collar, 
bold  buyers  who  could  step  into  the 
gallery  and  pick  a  painting  off  the 
wall.  Now  it's  more  blue  collar  and 
family  people.  Sunfish,  instead  of 
fat  catfish.  A  lot  of  fat,  though,  let 
me  tell  ya.  Sometimes  I  think  I'd  do 
a  ton  better  in  the  ice  cream  cone 
business." 

Nancy's  paintings— calico  and  com- 
mon landscapes — are  not  really 
good  enough  to  roll  your  eyes.  But 
her  portraits,  love  finds  of  special 
friends  and  curious  cronies  and  bon- 
nies  of  the  imagination — these  start 
the  heart,  true  smiles  and  wonder 
works  of  good  art.  The  faces  she 
lines  and  shades,  they  seem  so  pre- 
cious, so  lovable  that  one  wishes  for 
a  dab  of  magical  elixir  to  bring  them 
to  budding,  flooding  into  real  life, 
like  marigolds  and  lilies  from  seed. 


"People  I  don't  know,"  Nancy  says, 
"I  catch  their  likeness  immediately- 
Quick  pleasure  with  strangers.  But 
people  I  love  I  labor  over.  You  see 
the  portrait  in  the  window,  my 
partner  Susan— I  did  the  eyes  three 
times.  Somehow  the  more  you  delve 
into  somebody,  the  better  you  want 
to  do  by  them.  It's  like  a  long  kiss." 

Nancy's  road  to  Rockport  has  been 
as  speckled  as  bass.  She  has  painted 
murals  in  Florida  shopping  centers 
and  done  quickie  portraits  on  the 
streets  of  Catlinsburg,  Tennessee. 
She  is  the  mother  of  four  children, 
but  the  years  have  passed  around 
her  gently,  touching  barely  a  hair  or 
a  tone.  "1  was  always  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family,"  says  Nancy.  "I 
was  the  nomad,  the  one  who  did 
things  differently."  These  days  three 
of  the  kids  live  in  Connecticut  with 
their  father.  One  little  pixie  daugh- 
ter, Sarah,  roves  dandy  free  with 
momma. 

Last  year  she  kept  her  own  gallery  in 
Rockport,  selling  but  one  portrait 
the  whole  summer.  "It  was  a  cellar 
store  on  Lumber  Wharf.  You  had  to 
be  a  seagull  to  see  the  door.  People 
figured  I  was  the  janitor." 

Now  she  is  a  piece  of  a  larger, 
stronger  puzzle,  showing  her  work 
in  the  Lindemuth  Gallery,  along 
with  Dominic  Demeric,  a  water- 
colorist  of  misty  sartori  landscapes. 
Nancy  manages  the  place  for  Peter 
Lindemuth.  "The  original  hippy," 
his  sister  says.  "He  used  to  wear 
orange  shoes  with  white  polka 
dots."  "We're  all  friends  and  ras- 
cals," says  Nancy.  She  and  her 
daughter  live  on  Storey  Street  with 
the  Tuck  candymakers,  dangerously 
close  to  the  pecan  rolls. 

To  keep  the  money  coming  Nancy 
intends  to  set  up  a  sideline  venture, 
Mariposa,  which  will  market  do-it- 
yourself  needlepoint  patterns  of  her 
own  design. 

Then,  when  the  fall  storms  come 
flashing  cross  the  line,  Nancy  Del 
Pesco  will  push  away  the  last  shreds 
of  her  cocoon  and  fly  toward  a  new 
light. 

"South  America,"  she  says,  savor- 
ing the  unknown.  "Last  winter  I 


went  to  a  little  city  in  the  Colom- 
bian mountains  where  it's  always 
Spring.  The  people  there  are  so 
beautiful,  the  women  especially,  so 
friendly.  Nudity  is  no  big  thing. 
And  the  kids,  home-grown  hippies, 
walk  through  the  fields,  picking 
magic  mushrooms  out  of  the  cow 
spores.  There's  so  much  wealth 
there,  cattle  and  oil,  and  so  many 
fruits  and  vegetables.  For  fifty  cents 
my  daughter  and  I  get  more  than  we 
can  eat. 

They  used  to  have  an  artist  in  this 
city.  He  lived  way  back  when  and 
did  funny  stiff  portraits  of  old  men 
with  beards  to  their  bellybuttons. 
The  people  were  so  proud  of  their 
artist  that  they  built  a  museum  for 
his  work.  He  was  the  last  one 
they've  seen.  I  want  to  be  the  next." 

The  fling  is  on.  Put  your  rings  in 
your  pocket,  leave  your  sandals  in 
France.  The  dance  gets  wilder  from 
here. 
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Zen 


Conclusions 


In  this  fantasy  palace,  this  book- 
store dubbed  Toad  Hall,  the  guests 
are  verily,  merrily  gonzo.  "Just 
messing  around  in  books,"  says  one 
big  beaver  with  saucer  eyes,  "it's  the 
waggiest.  Schooners  and  Sooners 
and  tea  leaves  and  spinach  souffles 
— it's  a  potpourri." 

A  little  imp  with  Dennis  the  Menace 
freckles  punks  down  77  cents  for  a 
glowworm  copy  of  Rcrjing  Mad. 
And  Buck  Robinson,  the  emcee  of 
wares,  the  big  frog  on  this  rolling 
literate  log,  he's  so  happy,  that  he's 
giving  books  away  free  to  some 
chaps  who've  bicycled  all  the  way 
from  Long  Island. 

'This  is  new  business."  says  Buck, 
with  the  cheery  mild  manners  of 
Christopher  Robin.  'Toad  Hall  is 
not  for  profit." 

You  know,  you  can  sense  it.  Once  a 
bank,  a  temple  of  Mammon. 
straight-laced,  this  stony  old  dow- 
ager is  learning  to  Mambo  with 
fearless  partners  like  Candidc.  Trot- 
sky and  Harpo  Mar:<. 

"After  we  pay  rent  and  salaries,  the 
overhead,  the  extra  money,  the  net 
gels  sown  back.  We  contribute  to 
ecology  groups,  national  organiza- 
tions like  the  Sierra  Club,  Audubon, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  locally  to 
the  Rockport  and  Gloucester  Con- 
servation Commissions.  Since  we 
opened  in  '72,  we've  given  away 
about  Si, 500  and  I'll  tell  you,  it  feels 
good  to  be  writing  those  checks." 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  flukey  winds. 
Rockport  might  never  have  seen 
Buck  Robinson  and  his  funny 
money  machine. 

"A  bunch  of  us  set  sail  from  Boston 
to  P-town,"  he  says.  "But  the  winds 
were  wrong,  and  we  put  into  Rock- 
port instead.  1  rediscovered  how 
good  the  place  was.  Cape  Ann 
amazes  me.  If  I  leave  the  desk  and 
walk  for  ten  minutes,  I'm  in  wilder- 
ness, up  in  the  Dogtown  woods,  and 


the  sea  out  there,  that's  wilderness 
too.  When  this  building  came  on  the 
market,  I  knew  I  had  to  have  it. 
Talk  about  building  your  house  on 
stone,  you  couldn't  shake  these 
walls  with  a  month  of  monsoons." 

Buck  has  done  well  by  the  old  Gran- 
ite Bank.  The  front  half,  three  tiers 
of  books  and  records,  joined  by  a 
spiralling  lighthouse  staircase,  cra- 
dles the  bookstore.  In  true  Sherlock 
Holmes  style,  one  of  the  high  craft- 
ed book  shelves  swings  open,  and 
you  enter  Buck's  Mediterranean 
pad.  The  rooms  are  light  and  airy, 
and  all  manner  of  round  and  picture 
windows  give  forth  on  the  crescent 
of  beaches  and  bay. 

'It  just  so  happened  that  I  inherited 
some  family  money  that  made  all 
this  possible,"  says  Buck.  "Since  the 
beginning  we've  sunk  about  S16.000 
into  the  store.  The  stock  is  bona  fide 
Har\'ard  Square,  7,500  titles,  with 
lots  of  New  England  stuff.  It  was 
Save  the  Earth  week,  back  in  '70, 
that  gave  me  the  motive,  the  cause 
to  open  Toad  Hall.  I  was  out  of 
business  school  and  1  wanted  to 
start  something  noble,  something 
that  would  spin  off  money  into 
ecology  the  way  the  old  VVindow 
Shop  in  Cambridge  used  to  finance 
refugee  students.  For  a  while  1 
thought  of  opening  a  discotheque  in 
Inman  Square.  Cambridge.  1  want- 
ed to  have  a  business  where  people 
would  feel  they  were  getting  their 
money's  worth  -  ...  I  like  running  a 
bookstore.  I  like  the  clientele.  Peo- 
ple who  come  in  here  are  intelligent, 
enlightened.  They  appreciate  what 
we're  about.  Last  weekend  we  had 
400  people  in  here.  120  bought 
something.  I  don't  see  why  Toad 
Hall  couldn't  earn  four  or  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  for  the  ecology 
movement. 

"We're  going  to  switch  from  contri- 
butions to  financing  our  own  proj- 
ects. The  Rockport  dump  is  nearly 
full.  I'd  like  to  see  the  town  get  be- 
hind a  permanent  recycling  center. 
And  I'd  like  to  help  make  a  movie 
about  the  dangers  of  offshore  oil 
drilling.  In  a  way  oil  is  the  blood  of 
the  earth.  How  long  can  you  expect 
the  patient  to  bleed  before  he  dies? 
We've  really  worked  this  old  world 


over.  Even  the  polar  ice  caps  have 
lead  poisoning.  If  we're  going  to  live 
here,  we've  got  to  keep  the  house  in 
order." 

A  slim  sloop  sings  over  the  bay. 
'That's  the  next  jump  for  me,"  says 
Buck.  "Messing  around  in  boats. 
I've  always  wanted  to  live  abroad. 
But  I  seem  pretty  well  rooted.  It 
doesn't  matter.  Toad  Hall  is  an 
indefinite  commitment.  I'm  pleased, 
and  I'm  hopeful." 


Every  person  has  his  own  tale.  Yet 
the  shapes  and  colors  are  common 
to  all.  A  common  characteristic  of 
Rockport's  merchants  is  their  deep 
water  friendliness,  coved  between 
shores  of  independence  and  coop- 
eration. They  care  for  one  another, 
and  even  though  their  patience  may 
run  shallow,  they  care  for  the 
crowds  they  attract.  They  are  pur- 
veyors of  pleasure  and  leisure, 
givers  of  the  best  they  know  how, 
and  their  bustling  bazaar  brings  a 
valuable  melting  pot  of  energy  to 
the  town. 

True,  improvements  could  be  made 
Cars  on  the  Neck  constitute  an  aes- 
thetic blight  and  a  real  hazard.  As 
one  merchant  said,  'Someday  some 
body  is  gonna  get  hurt  bad  here. 
Why  do  we  have  to  wait  for  that?" 
And  if  the  tourists  were  funneled 
into  a  municipal  parking  lot,  Rock- 
port might  recover  some  of  its  ease 
and  peace  of  mind,  and  residents 
might  feel  a  lot  less  like  Greenwich 
Villagers. 

Still  and  all,  like  a  spring-time 
stream,  the  tourist  trade  discovers 
its  own  picturesque  path  and  its 
own  level.  Some  storefronts  stand 
empty  all  season.  Perhaps  the  level 
has  crested.  Some  shops  fold.  Even 
trees  bow  to  constant  pressure,  and 
orchards  are  pruned.  The  band  of 
business  tunes  on,  jingling  and 
tingling,  a  source  of  the  new,  the 
strange,  and  the  fascinating. 
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Recommendations: 


Tourism  and  Town  Finances 


The  Tourism  and  Town  Finances 
Subcommittee  has  reviewed  the 
extensive  findings  of  its  staff  and 
endorsed  three  overriding  consider- 
ations which  ought  to  underUe  any 
tov^-n-wide  recommendations 
toward  tourism  and  further  devel- 
opment of  business : 


While  the  Rockport  business  com- 
munity is  intrinsic  to  the  charm  and 
character  of  Rockport.  the  needs 
and  rights  of  its  citizens  must  be 
respected  in  designing  new  ap- 
proaches to  tourist-related  activi- 
ties. Tourism  has  become  a  way  of 
life  in  Rockport,  but  the  town  must 
find  methods  of  maintaining  the 
quality  of  life  for  residents  as  well  as 
methods  of  providing  adequate 
services  for  visitors. 

All  tourists  are  not  the  same.  They 
fall  into  various  categories  which 
are  not  equally  beneficial  to  the 
town.  Town  policies  ought  to  en- 
courage those  tourists  and  tourist- 
dependent  businesses  which,  on 
balance,  benefit  the  town,  and  dis- 
courage those  businesses  which  do 
not. 

The  historic,  cultural,  and  artistic 
traditions  of  Rockport  are  very 
much  responsible  for  the  charm  and 
character  of  the  community.  Every 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  preserve 
and  enhance  this  heritage. 


Guided  by  these  considerations,  the 
Subcommittee  made  the  following 
recommendations : 


1.  Take  steps  to  maintain  the  mixed 
residential-commercial  use  of  the 
downtown  area  and  to  limit  the 
further  development  of  tourist- 
dependent  businesses  outside  of  the 
downtown  area. 

2.  Adopt  new  regulatory  devices  to 
perserve  and  upgrade  the  quality  of 
commercial  establishments  through 
the  use  of  appropriate  by-laws  con- 
trolling the  size,  layout,  and  facili- 
ties provided  within  and  adjacent  to 
newly  created  businesses. 

3.  Tax  revenues  generated  by  the 
business  community  are  more  than 
adequate  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  services  such  as  traffic  control, 
public  rest  rooms,  litter  control, 
municipal  parking,  shuttle  bus  sub- 
sidies, information  booth  subsidies, 
benches  and  park  improvements, 
beach  maintenance,  and  picnic 
facilities.  Improvements  in  these 
areas  will  benefit  residents  and  visi- 
tors alike. 

4.  Appropriate  the  funds  necessary 
to  commission  a  detailed  study  of 
parking,  traffic,  and  circulation 
problems  in  Rockport.  Such  a  study 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  highly 
qualified  traffic  engineering  firm  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  of 
interested  residents  appointed  by 
the  Selectmen.  The  study  should 
provide,  but  not  be  limited  to : 

a.  an  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of 
town  acquisition,  construction  and 
operation  of  one  or  more  municipal 
parking  lots  and  alternative  sites  for 
such  lots; 

b.  an  evaluation  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  organizing  and  financ- 
ing a  self-supporting  shuttle  bus  ser- 
vice covering  all  or  most  of  Rock- 
port; and 

c.  an  assessment  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  restriction  of  visitor 
parking  in  residential  areas. 


5.  To  preserve  the  fishing,  lobster- 
ing,  boating,  and  harbor-related 
heritage  of  Rockport,  the  town  {in 
conjunction  with  existing  organiza- 
tions) ought  to  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  an  institute  or 
museum,  supported  primarily  by 
visitor  donations,  that  will  display 
and  promote  the  maritime  traditions 
of  Rockport. 

6.  Encourage  via  public  support  a 
Rockport  Center  for  the  Enhance- 
ment of  the  Visual  and  Performing 
Arts  in  which  artists  and  craftsmen 
could  establish  themselves  as  pro- 
fessionals and  develop  critically 
important  business  and  marketing 
skills. 

7.  To  encourage  a  diversified  eco- 
nomic base  for  the  Town,  and  to 
provide  more  jobs  for  Rockport 
residents  (especially  younger  men 
and  women),  we  endorse  the  efforts 
currently  under  way  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  a  new  light  industrial 
park. 
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Part  3: 


Environmental  Resource  Management 


Overview 


Cape  Ann  has  few  rivers,  ponds, 
and  lakes,  but  it  has  an  abundance 
of  rocky  ledges  and  drainage  prob- 
lems. Precipitation  must  be  stored 
to  protect  against  drought.  At  pres- 
ent, Rockport's  potable  water  sup- 
ply cannot  guarantee  the  town  the 
water  it  needs  in  a  dry  year.  The 
town  can  count  on  only  a  200  mil- 
lion gallon  safe,  dependable  yield. 
Since  1895,  Rockport's  major  reser- 
voir has  been  Cape  Pond.  In  1925, 
twenty-three  2  1/2  inch  tubular 
wells,  called  the  Mill  Brook  Wells, 
were  added.  Finally,  in  1950,  the 
Carlson  reservoir  was  developed  to 
supplement  the  water  supply.  The 
town  Water  Study  Committee  pro- 
jects an  annual  water  requirement 
by  1980  of  320  million  gallons. 


Rockport  is  one  of  the  few  munici- 
palities in  Massachusetts  with  ap- 
proval from  the  State  Department 
of  Health  lOr  its  sanitary  landfill. 
Nevertheless,  the  town  faces  a  po- 
tentially difficult  situation  in  the 
coming  years  because  only  a  small 
percentage  (about  \7^o)  of  the  cur- 
rent potential  landfill  area  can  be 
utilized  according  to  slate  stan- 
dards. The  present  landfill  may  be 
filled  to  capacity  in  no  more  than 
seven  years.  Rockport  is  now  con- 
sidering other  solutions  to  the  solid 
waste  problem.  Rockport  is  part  of 
the  South  Essex  Solid  Waste  Coun- 
cil, a  group  representing  14  commu- 
nities in  the  immediate  area  which 
hopes  to  erect  a  regional  solid  waste 
disposal  plant  that  can  accommo- 
date 1,000-2,000  tons  per  day. 

Coastal  zone  management  issues  are 
also  important  to  Rockport.  In  Sep- 
tember 1967,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
town's  Conservation  Commission 
was  set  up  to  identify  rights-of-way 
belonging  to  the  toivn.  By  law.  a 
right-of-way  is  an  easement  given 
by  an  owner  of  a  parcel  of  land  to 
another  person  to  pass  in  a  pre- 
scribed manner  across  that  land. 
The  subcommittee  decided  to  con- 
fine its  study  to  properties  owned  by 
the  town  and  to  the  problems  of 
opening  them  up  to  public  passage. 
A  list  of  rights-of-way  was  compiled 
with  recommendations  regarding 
their  proper  maintenance.  Since  that 
time  few  sites  have  been  readied 
according  to  specification. 


The  sewage  outfall  at  Bearskin  Neck 
is  another  coastal  management 
problem.  Although  located  on  a 
ledge  in  35  feet  of  water  approxi- 
mately 600  feet  off  the  Neck,  the 
outfall  pipe  has  been  a  source  of 
pollution  since  1938.  The  sewage  is 
usually  carried  out  to  sea,  but  some- 
times, especially  during  balmy  sum- 
mer weather,  it  pollutes  the  beaches. 
In  addition,  an  overflow  of  sewage 
from  the  combined  water  and  sewer 
pipe  running  along  Broadway  pol- 
lutes the  North  Basin  and  Rockport 
Harbor. 

In  1973  Rockport  was  the  only 
Massachusetts  municipality  that 
had  met  the  federal  guidelines  and 
received  a  Water  Pollution  Control 
grant .  Federal  and  state  grants  total- 
ling $3,086, 100  have  been  received. 
A  new  Rockport  treatment  plant  has 
been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  town  in  the  year  2000.  The  new 
facility  will  be  in  operation  by  the 
summer  of  1976.  It  will  also  accom- 
modate a  force  main  directed  to  it 
from  Pigeon  Cove  (eliminating  the 
need  for  a  route  through  the  Dock 
Square  Pumping  Station).  The  Pi- 
geon Cove  force  main  will  be  con- 
structed sometime  after  the  plant  is 
in  operation. 


Amended  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  subdivision  of  land  in 
Rockport  went  into  effect  in  July 
1973.  Subdivision  controls  were 
first  instituted  twelve  years  ago. 
They  are  used  to  regulate  the  layout 
and  construction  of  subdivisions,  to 
ensure  access,  and  to  maintain  mini- 
mally acceptable  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

Although  the  subdivision  controls 
have  been  strengthened  recently, 
they  do  not  provide  the  kind  of 
rigorous  control  over  new  develop- 
ment that  the  town  wants  and 
needs. 


The  Environmental  Resource  Man- 
agement Subcommittee  decided  not 
to  focus  on  water,  sewer,  or  solid 
waste  questions.  These  are  being 
handled  quite  effectively  by  other 
groups  in  town.  Jay  Wollenberg  and 
Lynda  Challis  took  on  the  formida- 
ble task  of  classifying  and  inven- 
torying all  of  Rockport's  land  and 
water  resources.  They  developed  a 
ten-part  classification  system  and  a 
series  of  maps  that  will  add  immea- 
surably to  the  town's  understanding 
of  the  unique  ecological  features  in 
Rockport  and  the  carrying  capaci- 
ties of  each  part  of  the  natural  land- 
scape. In  addition.  Jay  and  Lynda 
with  Brian  Sheedy's  help  prepared  a 
summary  of  federal  and  state  legis- 
lation affecting  the  coastal  zone. 
They  also  prepared  maps  of  rights- 
of-way  to  the  shore  and  of  land  uses 
along  the  coast.  Their  presentation 
of  coastal  zone  management  issues 
should  help  to  sharpen  Rockport's 
input  into  the  state  and  regional 
coastal  management  process  that  is 
just  getting  underway  in  Massachu- 
setts. Julie  Moir  prepared  an  analy- 
sis of  Rockport's  built  environment. 
In  addition  to  reviewing  the  visual 
and  aesthetic  characteristics  that 
help  to  define  various  residential 
neighborhoods  in  Rockport,  Julie 
summarized  the  steps  required  to 
create  an  historic  district  commis- 
sion. Her  report  offers  a  series  of 
case  studies  that  help  to  explain  the 
uses  of  this  kind  of  environmental 
analysis,  Susan  Middleton  prepared 
an  extensive  review  of  different 
mechanisms  that  Rockport  could 
use  to  augment  existing  land  use 
controls.  Finally,  Brian  Sheedy 
analyzed  air  quality  levels  in  Dock 
Square  and  summarized  sources  of 
air  pollution  in  Rockport.  This  ab- 
breviated summary  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  extensive  coverage  of 
the  important  environmental  Issues 
provided  in  this  report. 
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One  of  the  key  problems  facing 
Rockport  is  whether  or  not  to  go 
all-out  in  an  effort  to  protect  unique 
environmental  resources.  There  are 
trade-offs.  Subsidized  housing  needs 
to  be  built,  if  only  to  help  ease  the 
rurrent  shortage.  Jobs  are  in  short 
supply.  There  is  talk  of  a  light 
industrial  park  and  there  is  wide- 
spread agreement  that  certain  public 
services  could  use  an  additional 
rinancial  boost.  The  most  effective 
way  of  protecting  high  priority  land 
and  water  areas  would  be  to  buy 
them  outright;  yet  the  bond  issue 
involved  would  be  astronomical. 
Some  hard  choices  will  have  to  be 
made  and  priorities  will  have  to  be 
set.  The  most  critical  natural  areas 
will  probably  have  to  be  purchased 
to  ensure  their  protection.  Areas  of 
somewhat  less  urgent  concern  might 
be  adequately  protected  through  the 
adoption  of  more  stringent  land  use 
controls.  This  would  not  block  new 
development,  but  it  would  ensure 
that  the  most  hideous  environmen- 
tal blunders  be  avoided. 

The  built  environment  is  under 
attack  as  well.  Historic  areas  are 
being  eaten  away  by  haphazard 
rehabilitation  and  poorly  planned 
conversions.  Historic  and  aesthetic 
resources  are  as  fragile  as  the  most 
delicate  food-chain  or  wild-life  nest- 
ing place.  There  are  equally  defini- 
tive steps  the  town  can  take  to  pre- 
serve historic  resources  and  to  en- 
sure a  more  harmonious  blending  of 
old  and  new  structures.  There  is  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  this  as  well,  and 
something  more  precious  than  mon- 
ey is  involved — freedom  of  choice 
or  private  property  rights,  call  it 
what  you  will.  Individual  property 
owners  may  have  to  make  certain 
limited  sacrifices  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  local  historic  district 
regulations.  The  price  seems  well 
worth  it  since  what  we  are  talking 
about  would,  in  the  end,  enhance 
the  value  of  everybody's  property. 


There  are  still  other  trade-offs.  Vari- 
ous state  and  federal  agencies  are  in 
a  position  to  provide  financial  assis- 
tance for  some  of  the  acquisitions 
and  conservation  efforts  Rockport 
would  very  much  like  to  pursue. 
However,  nobody  is  anxious  to  do 
business  with  the  state  or  "the  feds." 
It  seems  that  there  are  strings  at- 
tached to  almost  every  dollar.  Funds 
to  purchase  public  open  space  re- 
quire that  such  areas  be  "open  to  the 
public."  But  which  public?  Rock- 
port has  no  intention  of  opening  up 
its  beaches,  woodlands,  and  byways 
to  the  entire  population  of  New 
England.  Why  should  a  tiny  town  of 
little  more  than  seven  square  miles 
be  asked  to  shoulder  regional  de- 
mands for  additional  recreational 
space?  On  the  other  hand,  why 
should  the  state  government  use 
taxes  contributed  by  citizens  from 
all  over  the  Commonwealth  to  sup- 
port Rockport's  effort  to  preserve 
areas  such  as  Halibut  Point  unless 
the  town  is  willing  to  share  its 
unique  coastal  resources  with  its 
neighbors.  The  town  is  in  a  double 
bind.  If  Rockport  reaches  out  to  the 
state  or  federal  government  for 
urgently  needed  assistance,  it  may 
well  end  up  bearing  an  even  larger 
financial  burden  to  support  the 
additional  stream  of  visitors  attract- 
ed to  its  carefully  preserved  shores. 
The  beach  access  question  is  not 
unrelated.  Who  should  control  the 
land  between  the  low  water  and  the 
high  water  mark?  What  responsi- 
bility does  the  town  have  for  main- 
taining legally  mandated  rights-of- 
way  to  the  shore  or  across  private 
property? 


All  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  to 
document  some  of  the  problems  and 
possibilities  involved  in  managing 
Rockport's  environmental  resources 
more  effectively.  Any  definitive 
answers  will  have  to  grow  out  of 
more  extensive  debate. 
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Land  and  Water  Inventory 


Components  of  Rockport's  Natural 
Environment 


The  features  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment are  the  products  of  many 
interacting  factors:  soil  conditions, 
vegetation  cover,  climate,  and 
others.  Although  ever>'  area  repre- 
sents a  unique  combination  of  these 
natural  elements,  there  are  broad 
similarities  across  locations  in  which 
a  single  landscape  tends  to  domi- 
nate. These  similarities  form  the 
basis  of  the  environmental  classifi- 
cation system  we  have  adopted. 
Data  on  soils,  surface  geology, 
topography,  drainage,  plant  cover, 
and  the  visual  landscape  have  been 
used  to  identify  each  component  of 
the  natural  environment  in  Rock- 
porl.  The  characteristics  we  have 
used  to  describe  each  piece  of  the 
landscape  have  implications  for  the 
intensity  of  development  that  is 
desirable. 

Our  ecological  data  sheds  some  tight 
on  appropriate  and  inappropriate 
uses  of  natural  areas.  In  effect  we 
have  tried  to  calculate  the  "carr>'ing 
capacity"  of  each  segment  of  town 
and  to  suggest  how  development 
and  conservation  decisions  can  be 
aided  by  using  this  type  of  infor- 
mation. 


Within  each  separate  environment 
there  are  certain  sites  with  particu- 
larly important,  but  localized,  attri- 
butes. Some  of  these  relate  to  natu- 
ral features  such  as  the  steepness  of 
slopes,  while  others  depend  on  hu- 
man judgements  regarding  historic, 
cultural,  or  aesthetic  significance. 
Thus,  there  are  two  parts  to  any 
decision  about  the  "rightness"  or 
"wrongness"  of  certain  environ- 
mental uses.  Uses  are  appropriate  if 
they  do  not  cause  damage  to  basic 
ecological  process.  They  arc  desir- 
able if  they  do  not  diminish  the 
cultural  value  attributed  to  the 
natural  landscape. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
built  up  areas  of  Rockport  are  de- 
fined as  those  in  which  the  natural 
landscape  has  been  substantially 
altered  for  ongoing  human  use. 
These  include  pastures,  the  golf 
course,  and  gravel  pits.  Locations  in 
which  some  development  has  oc- 
curred but  in  which  the  overall  char- 
acter of  the  natural  environment 
remains  intact,  or  where  activity  has 
ceased  and  the  basic  natural  features 
have  returned,  are  not  classified  as 
"developed." 

We  have  relied  heavily  on  some 
data  sources  that  are  now  out  of 
date.  Thus,  the  information  present- 
ed here  is.  of  necessity,  general  and 
cannot  really  be  applied  to  small 
sites.  However,  the  method  of  clas- 
sifying and  inventorying  natural 
environments  is  what  is  most  impor- 
tant. New  and  more  accurate  infor- 
mation, such  as  that  forthcoming 
from  pending  soil  and  geolog>'  sur- 
veys, can  be  used  to  supplement  our 
findings. 


For  each  of  ten  different  compo- 
nents of  the  natural  environment  in 
Rockport  we  have  prepared:  (1)  a 
map  indicating  general  boundaries, 
listing  special  sites,  and  illustrating 
essential  features;  (2)  a  list  of  spe- 
cific characteristics  (soil,  drainage, 
topography,  surface  geology  and 
vegetation);  (3)  a  brief  description 
of  the  relationship  of  this  type  of 
environment  to  its  surroundings; 
and  (-1)  a  list  of  appropriate  and 
inappropriate  uses.  The  ten  compo- 
nents are:  rocky  coast,  pocket 
beaches,  salt  marsh,  fresh  water 
wetlands,  surface  water,  coastal 
thickets,  wooded  terraces,  wooded 
moorland,  forested  moraine,  and 
built-up  areas.  Our  categorization 
of  uses  includes  conservation  (no 
development ;  light  outdoor  recrea- 
tional activities  such  as  photog- 
raphy, sketching  and  painting,  hik- 
ing, nature  walks;  wildlife  preser- 
vation); facilities  for  recreation 
(tennis,  playing  fields,  golf,  etc.); 
light  development  (low  density  resi- 
dential use);  medium  development 
(medium  residential  densities,  scat- 
tered commercial  development  and 
institutional  use);  intensive  develop- 
ment (high  density  residential  devel- 
opment, intensive  commercial  and 
industrial  use). 


1.  Rocky  Coast 

2.  Pocket  Beaches 

3.  Salt  Marsh 

4.  Fresh  Water  Wetlands 

5.  Surface  Water 

6.  Coastal  Thickets 

7.  Wooded  Terrace 

8.  Wooded  Moorland 
P.  Forested  Moraines 

10.  Developed  or  Built-up  Areas 
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1.  Rocky  Coast 


Area  involved:  73  acres 
Percentage  of  overall  acreage:  1.6% 

Characteristics 

Soil: Not  applicable. 

Surface  Geology :  Coastline  con- 
figuration determined  by  the  rate  of 
erosion  of  geologic  materials,  and 
by  wave-action;  exposed  bedrock. 

Vegetation :  Lichen;  seaweed  below 
the  high  water  line. 

Topography :  Steep ,  rough ;  0-20  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Drainage :  Surface  run-off  directly 
into  the  ocean. 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 
Environment 

Rocky  coast  includes  all  areas  where 
undeveloped  rocky  shores  are  found 
or  where  abutting  development  has 
not  substantially  altered  the  shore 
itself.  There  is  some  overlap  be- 
tween this  environmental  type  and 
developed  areas.  Even  though  some 
coastal  locations  are  predominantly 
developed,  the  rocks  themselves  are 
open.  Rocky  coasts  flank  the  pocket 
beaches  and  are  backed  by  coastal 
thickets.  The  width  of  the  rocky 
coast  is  exaggerated  on  the  accom- 
panying map  to  provide  a  clearer 
representation  of  approximate 
boundaries. 


Uses 
Appropriate: 

1.  Light  outdoor  recreation,  such  as       ^ 
hiking  or  nature  walks 

2.  Conservation 
Inappropriate: 

1.  Major  recreational  facilities 

2.  Light  development 

3.  Medium  development 

4.  Intensive  development 

Special  Sites 

None  designated 
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2.  Pocket  Beaches 


Area  involved:  24  acres 


Uses 


Percentage  of  overall  acreage:  0.5%      Appropriate : 


Characteristics 

Soil: No  true  soils. 

Surface  Geology :  Sand  and  pebble 
cover;  erosion  by  wave-action  and 
ocean  transport  of  beach  material. 

Vegetation:  Grasses  on  dunes; 
thickets  on  back  shore  area. 

Topography :  Gently  sloping;  0-10 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Drainage:  Directly  into  the  ocean. 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 
Environment 

Because  of  their  recreation  value, 
pocket  beaches  are  focal  points 
along  the  coast.  They  are  sheltered 
by  rocky  promontories.  At  barrier 
beaches  such  as  Long  Beach,  there 
are  salt  marshes  behind.  At  other 
beaches,  coastal  thickets  and  some- 
times fresh  water  wetlands  are 
found  in  the  backshore.  The  width 
of  the  pocket  beaches  has  been  exag- 
gerated on  the  accompanying  map 
to  provide  a  clearer  representation 
of  approximate  boundaries. 


1.  Light  outdoor  recreation,  such  as 
swimming 

2.  Conservation 
Inappropriate: 

1.  Major  recreational  facilities 

2.  Light  development 

3.  Medium  development 

4.  Intensive  development 

Special  sites 
None  designated 


^ 
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3.  Salt  Marsh 


Area  involved:  64  acres 
Percentage  of  overall  acreage:  1.4% 

Characteristics 

Soil:Loose,  wet  and  unfimn; saline 
environment. 

Surface  Geology :  Following  the 
retreat  of  the  last  glacier  low  lying 
areas  were  flooded. 

Vegetation :  Grasses,  such  as  spar- 
line,  are  capable  of  storing  potential 
energy  for  later  release  as  material 
that  small  finfish  and  shellfish  can 
eat. 

Topography :  Low  lands ;  0-10  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Drainage :  Very  poor;  often  under 
water  at  high  tide ;  in  some  cases 
channels  which  allow  pools  to  drain 
have  been  dug  as  an  insect  control 
measure. 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 
Environment 

The  boundary  between  the  salt 
marsh  and  the  forested  moraine  is 
abrupt  although  in  some  cases  a 
succession  of  forest  growth  onto  the 
marsh  has  taken  place.  Salt  marshes 
are  protected  from  the  sea  by  barrier 
beaches  and  sea  walls.  Boundaries 
between  salt  marshes  and  developed 
areas  often  demonstrate  how  un- 
planned development  can  hurt 
fragile  natural  areas.  Surface  water 
tidal  channels  and  pools  are  found 
throughout  the  salt  marsh. 


Uses 

Appropriate: 

1.  Conservation 

2.  Light  outdoor  recreation,  such  as 
nature  observation 

Inappropriate: 

1.  Major  recreational  facilities 

2.  Light  development 

3.  Medium  development 

4.  Intensive  development 

Special  Sites 

None  designated 
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4.  Fresh  Water  Wetlands 


Area  involved :  321  acres 

Uses 

Percentage  of  overall  acreage:  7.0'5> 

Appropriate: 

r 

\     >' 

Characteristics 

1.  Light  outdoor  recreation  such  as 

/ 

1/ 

Soil :  Bogg>-.  wet,  unfirm:much 

nature  observation 

\J' 

peat. 

2.  Consen.'alion 

1 

Surface  Geology ;  Some  deposits  of 

1 

recessional  moraines. 

Inappropriate: 

t 

1 
t 

Vegetation :  Bulrushes,  grasses. 

1 .  Major  recreational  facilities 

1 

• 

some  bushes  and  short  trees  (par- 

f 

ticularly  around  the  edges);  some 

2.  Light  development 

r 

areas  are  forest  covered  and  only 

ft 

1 

seasonally  wet. 

3.  Medium  development 

1 

Topography:  Flat  areas:  sinks  or 

4.  Intensive  development 

bowls  in  local  topography. 

( 

Special  Sites 

V'' 

Drainage:  Important  as  water  reten- 

1. Loblolly  Cove  wetland 

• 

tion  areas,  often  found  along  ponds 

and 

^ 

* 

and  streams. 

2.  Milk  Island  wetland 

■'A 

• 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 

particularly  attractive  coastal  and 

m 

Environment 

island  fresh  water  wetlands,  with 

•^ 

Some  of  these  areas  have  distinct 

good  nature  observation  potential. 

\f 

aquatic  vegetation,  while  others  are 

covered  by  forest  or  woodland. 

'"(0 

They  act  as  water  retention  areas. 

JA 

Forested  wetlands,  if  inundated  for 

w 

long  periods,  eventually  lose  their 

Tj^ 

tree  cover.  Aquatic  species  can 

It 

appear.  Many  of  the  fresh  water 

wetlands  are  located  along  or  near 

surface  ponds  and  streams  and  are 

K. 

inundated  seasonally. 

"  ^ 

1.  Loblolly  Cove  Wetland 

2,  Milk  Island  Wetland 


d"^ 


PPM 


ii-'«V 
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5.  Surface  Water 


Area  involved:  91  acres 
Percentage  of  overall  acreage:  2.0% 

Characteristics 

Soil :  Pond  bottoms  covered  in 
mucky  sediment;  quarry  bottoms 
are  exposed  rock. 

Surface  Geology: 
1.  Kettle  ponds  formed  in  the  de- 
pressions left  by  melting  ice  chunks 
from  the  glaciers ;  water  supplied  by 
subsurface  flow. 

y  2.  Natural  ponds  formed  in  sinks  in 
'  local  topography ;  fed  by  subsurface 
flow  and  inflowing  streams. 

3.  Quarries  are  manmade;  fed  by 
subsurface  flow, 

4.  Streams. 

Vegetation :  Freshwater  plants  in 
some  ponds  and  long  streams ;  prac- 
tically no  vegetation  in  quarries- 
Topography  :  Not  applicable. 

Drainage : 

1.  Kettle  ponds  —  subsurface  drain- 
age. 

2.  Natural  ponds  —  drainage 
through  subsurface  and  stream 

1  outlets. 

',  3.  Quarries  —  slow  subsurface 
drainage. 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 
Environinent 

Surface  waters  have  significant 
effects  on  surrounding  environ- 
mental areas,  particularly  at  shores 
or  banks.  Still  water  features  retain 
run-off,  conserve  water,  and  pre- 
vent flooding.  At  the  quarries  edges 
are  abrupt  at  meeting  points  with 

,    surrounding  environments.  At  the 
ponds  the  shore  often  contains 
wetlands  which  merge  into  sur- 

I    rounding  types.  Many  of  the  quar- 
ries are  not  mapped  because  they 
are  too  small  to  appear  at  this  scale. 


Uses 

Appropriate : 

1.  Light  outdoor  recreation,  such  as 
swimming,  nature  walks  and  fish- 
ing, if  stocked 

2.  Conservation 

3.  Water  supply 
Inappropriate: 
1.  Boating 

Special  Sites 

1.  Cape  Pond 
and 

2.  Quarries 

Public  water  supply ;  site  and  sur- 
rounding watershed  area  inappro- 
priate for  any  use  except  light  recre- 
ation. 


1.  Cape  Pond — Public  Water  Supply 

2.  Quarry — Public  Water  Supply 
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6.  Coastal  Thickets 


Area  involved ;  335  acres 
Percentage  of  overall  acreage :  7. 5  To 

Characteristics 

Soil :  Firm ;  underlaid  by  sand  and 
gravel  in  some  locations:  very  thin 
as  it  approaches  the  coast. 

Surface  Geology:  Some  outcrops, 
but  less  than  most  areas:  underlied 
by  bedrock  close  to  the  surface. 

Vegetation :  Covered  in  low  plants. 

vines,  bushes,  grasses  and  some  low 
trees. 

Topography :  Level  or  gently  slop- 
ing: 0-70  feet  above  sea  level. 

Drainage:  Internal:  in  most  areas 
directly  into  the  ocean. 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 
Environment 

Coastal  thickets  begin  inland  with  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  forest 
and  woodland  types.  As  thick  vege- 
tation nears  the  coast,  thin  soil  and 
drying  winds  prevent  growth  of  tall 
plant  cover,  which  is  replaced  by 
luxuriant  bushes  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Very  near  the  coast  these 
plants  grow  thinner  until  at  the 
rocky  coast  there  is  no  vegetation. 


Uses 
.Appropriate: 

1.  Light  outdoor  recreation,  such  as 
hiking,  nature  observation 

2.  Major  recreation  facilities,  such 
as  tennis  courts 

3.  Conscr\'ation 

4 .  Light  development,  if  ser\'iced 
with  sewers  and  water 

5.  Medium  development,  if  sen'iccd 
with  sewers  and  water 

Inappropriate: 

1,  Intensive  development 

Special  Sites 

1 .  Halibut  Point  —  site  undesirable 
for  development  due  to  its  unique 
natural  beauty  and  nearness  to 
existing  preserved  areas. 

2.  Straightsmouth  Island  —  site 
already  chosen  as  a  conser\'ation 
area;  a  wildlife  reser\'ation  site 
owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Audu- 
bon Society. 

3.  Loblolly  Cove  —  site  undesirable 
for  development  due  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  combination  of  pocket 
beach,  rocky  coast,  thickets,  and 
wetland. 

4.  Thatcher's  Island  —  site  currently 
unavailable:  federally-owned  land 
used  for  lighthouse.  Approximately 
22  acres  of  the  Island,  including  the 
unused  North  Lighthouse,  have 
been  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  a  wildlife 
and  bird  sanctuary.  The  south  light- 
house and  foghorn  are  in  use  and 
are  located  on  the  opposite  hall  of 
the  island.  Both  lighthouses  were 
listed  in  the  U.S.  Register  of  Historic 
Places  in  1972. 

5.  Milk  Island  —  site  already  chosen 
as  a  conseYvation  area;  State  wild- 
life preserve. 


1.  fMalibul  Point 

2.  Strailsmouth  Island 

3.  Loblolly  Cove 

4.  Thatcher's  Island 

5.  Milk  Island 
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7.  Wooded  Terraces 


\rea  involved :  226  acres 
Percentage  of  overall  acreage;  5.0% 

Giaracteristics 

Soil :  Shallow  but  underlaid  by  firm 
sand  and  gravel  deposits;  bedrock 
very  near  the  surface. 

Surface  Geology :  Some  bedrock 
outcrops;  sand  plains  and  gravel 
terraces  caused  by  deposits  of  gla- 
cial outwash. 

Vegetation :  Medium  height  broad- 
leaf  hardwood  trees;  relatively  thick 
underbrush. 

Topography :  Sloping  but  not  steep; 
50-100  feet  above  sea  level. 

Drainage:  Good,  sometimes  exces- 
sive; run-off  stays  very  near  the 
surface  due  to  close  bedrock. 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 
Environment 

Slightly  different  conditions  from 
those  which  prevail  in  the  forested 
moraines  yield  somewhat  shorter 
and  denser  tree  cover.  As  a  result, 
the  undergrowth  is  much  thicker. 
The  transition  to  coastal  thickets  is 
gradual. 


Uses 

Appropriate: 

1.  Light  outdoor  recreation,  such  as 
hiking  (if  linked  with  neighboring 
areas) 

2.  Major  recreational  facilities,  such 
as  tennis  courts 

3.  Conservation 

4.  Light  development,  if  sewered 

5.  Medium  development,  if  sewered 
Inappropriate: 

1.  Intensive  development 

Special  Sites 

1.  Steep  slopes  —  sites  inappropri- 
ate for  any  type  of  development  due 
to  susceptibility  to  soil  erosion. 

2.  Hill  tops  —  sites  inappropriate 
for  any  type  of  development  as  the 
loss  of  vegetation  cover  could  result 
in  soil  erosion  and  excessive  near- 
surface  drainage  problems;  promi- 
nent development  on  hilltops  is 
undesirable  as  it  would  detract  from 
the  visual  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 


1.  Steep  Slope 

2.  Hilltop 
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8.  Wooded  Moorlands 


Area  involved :  227  acres 


Uses 


Percentage  of  overall  acreage :  5.0  %       Appropriate : 


Characteristics 

Soil :  Very  thin  glacial  till  susceptible 

to  rapid  erosion  in  sloping  areas. 

Surface  Geology :  Many  bedrock 
outcrops. 

Vegetation :  Some  areas  have  low 
tree  cover,  such  as  pines  and  small 
deciduous  trees;  other  areas  are 
covered  with  brush  and  low  herba- 
ceous plants. 

Topography :  Fairly  regular;  gener- 
ally 100-150  feet  above  sea  level  and 
highest  in  Rockport. 

Drainage :  Rapid :  through  surface 
channels  under  heavy  precipitation, 
otherwise  internal. 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 
Environment 

Generally  on  the  highest  ground  in 
Rockport,  wooded  moorlands 
merge  into  denser  woodland  and 
forest  as  soils  grow  thicker  and  less 
susceptible  to  erosion  at  lower  ele- 
vations. Changes  in  vegetation  and 
boulder/bedrock  cover  are  steady 
but  gradual  so  that  boundaries  are 
approximate.  The  shores  of  surface 
waters  (e.g.  quarries)  are  particular- 
ly sensitive  and  are  valuable  for 
public  recreational  purposes. 


1.  Light  outdoor  recreation,  such  as 
swimming,  hiking,  nature  obser- 
vation 

2.  Conservation 

3.  Light  development,  if  sewered 
Inappropriate: 

1.  Major  recreational  facilities 

2.  Medium  development 

3.  Intensive  development 

Special  Sites 

1.  Steep  slopes  —  sites  inappro- 
priate for  any  type  of  development 
due  to  susceptibility  to  soil  erosion. 

2.  Hill  tops  —  sites  inappropriate 
for  any  type  of  development,  since 
loss  of  vegetation  cover  could  result 
in  soil  erosion  and  excessive  near- 
surface  drainage  problems;  promi- 
nant  development  on  hilltops  is  also 
undesirable  as  it  would  detract  from 
the  visual  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 


1.  Steep  Slope 

2.  Hilltop 
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9.  Forested  Moraines 


Area  involved:  1,788  acres 

Percentage  of  overall  acreage: 
40.0% 

Characteristics 

Soil :  Fairly  thick  glacial  till;  high 
organic  content  because  of  decaying 
forest  material. 

Surface  Geology :  Extensive  deposits 
of  recessional  moraine;  many  irreg- 
ular-sized boulders. 

Vegetation :  Dense  growth  of  tall 
hardwood  broadleaf  trees,  such  as 
oak,  elm,  birch,  maple;  limited 
undergrowth  due  to  shading  caused 
by  density  of  tree  cover. 

Topography :  Regular  sloping  relief; 
steep  slopes  in  a  few  places;  50-150 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Drainage:  Predominantly  internal; 
causes  many  fresh  water  wetland 
areas  in  the  forest ;  good  water 
retention. 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 
Environment 

The  tall,  dense  tree  cover  on  thick 
glacial  moraine  gives  way  in  the 
north  of  town  to  the  thinner  growth 
of  moorlands  and  terraces.  The 
change  is  gradual,  as  is  the  transi- 
tion in  the  west  to  coastal  thicket. 
Boundaries  represented  are  neces- 
sarily approximate,  since  changes 
occur  in  zones.  The  shores  of  the 
surface  water  within  the  forested 
moraines  are  particularly  sensitive 
areas  and  are  valuable  for  public 
recreation. 


Uses 
Appropriate : 

1 .  Light  outdoor  recreation,  such  as 
hiking,  nature  observation 

2.  Conservation 

3.  Light  development,  if  sewered 

4.  Medium  development,  if  sewered 

5.  Localized  intensive  development, 
such  as  clustered  residential,  if 
sewered 

Inappropriate: 

1 .  Areas  in  Cape  Pond  watershed 
inappropriate  for  any  use  except 
outdoor  recreation 

Other  areas: 

2.  Major  recreational  facilities,  such 
as  playing  fields 

3.  Widespread  medium  or  intensive 
development 

Special  Sites 

1.  Steep  slopes  —  sites  inappropri- 
ate for  any  type  of  development, 
due  to  their  susceptibility  to  soil 
erosion. 

2.  Hill  tops  —  sites  inappropriate 
for  any  type  of  development,  since  a 
loss  of  vegetation  cover  could  result 
in  soil  erosion  and  excessive  near- 
surface  drainage  problems;  promi- 
nant  development  on  hilltops  is 
undesirable  since  it  would  detract 
from  the  visual  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

3.  Recessional  moraines  —  sites 
undesirable  for  any  type  of  develop- 
ment due  to  their  geological  signifi- 
cance. 


1.  Steep  Slope 

2.  Hilltop 

3.  Recessional  Moraine 
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10.  Developed  Areas 


Area  involved:  1,344  acres 

Percentage  of  overall  acreage: 

30.0% 

Characteristics 

Soil :  Development  has  followed 
firm  sand  and  gravel  underlaid  soils 
that  are  the  town's  most  suitable 
soils  for  intensive  use;  other  devel- 
oped areas  have  mixed  soil  types. 

Surface  Geology :  Parts  of  the  devel- 
oped areas  in  Rockport  are  built  on 
glacial  outwash  deposits;  other 
areas  have  mixed  geological  fea- 
tures. 

Vegetation :  Cultivation;  some  natu- 
ral vegetation  maintained;  land- 
scaping. 

Topography :  Much  of  the  devel- 
oped area  is  on  gently  sloping 
ground;  some  areas  are  on  steeper 

slopes. 

Drainage :  Through  storm  drains 
where  available;  overland  run-off; 
internal  drainage  in  some  areas. 

Relationship  to  the  Surrounding 
Environinent 

Developed  areas  cross  over  all  other 
environmental  types.  Downtown 
development  has  followed  the  most 
suitable  soils  for  intensive  use. 
Development  is  strongly  oriented 
toward  the  ocean  and  on  hillsides 
overlooking  the  water.  The  points 
at  which  developed  and  natural 
areas  come  together  are  places 
where  negative  ecological  effects  are 
most  apparent. 


Further  Appropriate  Uses 
Increased  density  of  development  in 
some  areas. 

Special  Sites 

1 .  Top  of  Pigeon  Hill  —  this  site  has 
already  been  chosen  as  a  conserva- 
tion area;  the  grassy  field  is  owned 
by  the  Conservation  Commission 
and  provides  a  unique  view  of 
Rockport  and  the  sea. 

2.  Knowlton's  Field  —  site  undesir- 
able for  development ;  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  has  a  strong 
interest  in  this  site's  aesthetic  and 
recreational  value. 

3.  Potential  industrial  sites  —  these 
are  the  only  two  sites  in  Rockport 
with  the  appropriate  environmental 
conditions  (suitable  soil  conditions, 
relatively  level  topography,  proxim- 
ity to  the  railroad,  and  absence  of 
particular  conservation  significance) 
for  intensive  industrial  use. 
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1 .  Conservation  Commission  Owned  Field 

2.  Knowlton's  Field 

3.  Potential  Industrial  Site 
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Jnderstanding  the  Built  Environment 


Techniques 


People  in  Rockport  know — instinc- 
tively— a  great  deal  about  their 
town.  They  have  travelled  every 
backroad,  ambled  through  the  for- 
ests and  swum  in  the  beaches  and 
quarries.  They  have  heard  old- 
timers  tell  stories  about  the  early 
days  and  they  have  retold  these 
stories  themselves.  People  under- 
stand and  treasure  the  town's  amen- 
ities, they  appreciate  its  heritage, 
and  they  continue  to  discover  little 
things  about  living  in  Rockport  that 
are  especially  pleasing. 


Imagine  Rockport  in  the  1920's.  The 
town  was  in  a  state  of  transition. 
The  quarries  were  bankrupt  and  the 
mills  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  An 
art  colony  had  already  begun  to 
develop  and  tourism  had  changed 
the  life  style  and  financial  plight  of 
many  residents.  Major  changes  were 
still  in  the  offing :  the  widening  of 
roads  and  the  paving  over  of  cob- 
blestones to  accommodate  the 
motor  car,  the  remodeling  of  old 
structures  to  make  way  from  new 
commercial  enterprises,  and  the 
construction  of  hotels  and  inns  for 
the  many  visitors  who  already  need- 
ed places  to  stay.  There  was  no  time 
to  consider  what  the  effects  of  these 
changes  would  be.  Would  new 
roads  alter  the  scale  and  feeling  of 
the  town?  Would  new  structures  be 
remodelled  in  a  way  that  would 
preserve  basic  architectural  styles? 
And  new  construction :  what  pattern 
would  it  follow?  Would  it  destroy 
views?  Scale?  Access  to  beaches? 
Current  residents  of  Rockport  live 
with  the  decisions  that  were  made  at 
that  time.  One  wonders  whether  the 
citizenry  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  1920's  in  what  was  happening. 
Were  they  wary  of  the  long-term 
implications  of  the  choices  that  they 
made? 

Rockport  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  faced  with  many  of 
these  same  issues.  Escalating  pres- 
sures for  new  growth,  the  further 
expansion  of  residential  areas,  and 
efforts  to  add  additional  tourist- 
related  enterprises  are  still  very 
much  with  us.  On  balance  these 
forces  have  been  held  in  check. 
Slowly  but  steadily,  though.  Rock- 
port's  character  is  being  eroded  by 
seemingly  insignificant  decisions 
that  accumulate  and  eventually 
produce  undesirable  effects. 


The  character  of  Rockport's  built 
environment  must  be  carefully  as- 
sessed and  understood  so  that  resi- 
dents will  be  able  to  devise  strategies 
for  countering  the  undesirable  as- 
pects of  unplanned  growth  and 
development.  Those  elements  which 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  built 
environment  should  be  preserved; 
detrimental  factors  must  be  altered 
or  eliminated. 

The  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the 
study  is  to  describe  and  evaluate 
those  characteristics  of  Rockport's 
built  environment  that  are  alterable : 
the  organization  of  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  areas,  and  the 
design  of  the  streets,  roadways,  and 
pathways.  We  have  tried  to  isolate 
the  key  factors  that  people  who 
have  lived  in  Rockport  all  their  lives 
instinctively  reach  for  to  describe 
and  understand  the  changing 
quality  of  life  in  their  community. 


Every  town  has  different  needs  and 
capacities.  We  have  devised  a  series 
of  questions  which  help  to  under- 
score the  unique  characteristics  of 
Rockport : 

1.  What  is  the  physical  form  and 
topography  of  the  town? 

2.  Are  there  separate  districts  or 
neighborhoods  with  clearly  defined 
boundaries  and  characteristics? 
What  are  the  factors  which  account 
for  the  separate  identity  of  each 
district? 

3.  Are  there  historic  areas  of  special 
importance? 

a.  Does  each  of  these  have  a  com- 
mon architectural  style? 

b.  Are  these  areas  preservable? 

c.  What  are  the  possioilities  of 
blending  contemporary  design  with 
historic  architecture  and  town- 
scapes?  Are  there  instances  where 
this  "fit"  has  not  occurred? 

4.  What  are  the  special  character- 
istics of  downtown  Rockport? 

a.  Are  the  uses  and  intensities  of  use 
compatible? 

b.  Does  the  downtown  have  exciting 
qualities? 

c.  Are  signs  readable,  and  do  they 
fit  the  setting?  Is  essential  informa- 
tion communicated  effectively? 

d.  Is  there  adequate  provision  for 
street  furnishings? 

5.  What  are  the  important  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  Rockport's 
streets,  roads,  and  pathways? 

a.  Are  views  and  vistas  readily 
apparent? 

b.  Is  the  town  or  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  it  visible  at  each  point  of 
entry? 

c.  Can  the  public  view  of  the  streets 
be  improved? 

6.  Can  a  newcomer  recognize  the 
history  and  the  probable  future  of 
the  town? 


Three  survey  techniques  were  used 
in  an  effort  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. A  "shoe-leather  survey,"  still 
one  of  the  planner's  most  effective 
tools,  was  utilized  to  inventory  each 
residential  and  commercial  area  in 
town.  Basic  information  was  re- 
corded on  a  large  topographical 
map. 

A  second  "windshield"  survey, 
conducted  from  the  driver's  point  of 
view,  was  made  in  order  to  examine 
views  from  the  road  as  well  as  the 
character  of  Rockport's  streets.  A 
final  though  less  systematic  survey 
was  taken  to  record,  through  photo- 
graphs and  sketches,  specific  points 
of  interest.  Library  research  and 
various  interviews  supplemented 
our  first-hand  investigations. 
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Figure  1 :  Topography 


Findings 


Located  on  the  tip  of  Cape  Ann, 
Rockport  seems  at  first  glance  to  be 
dominated  by  its  natural  setting.  In 
certain  ways  this  is  true:  most  of  the 
town's  6,000  residents  are  spread 
along  a  thin  ten  mile  strip  of  devel- 
opment at  the  ocean's  edge.  The 
inland  area  is  practically  undevel- 
oped. But  there  is  also  a  highly  com- 
plex man-made  environment,  or 
built  environment,  as  we  call  it. 

Each  area  of  town  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  every  other.  There  are 
surface  features  (topography, 
vegetation,  and  relation  to  the 
water)  in  each  neighborhood  in 
Rockport  that  determine  the  devel- 
opment potential  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  land.  The  topography  of 
Rockport  is  shown  in  Figure  1 .  High 
peaks  atop  steep  slopes  and  long  flat 
areas  of  beach  produce  a  discontin- 
uous topography.  Pigeon  Hill  (A) 
and  Long  Beach  (B)  are  extreme 
examples.  A  build  up  of  narrow 
contour  lines  represents  steep  slopes 
while  wide  spaces  between  lines 
show  flat  areas. 

Vegetation,  while  not  as  important 
as  topography  in  determining  devel- 
opment potential,  does  help  to  de- 
fine the  visual  attractiveness  of  cer- 
tain areas  and  their  desirability  for 
residential  purposes.  Rockport  is  a 
town  with  basically  two  kinds  of 
vegetation:  forests  and  scrub.  These 
vary  in  quantity  and  location,  but  in 
general  forests  are  found  inland 
while  scrub  grows  along  the  coast. 

The  relationship  to  water  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
Rockport's  total  environment,  for  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  coastline 
makes  up  over  half  the  town's  pe- 
rimeter. Residential  districts  have 
sprung  up  around  the  many  bays, 
harbors,  and  beaches.  Fresh  water 
sources  including  quarries,  ponds 
and  streams,  are  also  important 
features  (Figure  1).  Besides  the  beau- 
ty and  serenity  that  the  quarries  and 
ponds  provide,  these  bodies  of  wa- 
ter are  used  for  swimming  and  other 
recreational  purposes. 


A  second  characteristic  of  Rock- 
port's  built  environment  is  its  den- 
sity. Density  refers  to  the  way 
buildings  are  grouped.  We  define 
low  density  as  1-3  houses  per  acre 
(e.g.  along  Marmion  Way) ;  medium 
density  as  3-6  houses  per  acre  (e.g. 
in  the  downtown  residential  area); 
and  high  density  as  about  6-8  houses 
per  acre  (as  exemplified  by  Long 
Beach).  Bearskin  Neck,  with  as 
many  as  18  units  per  acre,  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Density  indicates  the 
"degree  of  crowdedness." 

Figure  2  shows  the  distribution  of 
densities  in  Rockport.  Central  Rock- 
port is  the  most  dense  while  build- 
ings are  much  more  thinly-spread  in 
the  South  End  and  in  Pigeon  Cove. 
Long  Beach  is  the  only  important 
exception  to  this  pattern,  with  as 
many  as  ten  houses  per  acre  over- 
looking the  ocean. 

Scale  varies  very  little  in  Rockport. 
Scale  describes  the  height  and 
breadth  of  a  particular  building  or  a 
group  of  buildings.  In  Rockport  the 
scale  of  construction  is  quite  uni- 
form within  a  range  of  one  to  two 
stories.  (There  are  a  few  three  story 
buildings  and  occasionally  one  with 
four  or  five  stories.)  The  notion  of 
scale  is  only  important  if  high-rise 
buildings  are  present  and  this  is  not 
the  case  in  Rockport,  given  the  over- 
all 300  foot  height  limitation  on 
development. 


Rgure2:  Density 
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Figure  3:  Central  Rockport;  Public  Open  Space 


The  next  characteristic  of  Rock- 
port's  built  environment  that  needs 
to  be  considered  is  use.  The  use  to 
which  a  piece  of  land  is  put  has  an 
enormous  effect  upon  the  "flavor" 
of  that  part  of  town.  For  example,  if 
Bearskin  Neck,  the  major  commer- 
cial area  in  Rockport,  were  to  some- 
how return  to  its  earlier  rustic  state, 
the  character  of  the  downtown 
would  certainly  be  very  different. 
An  even  more  drastic  example  of 
how  use  can  affect  the  character  of 
an  area  is  Halibut  Point.  Presently  a 
large  expanse  of  open  land  and 
quarry  jutting  out  to  the  sea.  Hali- 
but Point  symbolizes  the  craggy 
beauty  of  Rockport.  But  if  the  area 
were  to  be  built  up,  if  a  Yacht  Club 
or  some  other  commercial  use  were 
to  be  added.  Halibut  Point  would 
change  dramatically.  No  matter 
how  carefully  developed,  the  Point 
would  no  longer  have  the  same 
character.  Use.  then,  is  a  basic  fac- 
tor in  describing  the  built  environ- 
ment. 

For  the  most  part,  Rockport  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  separate  residential 
areas  except  in  the  downtown, 
v;here  there  are  some  mixed  com- 
mercial-residential uses.  Only  a 
small  amount  of  land  is  devoted  to 
industrial  purposes,  most  of  it  locat- 
ed near  the  railroad  station.  There 
are  also  vast  open  spaces— some  of 
them  well-formed  and  others  blight- 
ed. Blight  occurs  when  an  area  is 
underused,  unimproved,  chaotic,  or 
scrubby.  Well-formed  open  spaces 
are  those  which  live  up  to  their 
natural  potential,  accommodate 
harmonious  uses,  and  otherwise 
reinforce  feelings  of  well-being, 
privacy,  and  spaciousness.  Exam- 
ples of  well-formed  and  blighted 
open  spaces  are  indicated  in  Figure 
3.  This  map  covers  central  Rock- 


port, where,  coincidentally,  most  of 
the  public  open  space  in  town  is 
found.  Excellent  and  poor  condi- 
tions exist  side  by  side.  The  Railroad 
Station  (A)  is  a  good  illustration  of  a 
blighted  parcel.  A  long,  flat  expanse 
of  dirt,  stones,  and  rubble,  with  a 
run-down  structure  as  its  focus,  is 
used  as  a  commuter  parking  lot  and 
is  deserted  except  for  early  morning 
and  evening.  Prime  commercial 
property  exists  right  nearby.  The 
parking  area  is  now  a  blighting  in- 
fluence, but  it  could  easily  be  made 
into  well-formed  open  space  as  is 
Harvey  Park  (B).  In  Harvey  Park, 
benches  and  walkways  are  carefully 
intermingled  with  well-tended 
grassy  areas  and  gardens.  This  space 
is  used  constantly  by  people  of  all 
ages  who  enjoy  watching  the  tour- 
ists and  viewing  the  shops  and  the 
ocean  against  a  backdrop  of  lovely, 
well-kept  houses. 


A.  Railroad  Station 


Well-formed 

Blighted 
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Figure  4:  Five  Corners 


Legibility  is  another  somewhat  more 
complex  characteristic  oi  any  built 
environment.  It  refers  to  the  ease 
with  which  one  can  locate  himself  or 
herself  with  respect  to  other  parts  of 
town.  Signs,  symbols,  landmarks, 
and  the  overall  pattern  of  develop- 
ment aid  one's  recognition  of  a 
place.  The  attributes  discussed  here 
with  respect  to  legibility  are  spatial 
patterns,  intersections,  views,  and 
entrances  and  exits. 

The  layout  of  the  streets  (and  the 
arrangement  of  houses  in  relation  to 
the  streets)  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  legibility  of  an  area. 
If  the  street  pattern  is  regular,  sim- 
ple, and  arranged  consistently,  a 
district  will  be  more  legible  than  if 
the  layout  and  arrangement  fluctu- 
ate. A  regular  spatial  pattern  has 
streets  set  in  a  grid  system  with 
houses  facing  out .  Examples  of  ir- 
regular patterns  are  found  through- 
out Rockport.  Figure  4  shows  the 
Five  Comers  area  of  Rockport. 
(A)  shows  one  example  of  a  highly 
irregular  street  pattern :  the  comer  at 
Broadway  and  Main  Streets.  One 
house  sits  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
comers,  while  on  each  street  older 
houses  are  set  flush  to  the  sidewalk, 
beginning  to  form  a  regular  pattern. 
But  when  the  two  come  together  at 
the  church  on  Broadway,  the  regu- 
larity is  dissolved :  acute  angles 
mark  the  relationships  of  houses  to 
each  other.  They  are  forced  into  an 
irregular  pattern  by  the  diagonal 
relationship  of  the  streets.  Such  an 
area  is  not  legible.  No  newcomer 
could  stand  at  Main  Street  and  guess 
which  way  Broadway  goes  without 
having  traveled  it  previously.  The 
same  is  true  elsewhere  in  Rockport. 
The  spatial  pattern  is  neither  con- 
sistent nor  regular. 


Intersections,  too,  are  important 
factors  in  determining  legibility.  An 
intersection  may  be  either  clear  or 
confused  depending  on  whether  or 
not  there  are  signs  or  signals  to 
point  the  way.  Confusion  can  also 
be  caused  by  obstructed  views. 

Rockport's  intersections,  like  its 
spatial  patterns,  are  confusing.  Con- 
sidering the  Five  Corners  intersec- 
tion again,  we  can  see  several  prob- 
lems. For  the  driver,  basic  infor- 
mation is  lacking.  There  is  no  clear 
indication  of  how  to  get  to  Bearskin 
Neck,  the  South  End,  Lanesville  or 
Boston.  A  newcomer  cannot  tell 
how  to  get  around  the  central  tree  or 
even  when  to  go!  Drivers  must  rely 
on  their  own  aggressiveness  or 
someone  else's  courtesy  to  make 
their  way  through  the  intersection  in 
heavy  traffic.  For  the  pedestrian,  the 
situation  is  even  more  dangerous. 
At  Five  Corners,  how,  when,  and 
where  to  cross  are  not  clearly  indi- 
cated. Other  intersections  in  Rock- 
port are  usually  of  the  three  comer 
type  and  are  equally  confusing. 
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Rgure  5:  Views 


Rockport's  proximity  to  the  ocean  is 
only  important  if  the  water  can  be 
reached  by  foot  or  if  it  can  be  seen 
or  viewed  from  the  road.  The  access 
question  is  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  report.  But  the  question  of 
views  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
town  as  a  whole  and  to  the  identity 
of  different  districts.  Figures  shows 
the  most  important  views  and  vistas 
in  Rockport.  The  greatest  number  of 
views  appears  in  the  downtown 
area,  where  the  need  to  preserve 
vistas  has  long  since  been  recog- 
nized. Ingenious  views  pop  out 
through  alley-ways,  between  build- 
ings, or  through  gate  entrances.  The 
best  panoramic  view  of  the  harbor 
is  found  at  Bearskin  Neck.  These 
vistas  have  been  conscientiously 
preserved  while  others  have  been 
obstructed  by  new  development. 

Residents  protect  their  private  views 
and  vistas  in  different  ways.  Many 
extraordinary  views  of  the  water 
have  been  blocked  by  private  resi- 
dences, or  groups  of  residences.  The 
views  from  many  public  roads  are 
either  obstructed  by  houses  or  by 
trees.  On  Route  127,  a  person  trav- 
elling through  the  middle  of  town 
has  no  sense  at  all  of  the  ocean. 
Granite  Street  from  the  north  has  an 
extraordinary  set  of  vistas  at  Folly 
Cove,  and  occasional  views  ap- 
proaching the  doivntown.  A  driver 
on  Route  127A  in  the  southern  tip  of 
Rockport  can  see  through  to  the 
water  only  in  fits  and  starts,  never 
achieving  a  complete  panoramic 
view.  Such  panoramas  are  impor- 
tant aspects  of  legibility,  for  they 
orient  the  viewer,  provide  a  sense  of 
location  within  the  town,  and  estab- 
lish a  relationship  to  the  sea  (Figure 
5). 


Another  aspect  of  legibility  is  hardly 
ever  mentioned.  This  involves 
points  of  entry  and  exit,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  they  indicate  something 
about  the  character  of  Rockport. 
For  instance,  entering  Rockport 
from  the  south,  a  driver  has  no 
sense  of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a 
coastal  town.  At  the  entrance  to 
town  there  is  a  "You  are  now  enter- 
ing Rockport"  sign,  then  a  museum 
and,  most  noticeably,  a  gas  station- 
car  wash.  There  is  an  information 
booth  along  this  route  but  it  is  not 
normally  seen.  It  sits  at  the  crest  of  a 
rise,  on  a  curve,  with  a  setback  too 
large  for  its  size.  Worst  of  all,  this 
route  offers  no  hint  of  the  sea,  of 
rocks,  or  of  boats. 

The  Granite  Street  entrance,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  much  more  successful 
as  an  entrance  point.  Ironically,  this 
is  the  least  used.  Entering  at  the 
mouth  of  Folly  Cove,  there  are  some 
representative  Greek  Revival  houses 
and  panoramic  views  of  the  rocky 
coast  and  ocean.  There  are  constant 
reminders  of  the  historic  character 
of  the  town  as  well  as  its  unique 
natural  landscape. 
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Figure  6:  Historical  Distinctions 


In  addition  to  surface  features,  den- 
sity, scale,  use,  and  legibility,  there 
is  one  other  feature  of  the  built  envi- 
ronment that  accounts  for  distinc- 
tions among  neighborhoods  and 
changes  in  the  feelings  people  have 
about  the  district  in  which  they  live. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  types  of 
buildings  that  are  most  in  evidence 
— their  age,  material,  paint  color, 
and  condition.  Buildings  contribute 
to  the  look,  feeling,  and  character  of 
each  area. 

Buildings  in  Rockport  can  be  divid- 
ed into  two  groups :  those  built  be- 
tween 1700  and  1900,  and  those 
built  since  1900.  These  periods  re- 
flect areas  of  broad  "historic"  inter- 
est and  those  of  more  modem  char- 
acter. 

Figure  6  shows  the  general  location 
of  these  two  types  of  buildings. 
Historic  structures  are  located 
throughout  Rockport  but  most  are 
found  in  central  Rockport  and  Pi- 
geon Cove.  The  prevalent  archi- 
tectural style  is  Greek  Revival.  Built 
between  1860  and  1890,  homes  in 
this  style  are  characterized  by  a 
heavy  cornice-line  on  a  simple 
frame  with  the  entrance  either  at  the 
center  or  the  gable  end.  Other  styles 
represented  are  early  and  late 
Georgian,  and  various  forms  of 
Victorian.  Historic  houses  appear 
mostly  in  enclaves  of  mixed  styles 
and  ages.  The  oldest  streets  appear 
to  be  Main  Street  in  central  Rock- 
port and  Granite  Street  in  Pigeon 
Cove. 


Exterior  wall  surfaces  or  building 
materials  are  of  four  types.  Clap- 
board is  the  most  common  and  shin- 
gle is  second.  Brick  and  stone  houses 
are  few,  except  in  newer  areas, 
where  brick  ranch  houses  can  be 
found.  Of  the  historic  buildings  in 
central  Rockport,  359  are  clap- 
board, 103  are  shingle,  five  are 
stone  and  only  three  are  brick.  In 
Pigeon  Cove,  the  numbers  are 
somewhat  different :  out  of  215  his- 
toric structures,  127  are  clapboard, 
83  are  shingle  and  five  are  stone. 
Finally,  in  the  South  End,  92  historic 
structures  exist:  one  clapboard,  89 
shingle,  and  two  stone.  These  fig- 
ures demonstrate  the  prevalence  of 
various  materials.  The  continuity  of 
buildings  according  to  their  age  and 
wall  surfaces  is  vital  to  maintaining 
the  "look"  of  an  area. 


•  Before  1900 

#  After  1900 
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Rgure7 


Figure  8:  Boundaries — Visual  Districts 


Paint  color  is  another  consideration. 
The  color  of  houses  in  Rockport  is 
not  continuous  since  residents  are 
free  to  choose  whatever  colors  they 
hke.  Yet  where  colors  are  continu- 
ous, the  effect  is  memorable,  as  in 
Bearskin  Neck  (brown),  and  Broad- 
way Avenue  {white).  Main  Street, 
too,  has  a  succession  of  white  clap- 
board structures  broken  up  only 
occasionally  by  brown  shingled  or 
other  colored  buildings. 

Most  new  buildings  do  not  seem  to 
take  account  of  their  surroundings 
insofar  as  paint  color  or  materials 
are  concerned.  Turquoise-trimmed 
"colonial"  houses  stand  out  among 
older,  soft-colored  clapboards. 
There  are  a  few  new  houses  which 
have  employed  contemporary  de- 
signs but  used  "older"  materials  or 
early  American  colors  (Figure  7).  It 
is  possible  both  to  adopt  a  very 
modern  design  and  to  respect  the 
character  of  an  area  by  recognizing 
the  shingled  houses  on  either  side 
and  down  the  street,  by  taking  ac- 
count of  scale  and  color,  and  by 
avoiding  obstructed  views. 

Building  condition  is  another  factor 
that  plays  an  important  role  in  de- 
fining the  aesthetic  qualities  of  an 
area.  A  building's  character  is  deter- 
mined not  only  by  its  design  and 
color  but  also  by  its  structural 
soundness  and  exterior  wall  and 
roof  condition.  Taken  together, 
these  criteria  form  the  basis  for  an 
overall  rating.  In  Rockport,  except 
for  a  very  few  houses,  most  build- 
ings are  in  good  to  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  only  area  of  questionable 
upkeep  is  Long  Beach  where  wea- 
iherbeaten,  thin-walled  structures 
have  negligible  foundations,  peeling 
paint,  and  uninsulated  roofs.  Long 
Beach  is  made  up,  however,  pri- 
marily of  buildings  on  town-leased 
properties  used  only  during  the 
summer  months. 


<^ 
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Case  Study  1 


Figure  9:  Andrew's  Point 


With  this  set  of  a  dozen  or  so  char- 
acteristics it  is  possible  to  identify 
and  describe  various  districts  in 
Rockport.  Figure  8  shows  the  boun- 
daries of  the  most  obvious  districts. 
Each  area  is  defined  as  it  is  "visually 
understood"  by  Rockport  residents. 
The  following  case  studies  demon- 
strate the  ways  in  which  these  char- 
acteristics can  be  used  to  determine 
important  visual  qualities  in  each 
district  that  ought  to  be  preserved 
and  enhanced. 


Andrews  Point  (Figure  9)  is  com- 
posed of  a  gently  rising  slope  of 
forests,  except  for  the  Point  itself 
which  is  flat  and  scrubby.  The 
Southern  area  (C)  is  steep  and  open. 
The  shaded  effect  of  the  forests  is 
enhanced  by  the  lower  densities 
inland,  yet  the  openness,  together 
with  the  focus  on  the  sea,  creates 
higher  densities  at  both  ends  of  the 
coast  (A  and  C).  Scale,  too,  is  un- 
even: some  huge  Victorian  struc- 
tures are  set  next  to  smaller,  newer 
buildings  (B),  creating  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  area  evolved 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  layout  and  pattern  of  the  streets 
and  houses  is  uneven.  In  the  south- 
ern section,  a  grid  predominates, 
while  Phillips  Avenue  becomes  a 
long,  winding  horseshoe.  The  build- 
ings vary  in  material  and  condition. 
In  the  southern  portion  they  are 
neatly  kept  up,  shingled,  and  mostly 
"Rockport"  Greek  Revival  style 
(circa  1870-1890).  This  small  sub- 
area  is  continuous,  as  is  the  middle 
area  (D)  which  is  newer  and  more 
regular  in  its  street  pattern. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  visual  and 
aesthetic  qualities  of  Andrews  Point 
are  quite  discontinuous.  What  is 
most  conspicuous,  though,  is  its 
relationship  to  water — the  coastline 
binds  the  area  together.  The  domi- 
nant visual  characteristic  of  An- 
drews Point  is  its  position  next  to 
the  ocean,  and  this  factor,  more 
than  any  other,  establishes  a  unity 
and  continuity  that  characterizes  the 
built  environment. 
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Case  Study  2 


Figure  10:  Old  Garden  Beach 


Case  Study  3 


Like  Andrews  Point,  Old  Garden 
Beach  {Figure  10)  has  a  central  focus 
— a  long  beach  which  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
a  shorter  side  created  by  Rockport 
Harbor.  The  boundaries  are  natural 
on  two  sides,  while  South  Street  and 
Marmion  Way  act  as  dividing  lines 
on  the  other  sides. 

Old  Garden  Beach  has  a  far  more 
continuous  visual  pattern  than  An- 
drews Point.  Its  topography  slopes 
gently  with  tall  trees  throughout, 
except  for  the  Beach  itself  which  is 
rocky  and  open.  Its  street  pattern, 
too,  is  a  regular  grid,  with  houses 
directly  facing  each  other.  The  en- 
lire  area  is  of  medium  density  with 
the  exception  of  Atlantic  Avenue 
(A),  and  the  scale  is  continuously 
11/2 -2 1/2  stories  high. 

Except  for  area  {A),  the  houses  are 
of  the  same  age :  built  around  1940. 
of  varying  "colonial"  styles,  but  of 
different  materials.  There  are  few 
views  of  the  ocean  in  Old  Garden 
Beach. 

Old  Garden  Beach  has  a  much  more 
regular  and  continuous  pattern  than 
Andrews  Point,  but  this  raises  a 
fundamental  question  in  analyzing 
built  environments.  Is  it  possible  to 
say  which  is  a  better  place  to  live? 
Homogeneous  environments  are  not 
necessarily  better  than  uneven  ones, 
although  certain  continuous  char- 
acteristics may  in  and  of  themselves 
swing  the  balance  from  a  "nice  area" 
to  a  "very  special  place  in  which  to 
live."  That  judgement,  however, 
must  be  left  up  to  each  individual. 
TTie  best  we  can  do  is  analyze  the 
built  environment  with  an  eye  to- 
ward obvious  improvements  that 
need  to  be  made.  For  instance,  in 
Andrews  Point  the  condition  of 
certain  buildings  and  the  protection 
of  scenic  vistas  could  be  improved. 
Old  Garden  Beach  residents  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  varying 
densities  or  encouraging  new  set- 
back requirements  to  create  greater 
diversity.  Although  neither  the  mix 
of  characteristics  nor  the  continuity 
of  the  visual  pattern  defines  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  an  environment, 
public  understanding  and  a  willing- 
ness to  control  thes^  elements  can 
make  all  the  difference. 


This  case  study  involves  the  fore- 
most commercial  district  in  town — 
Bearskin  Neck  and  Dock  Square. 
Although  these  two  areas  exist  side 
by  side,  their  visual  characteristics 
are  quite  different.  Bearskin  Neck 
reads  in  the  following  way :  packed 
in  on  a  tiny  finger  of  land,  the  Neck 
is  bounded  by  Sandy  Bay,  the  Har- 
bor and  Dock  Square.  Despite  its 
irregular  shape,  streets  are  laid  out 
in  a  straight,  flat  grid  with  rows  of 
brown-shingled  fishing  shacks  that 
have  been  remodelled  and  renovat- 
ed with  care.  The  scale  appears  to  be 
diminutive,  although  it  is  actually 
2-21/2  stories.  The  buildings  are 
all  in  excellent  condition  and  consti- 
tute a  homogeneous  grouping. 
There  are  only  a  few  visual  distrac- 
tions, but  the  mismatches  are  highly 
memorable.  Most  jarring  are  the 
new  brick  buildings  at  the  end  of  the 
Neck  and  the  bit  of  Astroturf 
ground  covering  used  in  place  of 
natural  vegetation. 

Dock  Square  is  not  nearly  so  homo- 
geneous but  it  works  equally  well.  A 
long  thin  strip  of  Rockport's  coast- 
line in  the  dead  center  of  town 
(Figure  11),  the  Dock  Square  area 
extends  from  the  beginning  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Street  to  Beach  Street. 
Even  this  one  road  is  not  regular — it 
turns  a  sharp  right  angle  in  the 
Square  and  climbs  a  small  hill  until 
it  hits  the  three  corner  intersection 
at  Main  and  Beach  Streets.  It's  hard 
for  a  newcomer  to  maintain  a  sense 
of  direction  at  this  point.  Densities 
are  high.  The  houses  are  not  actual- 
ly attached,  but  they  are  only  a  few 
feet  apart.  Views  of  the  Bay  peek 
through.  Most  of  the  houses  were 
built  before  1900.  although  the 
actual  styles  vary  considerably. 
Materials  and  paint  colors  are  also 
discontinuous.  The  effect  is  not 
disturbing,  but  instead  vivid  and 
exciting.  Scale  also  varies.  There  are 
some  tall  buildings :  a  church  and  a 
five  story  building  sit  next  to  smaller 
buildings  of  various  heights. 
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Bgure  11 :  Dock  Square,  Bearskin  Neck 


Why  is  this  area,  which  is  not  par- 
ticularly legible,  so  stimulating? 
What  accounts  for  its  special 
charm?  Bearskin  Neck  is  homo- 
geneous insofar  as  most  of  the  char- 
acteristics we  have  talked  about,  but 
why  does  Dock  Square  also 
"work?" 

There  are  two  reasons.  One  has  to 
do  with  the  way  the  area  is  used.  A 
commercial  area  can  sustain  a  more 
diversified  range  of  activities.  Peo- 
ple move  through  quickly,  keeping 
the  area  in  motion  and  minimizing 
the  importance  of  the  buildings  in 
the  background.  The  second  reason 
has  to  do  with  the  impact  of  visual 
details,  including  such  items  as 
landscaping,  signs,  and  street  furni- 
ture which  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  bland  and  an  exciting 
environment. 

The  downtown  commercial  area  is 
rich  in  visual  detail.  Shopowners 
care  about  the  appearance  of  their 
stores.  Flowers  are  hung  in  many 
doorways,  gates  and  special  en- 
trances are  employed  to  attract  visi- 
tors, and  signs  are  unusual  and  quite 
decorative. 

There  are  limits,  however,  to  the 
quantity  and  diversity  of  detail  that 
a  viewer  can  stand.  When  an  area  is 
too  cluttered  it  is  possible  to  become 
'lost"  in  the  detail.  Bearskin  Neck 
suffers  in  part  from  this  type  of 
overload.  The  harmonious  relation- 
ship of  the  buildings  and  the  con- 
tinuity in  scale  is  undermined  by  the 
visual  overload— there  are  just  too 
many  details  to  comprehend.  The 
high  density  is  not  distracting  and 
neither  are  the  shutters,  canopies, 
signs,  and  occasional  flags.  The 
problem  is  the  number  and  variety 
of  display  items  in  each  of  the  many 
shop  windows.  Naturally,  these 
items  are  put  there  to  attract  tour- 
ists. But  if  the  window  displays  were 
crammed  with  fewer  items.  Bearskin 
Neck  would  be  a  more  comprehen- 
sible and  less  frenetic  place  to  visit. 
This  problem  does  not  occur  in 
Dock  Square  where  shop  windows 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
overloaded. 


The  quality  of  the  commercial  area 
is  a  comment  on  Rockport's  image 
of  itself.  Since  the  area  is  designed  to 
attract  tourists,  the  way  it  caters  to 
their  needs  says  something  about 
the  town.  However,  a  quick  study 
of  the  downtown  area  shows  that 
additional  street  furnishings  (tele- 
phones, benches,  trash  baskets,  and 
public  restrooms)  are  clearly 
needed.  Trask  baskets  are  insuffi- 
cient in  a  few  important  spots  and 
one  more  restroom  is  needed  in  or 
near  Dock  Square.  Most  important 
of  all  is  the  lack  of  benches  and  sit- 
ting areas  for  the  many  elderly  visi- 
tors and  tourists. 
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Figure  12 :  Historic  Points  of  Interest  Dov\-ntovvn 
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There  are  several  districts  in  town 
with  important  historical  attributes: 
in  (act,  the  entire  town  might  be 
considered  an  historic  area  well 
worth  preserving.  Figure  12  high- 
lights a  few  of  the  historic  points  of 
interest  in  the  downtown  area. 
Starling  at  Town  Hall  and  travelling 
down  Jewett  Street,  one  is  struck  by 
the  beautiful  view  of  Sandy  Bay.  To 
the  left  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  the 
Carnegie  Librar>'.  Built  in  the  early 
IPOO's,  this  is  not  an  unusually  old 
building,  yet  it  is  made  of  different 
types  of  granite  and  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  early  quarrying 
days  in  Rockport.  (How  old  does  a 
structure  have  to  be  to  be  "worth" 
preserving?) 

Moving  up  Main  Street,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  notice  the  mix  of  old 
buildings  and  new  renovations. 
Small  specialty  shops  are  beginning 
to  move  into  this  residential  area.  (Is 
it  possible  to  make  sure  that  remod- 
elling does  not  significantly  alter  the 
style  of  these  buildings?  Presently 
there  are  no  guarantees.) 

Small  frame  houses  with  gabled 
ends  and  turned-in  cornice  lines 
predominate  in  this  area.  Yet  despite 
the  similarity  in  shape  and  struc- 
ture, these  buildings  vary  widely 
their  exterior  surface  materials,  set- 
backs, paint  colors,  and  landscap- 
ing. 

Walking  down  Mill  Lane,  the  old 
cemetery  is  on  the  right  overlooking 
the  Bay.  Farther  down  the  hill  is  the 
Mill  Pond.  It  is  a  secluded  place,  but 
on  the  right  bank  the  sharp  tur- 
quoise color  of  a  swimming  pool 
mars  the  landscape.  (Couldn't  the 
character  of  a  place  as  special  as  this 
be  more  effectively  maintained?) 

Walking  up  to  King  Street  there  is 
an  old  French  Mansard  roof  on  a 
house  built  about  1890.  On  the 
right,  amid  a  number  of  Greek  Revi- 
vals, is  an  old  Victorian  Italianate 
house  (circa  1870).  At  the  lop  of  the 
street  is  the  elegant  Historical  Soci- 
ety building,  a  granite  Federal-style 
structure. 


Turning  left  onto  Railroad  Avenue, 
past  the  modern  commercial  area, 
new  townhouses  stand  out.  Each 
unit  has  a  different  facade,  yet  they 
are  grouped  together  in  rows  of 
about  10  units  apiece.  (Do  new 
"colonial"  buildings  such  as  these  fit 
this  particular  district?) 

At  Five  Corners,  the  road  leads  back 
down  to  Main  Street  and  a  shady 
area  of  mostly  white  clapboard 
houses.  The  street  has  a  pleasantly 
homogeneous  quality  to  it,  yet  the 
styles  and  ages  of  the  buildings  are 
all  quite  different.  The  yellow  colo- 
nial on  the  left  was  built  in  1725,  yet 
across  the  street  is  an  1880  Queen 
Anne  Victorian.  Next  to  it  is  a  white 
cottage  of  perhaps  the  same  age, 
and  then  an  1850  Late  Georgian 
building  adjacent  to  it.  Across  the 
street  are  an  1800  Early  Georgian 
and  an  1860  Greek  Revival— all  in 
the  same  enclave. 

Turning  right  on  Highland  Street 
one  must  walk  up  the  hill  to  reach 
one  of  the  highest  points  in  Rock- 
port.  Here  it  is  easy  to  get  a  sense  of 
the  structure  and  layout  of  Rock- 
port's  built  environment.  How  com- 
plex it  seems :  small  houses  are  built 
kitty-corner  to  big  ones;  the  hills,  in 
part,  determine  the  placement  of 
houses  which  seem  to  pile  up  on 
each  other.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
diversity  of  historic  styles,  ages, 
paint  colors,  and  materials  adds  up 
to  such  a  satisfying  environment. 
The  area  holds  together  visually, 
although  it  is  not  legible  to  an  out- 
sider. The  spatial  pattern  is  irregular 
and  thus  hard  to  understand,  but  it 
creates  an  intriguing  charm.  This 
building  pattern  produces  a  sensa- 
tion of  discovery,  of  secret  roads 
and  hideaways  tucked  behind  stone 
wails  or  hidden  knolls.  It  is  this 
quality  of  the  undiscovered  that 
makes  the  area  so  intriguing.  It  is 
also  a  quality  that  can  disappear 
quietly  and  when  it  does,  it  is  lost 
forever. 
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There  are  twenty-six  municipalities 
in  Massachusetts  that  have  estab- 
Hshed  historic  districts  under  Chap- 
ter 40C  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Laws.  Historic  Districts  can  be 
set  up  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  build- 
ings and  other  places  significant  to 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  its  cities  and  towns.  They  can 
also  be  established  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  settings  of  historic 
buildings  and  places  and  to  encour- 
age new  design  compatible  with 
existing  historic^ites.  Areas  encom- 
passed by  historic  district  zoning 
need  not  be  of  national  or  even  state 
importance.  It  is  sufficient  if  they 
preserve  local  history  and  character. 

Establishing  an  historic  district  or  a 
set  of  historic  districts  in  Rockport 
would  not  be  difficult.  Legislation 
could  be  designed  to  protect  the 
town's  cultural  heritage  and  to  limit 
the  alteration  or  destruction  of  his- 
toric buildings  and  sites.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, historic  district  legislation 
would  be  a  desirable  hedge  against 
the  decrease  in  land  values  that  can 
be  caused  by  overbuilding  and 
blight.  The  first  step  toward  decid- 
ing exactly  what  kind  of  historic 
district  legislation  would  be  right  for 
Rockport  is  for  the  Selectmen  to 
appoint  a  Study  Commission.  This 
Commission  would  survey  the 
town's  architectural  assets  and  sug- 
gest appropriate  boundaries.  The 
Committee  would  also  be  asked  to 
put  together  a  preliminary  report 
which,  if  approved  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, would  be  officially  designated 
as  a  Final  Report  (required  by  law). 
The  Attorney  General  would  then 
be  asked  to  review  the  proposed 
by-laws  establishing  Rockport's 
historic  district(s).  An  official  map 
delineating  the  district  or  districts 
would  be  drawn  up  and  the  Select- 
men would  take  the  last  step — 
nominating  the  Historic  District 
Commission. 

The  Commission  would  be  respon- 
sible for  issuing  certificates  of  ap- 
propriateness, non-applicability,  or 
certificates  of  hardship  for  residents 
wishing  to  alter  the  exterior  archi- 
tectural features  of  their  property. 
No  building  permits  could  be  issued 
within  historic  district  boundaries 


until  such  a  certificate  was  obtained. 
Architectural  controls  would  not  be 
designed  to  prevent  new  construc- 
tion, rather  they  would  be  aimed  at 
promoting  harmonious  exterior 
relationships  between  old  and  new 
buildings  and  at  preserving  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  historic  struc- 
tures without  causing  a  change  in 
their  ownership  or  terminating  their 
current  use. 

There  are  certain  things  that  the 
town  might  not  want  the  Historic 
District  Commission  to  control, 
such  as  temporary  signs;  terraces, 
sidewalks,  driveways  at  grade  level ; 
walls,  fences;  storm  windows,  air 
conditioners,  lighting  fixtures;  color 
of  paint ;  signs  for  home  or  profes- 
sional purposes  (with  provisions); 
and  reconstruction  of  buildings 
which  have  been  damaged  (with 
provisions).  Depending  on  the  wish- 
es of  the  residents,  the  power  of  the 
Commission  may  be  all-encompass- 
ing or  merely  advisory.  Guidelines 
can  be  established  according  to  the 
town's  needs  and  wants.  The  state 
regulations  are  very  flexible- 
Historic  district  legislation  seems 
like  the  answer  to  a  great  many 
problems  in  Rockport.  It  also  ap- 
pears to  be  something  that  a  variety 
of  groups  could  rally  around,  in- 
cluding the  business  community,  the 
residents  of  the  downtown  area,  the 
Historical  Society,  and  other  Boards 
and  individuals  committed  to  pre- 
serving the  unique  features  of  Rock- 
port's  built  environment. 
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Regulating  and  Protecting  the  Natural  and  the  Built  Environment 


Mechanisms  for  the  Protection  of 
Specific  Parcels  of  Land 


The  inventories  of  the  built  and 
natural  environments  have  high- 
lighted a  number  of  unique  and 
valuable  resources  in  Rockport.  In 
many  cases  it  has  become  apparent 
that  these  resources  warrant  more 
protection  than  they  now  receive 
through  existing  zoning  by-laws  and 
subdivision  regulations. 

A  number  of  control  mechanisms 
are  available  to  towns  such  as  Rock- 
port — controls  which  would  pro- 
vide an  added  measure  of  protection 
and  which  would  give  the  citizens 
more  power  over  the  shape  of  future 
development. 

Existing  by-laws,  regulations,  and 
standards  in  Rockport,  even  when 
enforced  to  their  maximum,  fall 
short  of  guaranteeing  the  special 
attention  demanded  by  certain  en- 
dangered areas.  Although  the  zon- 
ing by-laws  do  specify  lot  size  re- 
quirements and  setback  standards, 
they  fail  to  take  account  of  fragile 
ecological  resources  such  as  wet- 
lands. Although  the  subdivision 
regulations  include  strict  guidelines 
regarding  sewer  pipe  and  road  con- 
struction, the  environmental  impact 
of  proposed  developments  is  not 
directly  considered.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  zoning  ordinance  furnishes 
detailed  lists  of  what  uses  are 
allowed  in  particular  districts,  there 
is  no  way  of  influencing  develop- 
ment patterns  within  those  districts. 

In  Rockport  these  shortcomings  are 
reinforced  by  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion concerning  threats  to  and  the 
protection  of  scarce  resources.  The 
mechanisms  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  are  designed  to  correct  this 
situation.  They  cover  a  number  of 
ways  of  improving  existing  land  use 
controls  and  of  broadening  the  level 
of  public  understanding  about  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  re- 
source management  in  Rockport. 


Mechanisms  for  environmental 
control  and  preservation  can  be 
used  in  different  ways— to  protect 
specific  parcels  of  undeveloped 
land,  to  protect  the  quality  of  the 
built  environment,  or  to  influence 
the  development  process  itself. 
These  ends  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, and  some  controls  can  support 
more  than  one  of  these  objectives. 

Eight  different  protective  tools  are 
described  below.  This  list  is  not  all 
inclusive.  Many  other  techniques 
are  available,  but  the  specific 
mechanisms  discussed  here  have 
been  selected  because  they  represent 
realistic  possibilities,  they  involve 
minimal  cost  to  the  town,  and  they 
can  be  carried  out  without  any 
major  change  in  the  structure  or 
organization  of  town  government. 


Conservation  Restrictions:  Private- 
ly held  parcels  of  land  may  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved  in  their  natural 
state  through  conservation  restric- 
tions without  any  transfer  of  owner- 
ship. A  conser\'ation  restriction  is  a 
written  agreement  between  a  land 
owner  and  another  party  which 
explicitly  states  what  uses  will  be 
allowed  on  that  land  in  the  future. 
The  party  entering  into  agreement 
with  the  land  owner  may  be  either  a 
governmental  agency  (usually  the 
Conservation  Commission  or  the 
Selectmen)  or  a  private  charity. 

Conservation  restrictions  are  some- 
times confused  with  easements  or 
restrictions  of  other  types.  An  ease- 
ment is  a  positive  agreement  to  per- 
mit certain  uses  of  privately  held 
land  by  a  person  who  does  not  own 
that  land.  Easements  may  be  grant- 
ed by  the  owner  or,  in  very  few 
cases,  granted  through  court  action 
on  the  basis  of  20  years  of  uninter- 
rupted use  without  an  owner's  con- 
sent (grant  by  prescription).  Ease- 
ments can  be  terminated  if  they  are 
not  used.  Restrictions,  on  the  other 
hand,  constitute  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  property  owner  and  anoth- 
er party  to  prohibit  certain  uses  on  a 
parcel  of  land.  Since  1969  (through 
Chapter  666  of  the  Acts  of  1969),  a 
special  type  of  restriction,  the  con- 
servation restriction,  has  been 
permitted.  A  conservation  restric- 
tion is  distinguished  from  general 
restrictive  agreements  in  that  it  does 
not  terminate  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  but  is  in  effect  for  ever. 

A  conservation  restriction  is  usually 
initiated  by  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission, Selectmen,  or  by  a  private 
charity.  They  approach  an  individ- 
ual landowner.  If  an  agreement  is 
reached,  a  written  statement  is 
drafted  which  lists  the  restrictions 
on  future  uses  of  the  parcel  in  ques- 
tion. 

Prohibitions  against  all  future  con- 
struction of  buildings,  signs,  fences 
or  other  structures  might  be  includ- 
ed in  such  a  restriction  agreement. 
Specific  provisions  regarding  filling, 
vegetation  alteration,  and  excava- 
tion could  also  be  added.  Public 
access  need  not  be  mentioned  in 
restriction  agreements  although 
access  provisions  can  be  included. 


Once  drafted,  the  restriction  agree- 
ment must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Natural  Resources  before  it  can  be 
officially  recorded  as  part  of  the 
deed.  If  the  conservation  restriction 
involves  an  agreement  between  the 
land  owner  and  a  private  charitable 
organization,  it  must  also  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men prior  to  becoming  law.  In  most 
instances,  a  conservation  restriction 
represents  a  voluntary  agreement 
and  no  transfer  of  funds  is  required. 
In  those  infrequent  cases  where 
municipal  funds  are  necessary  to 
obtain  the  partial  interest  represent- 
ed by  a  restriction,  a  two  thirds  vote 
of  town  meeting  is  required.  Once  a 
conservation  restriction  has  been 
recorded  on  a  deed,  it  can  not  be 
rescinded.  The  parcel  of  land  is 
permanently  protected. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  of 
conservation  restrictions  is  that 
private  land  owners,  while  main- 
taining ownership  of  restricted 
parcels,  may  receive  lower  lax  as- 
sessments. The  enabling  law  for 
conservation  restrictions  (Chapter 
184,  Section  31  of  the  General  Laws) 
states  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  tax  assessors  to  reassess 
restricted  parcels  of  land  in  order  to 
reflect  their  limited  development 
potential.  Thus  land  owners  are,  in 
effect,  compensated  for  develop- 
ment restrictions. 

Conservation  restrictions  are  an 
excellent  low  cost  mechanism  by 
which  isolated  parcels  of  land  can  be 
protected  forever  against  detrimen- 
tal development.  Portions  of  lots 
can  also  be  protected  in  this  way. 
Some  towns  in  Massachusetts  have 
used  conservation  restrictions  as  a 
means  of  protecting  open  land  in 
cluster  developments.  While  useful 
in  preserving  land,  a  conservation 
restriction  also  permits  an  owner  to 
continue  to  use  his  or  her  land  for 
some  purposes,  thereby  generating 
tax  revenue  for  the  town. 


Wetlands  Zoning:  Any  developer 
wishing  to  alter  a  wetland  in  Rock- 
port must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Conservation  Commission  and 
must  abide  by  any  conditions  issued 
by  the  Commission  following  that 
review.  Although  it  does  not  main- 
tain authority  to  stop  development 
outright,  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission does  hold  considerable 
power.  It  can  issue  strict  conditions 
in  order  to  prevent  environmental 
damage.  This  power  is  delegated  to 
the  Commission  through  the  Wet- 
lands Protection  Act  (Chapter  131, 
Section  40  General  Laws). 

Rockport's  wetland  areas  and  "areas 
subject  to  coastal  storm  flowage,  or 
flooding"  (Chapter  131,  Section  40) 
receive  some  protection  through  this 
act,  but  not  enough.  Protection  is 
not  provided  until  after  a  developer 
proposes  to  build  on  or  alter  such  an 
area. 

Many  towns  in  Massachusetts  have 
adopted  more  stringent  controls 
designed  to  protect  wetlands  and 
flood  plain  areas  in  advance  of 
development  proposals.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  adding  a  flood 
plain  district  (sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  "conservancy  district"  or 
"wetlands  protection  district")  to 
the  basic  zoning  by-laws.  Authority 
to  do  this  is  granted  in  Section  2  of 
Chapter  40A,  the  State  Zoning 
Enabling  Act,  which  says  that  the 
town  may  adopt  controls  so  that 
"lands  deemed  subject  to  seasonal  or 
period  flooding  shall  not  be  used  for 
residence  or  other  purposes  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  endanger  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  occupants  thereof." 
Numerous  court  cases  in  the  past 
five  years  reinforced  this  concept. 
Basically  this  would  formalize  the 
present  informal  review  powers  of 
the  Conservation  Commission. 

A  flood  plain  by-law  can  designate 
wetland  and  flood  plain  areas  in 
which  permitted  uses  are  limited  to 
those  which  involve  no  alteration  of 
natural  features.  For  instance,  per- 
mitted uses  might  be  limited  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  forestry,  and 
various  passive  recreational  uses.  It 
would  not  be  legal,  however,  to  rule 
out  all  uses.  In  most  cases,  the  town 
prepares  a  reasonably  detailed  map 
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showing  where  all  the  areas  subject 
to  these  restrictions  are  located.  The 
land  and  water  inventory  completed 
this  summer  by  Citizens  for  Rock- 
port  and  the  forthcoming  soil  sur- 
vey will  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  such  a  map.  This  map  would 
then  be  kept  on  file  with  the 
building  inspector.  No  building 
permits  would  be  issued  for  any 
proposed  projects  in  the  flood  plain 
districts  unless  they  conform  to  the 
restrictions  spelled  out  in  the  flood 
plain  by-law. 

Recent  court  cases  have  required 
flood  plain  by-laws  to  contain  a 
permit  procedure  which  grants  the 
Board  of  Appeals  authority  to  issue 
permits  for  uses  normally  restricted 
in  the  flood  plain.  Such  permits  can 
only  be  issued  if  the  developer 
proves  that  the  land  is  not  subject  to 
flooding  or  contains  no  special 
hydrological  or  topographic  condi- 
tions. In  such  cases  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  individual  requesting 
the  permit.  Flood  plain  districts  are 
usually  included  in  the  local  by-laws 
as  an  overlay  to  existing  districts. 
This  is  done  so  that  in  those  cases 
where  a  Board  of  Appeals  releases 
an  applicant  from  the  flood  plain 
district  restriction,  the  original  dis- 
trict regulations  still  apply. 

The  adoption  of  a  flood  plain  by- 
law involves  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  zoning  ordinance  and  there- 
fore must  be  approved  at  town 
meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  As 
with  each  zoning  amendment,  ap- 
proval from  the  Attorney  General  is 
also  necessary. 

A  flood  plain  district  by-law  would 
allow  Rockport  to  insure  protection 
of  the  ecologically  critical  wetlands 
and  flood  plains  that  have  not  yet 
been  developed.  Once  a  by-law  is 
drafted  and  adopted,  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  costs  are 
minimal.  If  the  law  is  carefully  writ- 
ten, few  legal  problems  and  chal- 
lenges would  arise  given  the  strong 
support  received  thus  far  in  the 
Massachusetts  courts.  Covering 
both  inlands  and  coastal  flood 
plains,  such  a  regulation  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  far-reaching 
environmental  protection  mecha- 
nisms available  to  the  town  of  Rock- 
port  at  this  time. 


Conservation  Land  Acquisition: 

Conservation  restrictions  and  flood 
plain  zoning  both  involve  some 
degree  of  public  control  over  pri- 
vately held  land.  If  a  town  wishes  to 
take  an  even  stronger  step  to  protect 
and  preserve  specific  parcels  of 
undeveloped  land,  it  can  acquire 
these  areas  outright.  Many  localities 
have  accumulated  hundreds  of  acres 
for  conservation  purposes.  In  Rock- 
port,  the  Conservation  Commission 
already  holds  between  sixty  and 
seventy  acres- 
Conservation  land  is  generally  land 
owned  by  the  town,  but  put  in  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  Conser- 
vation Commission.  Because  it  is 
not  itself  a  legal  entity,  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  may  not  own 
land  outright.  Authority  to  control 
land,  however,  is  delegated  to  the 
Conservation  Commission  under 
Chapter  40,  Section  8C  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws.  When  land  is  in  its  "care 
and  custody,"  the  Conservation 
Commission  may  establish  rules 
governing  its  use,  its  protection,  and 
the  extent  of  public  access.  In  addi- 
tion, land  controlled  by  the  Con- 
servation Commission  may  not  be 
diverted  to  any  other  use  without  a 
vote  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion and  a  two  thirds  vote  of  town 
meeting. 

If  any  municipally  held  land  is  deed- 
ed for  park  purposes,  it  may  not  be 
diverted  to  another  use  without  a 
two-thirds  approval  vote  of  the 
State  Legislature,  as  well  as  a  two- 
thirds  approval  at  town  meeting. 
The  law  governing  park  lands  is 
known  as  the  "doctrine  of  prior 
public  use."  Municipalities  generally 
avoid  excessive  holdings  of  park 
lands  because  they  involve  expen- 
sive maintenance  costs.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  publicly  held  con- 
servation land  is  owned  by  the  town 
and  controlled  by  the  Conservation 
Commission. 

Four  methods  exist  by  which  the 
conservation  commission  can  add  to 
its  land  holdings  (legal  ownership 
remains  in  the  name  of  the  town) : 
gifts,  purchase,  eminent  domain, 
and  land  transfer. 


Most  Rockport  conservation  land 
has  been  donated  to  the  town.  Such 
gifts  are  usually  initiated  by  indi- 
vidual land  owners.  Once  a  title 
search  has  been  conducted,  the 
Conservation  Commission  must 
vote  to  accept  the  land  and  informal 
agreement  has  to  be  given  by  the 
Selectmen.  Formal  approval  of  the 
executed  deed  is  then  all  that  is  re- 
quired before  the  land  is  officially 
registered  with  the  Registry  of 
Deeds. 

Federal  income  tax  regulations 
allow  donors  of  land  to  deduct  the 
value  of  such  gifts  from  their  gross 
income  for  tax  purposes.  If  the  gift  is 
worth  more  than  30%  of  their  gross 
income,  deductions  can  be  taken 
over  a  six  year  period. 

Land  may  also  be  acquired  by  the 
Conservation  Commission  by  trans- 
ferring currently  held  municipal 
land  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
Conservation  Commission.  For 
example,  many  of  the  ecologically 
fragile  parcels  of  tax  title  land  now 
held  in  Rockport  could  be  desig- 
nated as  conservation  land  and 
managed  by  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission. According  to  Chapter  40, 
Section  15A  of  the  General  Laws, 
any  municipally  held  land  (except 
park  lands)  may  be  transferred  to 
the  Conservation  Commission  pro- 
vided that :  (1)  the  agency  currently 
in  charge  of  the  land  (the  Selectmen 
in  the  case  of  tax  title  land)  deter- 
mines that  it  is  no  longer  needed  in 
its  present  use  and  (2)  the  town 
meeting  approves  the  transfer  of  the 
specific  parcels  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

The  Conservation  Commission  may 
take  land  through  eminent  domain, 
but  this  happens  very  rarely.  There 
must  be  an  overriding  public  pur- 
pose for  such  a  "taking."  A  two- 
thirds  vote  by  town  meeting  and 
action  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
are  required.  Usually  eminent  do- 
main procedures  are  utilized  only  if 
the  Conservation  Commission  has 
beeni  given  a  gift  with  a  question- 
able title.  In  such  instances,  the 
proceedings  are  friendly  and  serve 
only  to  confirm  the  title. 

Finally,  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission may  purchase  land  for  con- 
servation purposes.  The  purchase  of 
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conservation  land  can  be  costly. 
Usually  towns  raise  money  for  such 
purposes  through  bond  issues. 
Should  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion purchase  land  using  only  its 
regularly  appropriated  funds,  ap- 
proval is  not  required  from  the  town 
meeting  or  the  Selectmen.  However, 
if  any  other  town  funds  are  used, 
approval  is  required  by  a  two  thirds 
vote  of  town  meeting.  Outside  fund- 
ing is  available  from  both  state  (The 
Massachusetts  Self-Help  Program) 
and  federal  sources  (The  Federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation). 
Together  these  sources  can  cover  up 
to  seventy-five  percent  (75%)  of  the 
cost  of  purchasing  conservation 
land.  Both  programs  require  the 
town  to  purchase  the  land  before  the 
stale  or  federal  agencies  provide 
reimbursement.  The  town  must  vote 
to  approve  all  applications  for  these 
funds  and  must  submit  an  open 
space  or  comprehensive  plan  along 
with  its  application.  Any  land  ac- 
quired using  either  of  these  assis- 
tance programs  must  be  open  to  the 
general  public. 

In  general,  adding  to  the  supply  of 
conservation  land  is  the  best  mecha- 
nism for  preserving  critical  open 
spaces.  Although  there  are  expenses 
involved,  the  certainty  of  land 
acquisition  makes  it  a  useful  and 
powerful  tool  for  any  town  interest- 
ed in  environmental  preservation. 

Open  Space  Plan: One  of  the  factors 
causing  great  concern  about  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  in 
Rockport  is  the  increasing  pressure 
for  new  development  throughout 
Rockport.  Although  there  may  be 
isolated  parcels  which  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  public  attention, 
environmental  resources  in  all  parts 
of  town  are  threatened.  Current 
efforts  to  protect  the  environment  in 
Rockport  are  haphazard.  One  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  town  could  ap- 
proach environmental  resource 
protection  in  a  much  more  rational 
and  effective  manner  would  be  to 
look  at  its  total  land  resources  and 
formulate  an  Open  Space  Plan. 


Based  on  an  inventory  of  natural 
characteristics  (including  the  up- 
coming comprehensive  soil  survey) 
and  ownership  patterns,  an  Open 
Space  Plan  would  present  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  Rockport's  land  hold- 
ings. Its  primary  purpose,  however, 
would  be  to  offer  a  statement  of 
town  objectives  regarding  long 
range  public  land  acquisition.  An 
Open  Space  Plan  would  present  all 
citizens  with  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  local  environmental  resource 
management  policies.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion have  indicated  some  uneasiness 
about  laying  out  a  ver>'  specific 
timetable  for  public  land  purchases. 
feeling,  perhaps,  that  this  would 
only  serve  to  drive  up  the  price  of 
key  parcels.  The  other  side  of  this 
issue,  however,  is  thai  at  the  present 
lime  only  a  few  members  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  have  a 
grasp  of  the  overall  picture.  With- 
out broader  public  participation  in 
the  development  of  an  open  space 
policy  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
count  on  the  support  needed  at 
town  meeting  to  back  major  conser- 
vation bond  issues  or  expenditures. 

Special  incentives  could  be  offered 
to  developers  for  setting  aside  open 
spaces  that  correspond  to  areas  ear- 
marked for  protection  in  a  long- 
range  Open  Space  Plan.  For  exam- 
ple, a  number  of  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  stipulated  that  if 
developers  of  cluster  subdivisions 
preserve  open  spaces. which  have 
been  designated  for  public  acqui- 
sition in  an  Open  Space  Plan,  those 
parcels  of  land  will  automatically  be 
acquired  and  maintained  by  the 
town.  Such  a  provision  represents 
an  effective  incentive  for  developers 
concerned  with  the  maintenance 
and  governance  of  cluster  develop>- 
ment  open  spaces. 

There  are  no  formal  legal  proce- 
dures for  adoption  of  a  local  Open 
Space  Plan.  Generally,  as  suggested 
in  the  Conservation  Act,  Chapter 
40.  Section  8C,  this  is  the  job  of  the 
Conservation  Commission.  A  joint 
effort  with  the  Planning  Board 
involving  input  from  other  town 
organizations  and  citizens  would 
make  such  a  plan  even  stronger. 


Site  Plan  Review:Oneof  the  over- 
riding concerns  of  citizens  in  Rock- 
port is  how  and  whether  the  down- 
town area  will  continue  to  be  devel- 
oped. The  effects  of  redevelopment 
and  continued  building  in  this  area 
are  difficult  to  predict  and  control. 
Most  of  the  downtown  is  in  a  "gen- 
eral" zoning  district.  Both  commer- 
cial and  industrial  uses  are  permit- 
ted. Given  the  current  zoning  con- 
trols, there  is  no  legal  way  to  influ- 
ence the  pattern  or  type  of  develop- 
ment within  a  district  beyond  en- 
forcing the  minimum  standards  in 
the  zoning  by-law.  However,  citizen 
concern  extends  far  beyond  setback 
and  frontage  requirements  or  lot 
sizes.  Because  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Zoning  Enabling  Act  (Chapter 
40A)  is  written,  the  problems  of 
intra-district  controls  are  very  diffi- 
cult. Chapter  40A  requires  that 
standards  within  districts  be  uni- 
form, but  this  need  for  uniformity 
heightens  the  problems  that  a  town 
like  Rockport  faces. 

The  predominant  problems  in  built 
up  areas  arc  caused  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  additional  and  often  incon- 
sistent commercial  uses.  One  mech- 
anism that  has  been  adopted  by 
some  towns  to  deal  with  this  is 
something  called  "site  plan  review." 

A  site  plan  review  process  would 
allow  commercial  uses  within  a 
given  district  on/y  as  exceptions  to 
the  zoning  requirements.  This 
would  involve  special  permits.  As 
required  by  Section  Four  of  the 
Zoning  Enabling  Act,  a  zoning  by- 
law may  include  unique  require- 
ments for  specific  uses  within  a 
given  district,  provided  that  the 
requirements  are  uniform  within  the 
district  and  that  standards  are  set 
for  governing  the  issuance  of  special 
permits.  Special  permits  may  be 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  or 
by  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  depend- 
ing on  how  the  by-law  is  written. 
Most  towns  delegate  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  Board  of  Appeals. 


Under  a  commercial  site  plan  review 
by-law.  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
deny  a  commercial  use  altogether, 
but  the  Board  of  Appeals  would  be 
able  to  issue  and  enforce  certain 
conditions.  A  mandatory  review  by 
the  Planning  Board  of  all  applica- 
tions for  special  permits  might  also 
be  included  in  a  site  plan  review 
by-law. 

If  such  a  procedure  were  instituted 
in  Rockport,  all  developers  wishing 
to  construct  or  rehabilitate  commer- 
cial structures  in  the  downtown 
district  would  be  required  to  obtain 
a  special  permit  from  the  Board  of 
Appeals.  Decisions  regarding  the 
granting  of  special  permits  would 
have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
certain  findings  spelled  out  in  the 
by-laws.  Some  of  these  might  in- 
clude requirements  that  the  land- 
scape be  preserved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, that  new  buildings  be  designed 
to  relate  harmoniously  to  surround- 
ing buildings,  that  the  immediate 
site  be  protected  against  detrimental 
and  offensive  uses,  that  screening  be 
provided  for  certain  exposed  areas 
and  structures,  and/or  that  the  dis- 
ruption of  historic  uses  be  mini- 
mized insofar  as  possible. 

The  addition  of  a  site  plan  review 
process  would  constitute  a  major 
change  in  Rockport's  zoning  ordi- 
nance. The  current  regulations  re- 
garding commercial  uses  in  the  gen- 
eral district  would  have  to  be 
struck.  In  their  place  provisions 
allowing  commercial  uses  only  by 
special  permit  and  stating  the  stan- 
dards to  be  used  in  granting  such 
permits  would  be  added.  This 
would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
town  meeting  as  well  as  approval 
from  the  Attorney  General.  A  re- 
cent court  case  (Y.  D.  Dugout.  Inc. 
vs.  Board  of  Appeals  of  Canton  357 
Mass  25)  upheld  the  constitutional- 
ity of  similar  site  plan  review  pro- 
visions. Although  it  does  not  pro- 
vide an  optimum  solution,  a  site 
plan  review  is  one  of  the  few  ways 
in  which  a  town  may  exercise  some 
control  over  the  relationships 
among  uses  within  its  developed 
areas. 


Historic  Districts:  Rockport  is  con- 
cerned about  controlling  areas  that 
are  already  built  up,  as  well  as  influ- 
encing proposed  new  developments. 
One  of  the  primary  means  of 
achieving  these  objectives  is  to 
adopt  historic  district  zoning.  The 
establishment  of  historic  districts 
and  Historic  District  Commissions 
provides  some  control  over  exterior 
changes  in  historic  areas.  An  His- 
toric District  Commission  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  and  is  granted 
certain  powers  which  are  stated 
specifically  in  the  appropriate  local 
bylaws.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  town 
meeting  and  approval  from  the 
Attorney  General  are  required  for 
enactment.  More  information  on 
this  subject  is  provided  in  the  earlier 
section  of  this  report  entitled  "Un- 
derstanding the  Built  Environment." 
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Local  Health  Codes:  Any  person 
planning  to  construct,  install,  or 
significantly  alter  individual  sewage 
disposal  systems  in  Rockport  must 
first  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Board 
of  Health.  Any  residential,  indus- 
trial, or  commercial  building  which 
does  not  connect  to  a  sewer  system 
is  required  to  obtain  a  Board  of 
Health  permit  before  installing  a 
septic  tank. 

The  state  government,  through  the 
State  Sanitary  Code  (Article  XI), 
has  developed  a  set  of  minimum 
standards  which  must  be  met  by  all 
sewage  disposal  systems.  If  these 
standards  are  not  met  in  plans  re- 
viewed by  the  local  Board  of 
Health,  a  work  permit  can  not  be 
issued.  Included  in  the  State  stan- 
dards are  requirements  for  mini- 
mum setbacks  from  surface  water 
sources  and  property  lines,  stan- 
dards for  acceptable  percolation 
tests,  minimum  leaching  field  sizes, 
and  minimum  septic  tank  sizes. 

If  a  local  Board  of  Health  feels  that 
the  state  guidelines  do  not  provide 
sufficient  protection,  it  may  adopt 
stricter  standards  than  those  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Sanitary  Code. 
For  example,  the  Rockport  Board  of 
Health  has  increased  the  minimum 
property  line  setback  for  disposal 
systems  from  10  feet  (State  stan- 
dard) to  15  feet  and  increased  the 
minimum  septic  tank  size  from  750 
to  1,000  gallons. 

The  adoption  of  new  local  regula- 
tions concerning  setbacks  from  sur- 
face waters  and  minimum  leaching 
field  size  might  help  to  guard  against 
future  pollution  of  Rockport's  sur- 
face and  subsurface  waters.  A 
number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts 
have  enacted  their  own  health  codes 
in  order  to  protect  their  surface 
water  or  ground  water  resources. 
Local  health  standards  must  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  town  and  if 
Rockport  felt  that  stricter  sewage 
disposal  standards  were  needed,  the 
services  of  a  quahfied  engineer 
would  probably  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  adoption  of  sensible  and 
responsible  standards. 


Chapter  111,  Section  31  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Laws  dele- 
gates total  authority  for  developing 
and  adopting  specific  local  stan- 
dards to  local  Boards  of  Health. 
Approval  is  not  required  from  town 
meeting  or  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 
Sometimes  an  advisory  opinion  is 
sought  from  the  Attorney  General 
just  to  make  sure  that  new  regula- 
tions are  legally  acceptable. 

Local  Environmental  Impact 

Statements '.The  current  process 
of  reviewing  subdivision  proposals 
emphasizes  technical  design  con- 
siderations, but  not  the  overall  ef- 
fect that  proposed  projects  might 
have  on  the  natural  environment. 
Local  subdivision  review  procedures 
can  be  amended  to  encompass  an 
assessment  of  environmental  im- 
pacts. Developers  could  be  required 
to  submit  an  environmental  impact 
statement  along  with  construction 
plans.  Requirements  of  varying 
detail  may  be  included.  For  exam- 
ple, a  developer  might  be  asked  to 
furnish  a  specific  description  of 
physical  characteristics,  including 
'topography,  geology,  soil  and  water 
characteristics,  and  to  describe  all 
measures  taken  to  prevent  ground 
and  surface  water  contamination,  to 
prevent  soil  erosion,  to  maintain 
slope  stability,  to  preserve  signifi- 
cant views,  to  protect  vegetation 
and  marshes,  and  to  ensure  compat- 
ibility with  surrounding  land  uses. 

Along  with  other  development 
plans,  an  environment  impact 
statement  serves  an  educative  func- 
tion for  the  Planning  Board.  Legally 
a  Planning  Board  could  not  refuse  a 
subdivision  proposal  just  because  an 
environmental  impact  statement 
was  inadequate.  In  part,  the  state- 
ment functions  as  a  self-policing 
mechanism,  forcing  developers  to  at 
least  consider  the  effects  of  develop- 
ments on  community  resources. 

Environmental  impact  statements 
might  also  be  incorporated  into  the 
zoning  by-laws  as  part  of  a  special 
permit  procedure.  Developers  could 
be  required  to  submit  impact  state- 
ments to  the  Board  of  Appeals  and 
the  Board  might  adopt  specific  stan- 
dards to  review  statements  and 
judge  their  acceptability. 


Unlike  direct  technical  control 
mechanisms  aimed  at  protecting 
specific  types  of  environmental 
resources,  the  local  environmental 
impact  statement  is  a  device  which 
serves  to  elevate  the  level  of  general 
awareness  about  resource  manage- 
ment. In  addition,  it  can  be  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  informing  public 
decision-making.  There  are  other 
more  sophisticated  land  use  controls 
currently  being  developed  including 
"TDRs"  (transfer  of  development 
rights),  "floating  zones"  and  elabo- 
rate "point  systems"  based  on  long- 
term  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams. These  are  somewhat  more 
complex.  Rockport  probably  could 
not  handle  them  without  substantial 
expenditures.  However,  the  eight 
techniques  outlined  above  are  rela- 
tively simple  and  could  be  imple- 
mented quickly. 
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Managing  the  Coastal  Zone 


The  Role  of  the  Government 


Rockport  relies  heavily  on  its  coast- 
al resources.  Thus,  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  coastal  zone  ought  to  be 
a  vital  concern  of  the  town.  Two 
things  need  to  be  considered  in  de- 
fining the  scope  and  quality  of 
coastal  resources: biophysical  fea- 
tures and  political  factors.  In  bio- 
physical terms,  the  coastal  zone 
includes  the  land,  the  sea.  and  the 
interface  between  them.  It  extends 
seaward  to  the  point  where  terres- 
trial activities  no  longer  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  marine  ecology 
and  landward  as  far  as  marine  pro- 
cesses and  activities  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  terrestrial  ecology. 

The  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  is 
often  regarded  as  the  marine  limit. 
Inland,  there  are  no  similar  discerni- 
ble edges.  The  boundaries,  there- 
fore, are  geographically  and  bio- 
logically imprecise.  However,  polit- 
ical definitions  also  come  into  play. 
Coastal  zone  management  efforts 
are  currently  centered  at  the  state 
level  and  the  State  government  has 
set  the  three  mile  limit  as  the  sea- 
ward edge.  Inland,  it  has  been  un- 
willing to  include  more  than  a 
minimal  number  of  coastal  commu- 
nities in  an  effort  to  stave  off  a 
major  battle  over  state  regulation  of 
local  land  uses.  In  practice,  then,  the 
coastal  zone  extends  from  the  terri- 
torial limit  as  far  inland  as  the  State 
is  willing  to  go  politically. 


There  are  vast  biological,  geological 
and  environmental  resources  in  the 
coastal  zone.  In  our  free  enterprise 
system  the  use  of  resources  is  gov- 
erned primarily  by  economic  com- 
petition ;  goods  are  allocated  to 
those  who  can  pay  the  most  for 
them,  regardless  of  their  intentions. 

In  the  coastal  zone,  this  situation 
has  led  to  severe  and  widely  lament- 
ed environmental  damage.  Salt 
marshes  and  estuaries  have  been 
filled  to  enable  new  construction; 
dredging  for  sand  and  gravel  has 
destroyed  shellfishing  grounds;  off- 
shore oil  production  has  caused 
serious  pollution  of  coastal  waters. 
The  underlying  problem  is  that  our 
economic  system  is  unable  to  take 
account  of  social  values  that  cannot 
be  easily  measured  in  monetary 
terms.  This  inability  to  allocate 
non-market,  or  collective  goods 
(such  as  environmental  quality  or 
aesthetic  value)  effectively  has 
prompted  public  intervention.  Na- 
tional and  state  policies  have  been 
adopted  to  protect  coastal  re- 
sources, maintain  environmental 
quality,  and  constrain  normal  eco- 
nomic processes. 
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At  present,  the  basis  for  govern- 
mental intervention  is  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 
This  act  outlines  the  federal  govern- 
ment's responsibilities  regarding  the 
use  of  the  coastal  zone  and  pre- 
scribes a  process  of  planning  and 
implementation  that  is  supposed  to 
proceed  at  the  state  level. 

Provisions  of  the  act  significant  to 
Rockport  are: 

1 .  Section  303  which  suggests  that 
the  goal  of  national  policy  ought  to 
be  the  balanced  use  of  coastal  re- 
sources and  that  the  allocation  and 
management  of  coastal  resources 
should  allow  economic  develop- 
ment as  well  as  environmental  pro- 
lection. 

2.  Section  305(a)  which  assigns  the 
actual  task  of  planning  and  manag- 
ing coastal  resources  to  the  state 
government.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's role  is  limited  to  setting  gen- 
eral guidelines  and  providing  finan- 
cial assistance. 

3.  Section  305(g)  which  states  that 
some  portion  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement funds  ought  to  be  made 
available  to  local  governments  will- 
ing to  carry  out  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

To  date,  31  of  the  34  coastal  states 
have  applied  for  federal  funds  to 
prepare  coastal  zone  management 
plans.  In  Massachusetts,  coastal 
zone  management  activities,  such  as 
wetlands  protection,  were  under- 
way before  the  1972  Act  was 
passed.  To  coordinate  on-going 
efforts  and  to  explore  the  full  range 
of  coastal  zone  options,  a  Gover- 
nor's Task  Force  was  created  in 
February  of  1974  with  a  budget  of 
over  $200,000  in  federal  funds. 
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Biological  Resources 


Geological  Resources 


Environmental  Resources 


To  date,  the  Task  Force  has: 

1.  Taken  no  official  position  regard- 
ing the  actual  scope  of  a  state  coast- 
al zone  management  effort; 

2.  Described  itself  as  leaning  toward 
a  program  that  would  place  primary 
responsibility  for  managing  coastal 
resources  at  the  local  level  with  the 
state  offering  financial  technical 
assistance; 

3.  Looked  to  local  governments  for 
input  concerning  coastal  zone  man- 
agement ; 

4.  Allocated  roughly  27%  of  its 
budget  to  regional  planning  agen- 
cies, enabling  them  to  investigate 
coastal  zone  management  issues. 

Rockport  is  served  by  one  of  these 
regional  planning  agencies,  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Coun- 
cil (MAPC).  MAPC  has  received 
funds  from  the  task  force,  but  no 
progress  has  been  reported  to  date. 

A  new  organization,  the  Cape  Ann- 
Ipswich  Bay  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Committee  was  created  recent- 
ly. Tentatively  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Rockport,  Glouces- 
ter, Manchester,  Ipswich,  Essex  and 
Newburyport,  this  organization 
may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  means 
of  influencing  Massachusetts  coastal 
zone  management  policy.  Right 
now,  while  the  state  is  engaged  in 
preliminary  research,  Rockport  has 
an  ideal  opportunity  for  local  input. 
A  statement  of  Rockport's  needs 
and  desires  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  state  task  force. 


Coastal  resources  can  be  divided 
into  three  types:  biological,  geo- 
logical and  environmental.  Biologi- 
cal resources  are  distributed  among 
the  different  marine  environments : 
the  nearshore  zone,  the  continental 
shelf,  and  the  continental  slope.  The 
nearshore  zone  includes  the  coast, 
beaches,  estuaries,  lagoons,  and  salt 
marshes.  Waters  in  this  region  tend 
to  be  richer  in  plant  nutrients  and 
more  productive  than  correspond- 
ing depths  in  the  open  ocean.  One 
reason  is  the  greater  mixing  that 
occurs  in  the  nearshore  area  as  a 
result  of  turbulence,  wave  action, 
and  upweliing.  Where  coastal  rocks 
and  ocean  bottom  are  suitable  for 
attachment,  shallow  waters  also 
support  a  rich  growth  of  seaweed, 
eelgrass,  and  other  plants.  The 
abundant  plant  life,  in  turn, 
supports  a  large  animal  population. 
Many  species  are  found  here  that 
cannot  be  found  farther  out  at  sea  or 
in  deep  water. 

The  salt  marsh  and  estuarine  eco- 
systems are  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  nature.  Marsh  grasses 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  potential  ener- 
gy. They  release  organic  matter 
containing  nutrients.  These  are 
taken  up  by  phytoplankton,  small 
fish,  and  crustaceans  that  form  the 
first  link  in  the  aquatic  food  chain 
which  ultimately  results  in  the  larger 
fish  and  shellfish  utilized  by  human 
beings.  The  salt  marshes  and  estu- 
aries while  providing  cover  for 
shorebirds  and  water  fowl  also  serve 
as  a  spawning,  nursery,  and  feeding 
habitat  for  important  species  of 
finfish,  shellfish,  and  other  marine 
organisms. 

The  waters  above  the  continental 
shelf  comprise  part  of  the  euphotic 
zone.  The  term,  which  literally 
means  "abundance  of  light,"  is  espe- 
cially appropriate,  since  the  zone 
has  sufficient  light  to  support  photo- 
synthesis and  a  considerable  popu- 
lation of  phytoplankton.  In  turn, 
the  phytoplankton  support  a  host  of 
tiny  grazing  herbivores  (including 
small  crustaceans).  In  view  of  the 
concentration  of  biological  activity 
within  this  small  shallow  area,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  major  com- 
mercial fisheries  of  the  world  are 
located  on  the  shelves  and  banks  of 
the  continental  shelf. 


The  continental  slope  extends 
downward  from  the  outer  part  of 
the  continental  shelf  to  the  deep-sea 
floor.  The  water  above  this  area  is 
open  ocean  and  not  particularly 
suited  to  the  production  of  organic 
matter.  In  fact,  almost  the  entire 
area  beyond  the  edge  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  nearly  90%  of  the 
world's  ocean  and  well  over  half  the 
earth's  surface,  is  extremely  low  in 
biological  productivity. 


The  minerals  in  the  sea  floor  can  be 
divided  into  three  groups :  detrital 
deposits,  authigenic  deposits,  and 
organic  deposits. 

Detrital  deposits  are  created  by  the 
erosion  of  pre-existing  rock ,  Eroded 
materials  are  carried  to  the  ocean  by 
rivers.  The  most  abundant  detrital 
resources  are  sand  and  gravel.  These 
are  becoming  increasingly  valuable 
as  supplies  on  land  for  construction 
purposes  grow  smaller.  Other  detri- 
tal resources  include  heavy  mineral 
concentrations.  These  have  relative- 
ly low  value  since  it  is  easier  to 
obtain  similar  materials  on  land. 

Authigenic  minerals  are  those  found 
on  the  sea  floor  that  precipitate 
chemically  from  the  sea  water.  Two 
common  authigenic  deposits  are 
manganese  nodules  and  phospho- 
rite. Commercial  phosphorite  is 
used  as  fertilizer.  There  is  some 
controversy  about  the  economic 
value  of  manganese  nodules.  In  all 
probability  they  will  not  be  collect- 
ed in  large  quantities  in  the  near 
future. 

Organic  deposits  result  from  the 
death  of  living  organisms  and  the 
accumulation  of  remains  on  the  sea 
floor.  In  time,  these  deposits  are 
buried  by  other  sediment  and  can  be 
chemically  altered  to  form  gas  and 
oil.  Such  fossil  fuels  are  the  most 
valuable  commodities  presently 
recovered  from  the  ocean.  The 
Atlantic  coastal  area  of  the  United 
States  does  not  presently  support 
producing  oil  wells,  but  preliminary 
explorations  have  revealed  that  the 
George's  Bank  area  may  well  be 
ideal  for  oil  extraction. 


In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
shore,  four  types  of  environmental 
resources  are  dominant ;  rocky 
coast,  pocket  beaches,  salt  marsh, 
and  coastal  thickets.  Detailed  infor- 
mation about  these  environmental 
types  is  provided  in  the  preceding 
"Land  and  Water  Inventory." 

Environmental  resources  are  valu- 
able because  of  their  recreational 
potential,  their  unique  aesthetic 
qualities,  and  their  development 
potential.  These  uses  are,  of  course, 
in  competition  at  times  and  in  some 
cases  incompatible.  Aesthetic  and 
recreation  values  are  difficult  to 
describe.  (In  fact,  it  is  this  difficulty 
that  has  contributed  to  resource 
allocation  problems  and  environ- 
mental degradation  in  the  coastal 
zone.)  They  are  a  product  of  and 
depend  upon  cultural  perceptions. 
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Publicly  Owned  Shoreline  and 
Rights  of  Way 


Issues  in  Coastal  Zone  Management 


Rockport's  Needs 


Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
coastal  zone  management  issues  of 
special  concern  to  Rockport : 

The  Use  of  the  Shoreline :  There  are 
trade-offs  that  must  be  made  be- 
tween public  and  private  uses  of  the 
shore,  and  there  are  conflicts  be- 
tween developers  and  conservation- 
ists. What  priority  should  be  given 
to  various  uses?  How  should  bal- 
ance be  preserved? 

Access  to  the  Coast :  Some  public 
rights-of-way  are  guaranteed  along 
the  shore,  but  many  are  not  main- 
tained and  some  arc  blocked  illegal- 
ly. Should  rights-of-way  be  better 
maintained  or  hidden  to  prevent  use 
by  non-residents?  How  should  resi- 
dent access  to  the  shore  be  en- 
hanced? 

Fossil  Fuel :  There  are  several  prob- 
lems related  to  offshore  drilling  and 
production  of  oil  and  gas  reservoirs, 
and  construction  of  deep  water 
terminals  and  pipelines  to  refineries. 
In  the  event  of  an  oil  spill  or  con- 
tinued pollution,  cither  could  have 
catastrophic  effects.  Oil  deposits 
have  been  located  on  George's  Bank 
and  proposals  have  been  announced 
regarding  potential  terminal  facili- 
ties in  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Sand  and  Gravel  Mining:These 
minerals,  essential  to  the  construc- 
tion industry,  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly hard  to  find  on  land.  Dredging 
for  sand  and  gravel  in  the  coastal 
zone  may  cause  severe  damage  to 
the  ocean's  floor. 


Two  Hundred  Mile  Limit:  If  enact- 
ed, this  expansion  of  territorial 
waters  could  widen  the  political 
concept  of  the  coastal  zone.  The 
impact  on  the  fishing  industry 
would  be  significant  since  improved 
fishing  technology  and  fisheries 
management  could  be  encouraged. 

Flood  Insurance  and  Shore  Erosion 
Control :  There  are  presently  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
aimed  at  combating  flood  damage 
and  shore  erosion.  Rockport 
currently  has  the  option  of  joining 
the  Flood  Insurance  Program. 

Wetlands  Protection:  Construction 
in  or  very  near  salt  marshes  detracts 
from  the  major  biological  and  eco- 
logical significance  of  these  areas. 
Extensive  destruction  of  coastal 
wetlands  has  reduced  fishing  catches 
by  victimizing  spawning,  nursery, 
and  feeding  habitats. 

Environmental  Quality :  Water 

quality,  in  particular,  is  of  great 
concern  in  the  coastal  zone.  Coastal 
waters  have  been  contaminated  by 
untreated  sewage  effluent,  oil  spills, 
DDT  runoff,  dumping  of  solid 
waste,  as  well  as  by  thermal  and 
radioactive  pollution.  Intensive  and 
unregulated  development  in  some 
coastal  areas  has  caused  serious 
damage  to  coastal  ecosystems  and 
resources. 

Fisheries:  Some  species  of  finfish 
and  shellfish  have  been  depleted. 
Management  of  the  fishing  industry 
based  on  a  sustained  yield  principle 
is  required. 

State  Coastal  Zone  Management: 

Preliminary  investigations  are  being 
conducted  by  the  Governor's  Task 
Force.  Decisions  made  by  the  state 
government  could  have  positive  or 
negative  effects  on  local  coastal 
conditions.  Now  is  the  time  for 
concerted  local  participation. 


What  does  Rockport  need  to  do 
insofar  as  coastal  zone  management 
is  concerned?  At  least  three  things 
seem  appropriate: 

1.  The  town  should  try  to  stay 
abreast  of  decisions  at  higher  levels 
of  government  and  to  organize  ef- 
fective local  input  into  the  state- 
wide decision-making  process.  The 
objective  ought  to  be  to  influence 
the  shape  of  the  Massachusetts' 
coastal  zone  management  program. 

2.  Town  officials  should  formulate  ai 
set  of  local  coastal  management 
guidelines  to  ensure  that  Rockport's 
coastal  resources  will  not  be  dam- 
aged unnecessarily. 

3.  The  appropriate  town  agencies 
should  collect  more  information 
about  local  ecological  processes, 
natural  resources,  existing  and  pro- 
posed uses  of  the  coast,  and  poten- 
tial and  existing  impacts  of  nearby 
coastal  activities. 

The  first  two  are  most  important 
since  they  will  determine  how  well 
Rockport  can  express  its  desires  in 
the  overall  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment effort  at  the  state  level.  The 
third  item  requires  financial  and 
technical  support.  Funds  should  be 
available  from  the  state  and  federal 
governments  to  assist  this  project. 
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Air  Pollution 


Emissions  Inventory 


The  annual  cost  of  air  pollution  in 
terms  of  its  impact  on  health,  educa- 
tion, materials,  and  property  values 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  at  more 
than  Sl6  billion  annually— over  $80 

)  for  each  person  in  the  United  States. 

!  The  cost  would  be  even  higher  if 
aesthetic  values  could  be  calculated 
accurately. 

In  line  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-604.  84  Statute 
1676)  the  Environmental  Protection 
I  Administration  has  set  national 
standards  for  six  pollutants,  name- 
ly: particulates,  hydrocarbons,  car- 
bon monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
sulfur  dioxide  and  photochemical 
oxidents.  Primary  standards  have 
been  designed  to  protect  public 
health  and  secondary  standards  to 
protect  the  public  welfare.  States 
may  adopt  more,  but  not  less,  strin- 
gent air  quality  standards  than  those 
established  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Every  state  is  required  by 
May  1975  to  implement  plans  for 
meeting  primary  standards. 

Of  the  six  major  pollutants,  sulfur 
dioxide  (SO2)  causes  most  harm.  It 
is  produced  mostly  by  industrial 
plants  and  electrical  utilities  that 
burn  high  sulfur  coal  and  fuel  oil. 
The  odor  threshold  for  SO2  can  be 
as  low  as  0.3  parts  per  million 
(ppm),  while  throat  irritation  occurs 
at  8  to  12  ppm  and  cough  and  eye 
irritation  is  produced  at  20  ppm. 
Sulfur  dioxide  is  responsible  for  acid 
rain  which  causes  significant  dam- 
age to  metals  and  masonry. 


Particulate  matter  consists  of  tiny 
solid  matter  suspended  in  the  air. 
Stationary  fuel  combustion  facilities 
generate  over  30%  of  the  particu- 
lates in  the  air,  industrial  processes 
another  25%,  while  miscellaneous 
sources  account  for  the  balance. 
Collectively,  particulates  can  soil 
material,  corrode  metals,  erode 
paint  and  damage  masonry.  Paricu- 
ulate  pollution  is  damaging  to 
health  not  only  because  some  par- 
ticles are  inherently  toxic,  but  also 
because  they  may  absorb  other 
pollutants  which,  when  inhaled, 
produce  toxic  effects.  Particulates 
also  interfere  with  the  normal  work- 
ing of  the  respiratory  system. 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  colorless, 
odorless,  and  poisonous.  In  urban 
areas  two  thirds  of  the  carbon  mo- 
noxide in  the  air  comes  from  inter- 
nal combustion  engines  (mainly 
gasoline-powered  motor  vehicles), 
and  one  fifth  comes  from  industrial 
processes  and  refuse  incineration. 
Less  than  10%  is  produced  by  natu- 
ral sources.  CO  is  a  health  hazard 
because  it  reacts  with  hemoglobin  to 
produce  carboryhemoglobin 
(CO  Hb)  which  interferes  with  the 
normal  transport  of  oxygen  within 
the  body. 

Hydrocarbons  are  produced  by  the 
incomplete  combusion  of  carbon 
fuels.  More  than  half  of  the  hydro- 
carbon production  by  weight  comes 
from  gasoline-powered  vehicles, 
and  over  one  fourth  comes  from 
miscellaneous  burning.  Eye  irrita- 
tion is  the  major  immediate  conse- 
quence of  hydrocarbon  derivatives 
at  concentrations  normally  found  in 
the  air. 

Nitrogen  oxides  (NOx)  are  pro- 
duced when  fossil  fuel  is  burned  at 
very  high  temperatures.  The  main 
man-made  sources  of  this  pollutant 
are  discharges  from  refuse  incinera- 
tion and  from  power  production 
which  together  produce  one  half  of 
the  total.  Motor  vehicles  contribute 
two  fifths  of  the  total.  NO2  pro- 
duces toxic  effects  at  the  histologi- 
cal, hematological  and  behavioral 
levels  and  appears  to  increase  sus- 
ceptibility to  respiratory  infection. 


Photochemical  oxidants  differ  from 
other  pollutants  in  that  they  are  not 
emitted  directly  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Rather,  they  are  produced  by 
chemical  reactions  among  hydro- 
carbons and  oxides  of  nitrogen  in 
the  presence  of  sunlight.  Photo- 
chemical oxidants  produce  nose  and 
throat  irritation,  coughs,  and  a 
decrease  in  visual  acuity. 

To  assess  the  level  of  air  pollution  in 
Rockport  our  first  step  was  to  deter- 
mine the  existing  concentrations  of 
each  kind  of  pollutant.  Ideally, 
accurate  data  on  the  quantity  and 
characteristics  of  emissions  from  all 
sources  should  be  obtained.  How- 
ever, the  time  involved  and  the  cost 
of  making  expensive  field  measure- 
ments at  each  source  made  this 
impractical.  It  is  feasible,  though,  to 
make  generalized  estimates  using 
emission  factors. 


Fuel  Oil  Combustion  (Tons  of  Pollutants  per  Year) 


Industrial 

Commercial 

Domestic 

Particulate 

6.30 

2.25 

12.75 

Sulfur  Oxides 

59.71 

21.60 

183.60 

Carbon  Monoxide 

1.68 

0.06 

6.38 

Hydrocarbons 

1.26 

0.45 

3.83 

Nitrogen  Oxides 

16.80 

1.80 

15.30 

(Sticker  to  be  attached  to  page  97) 

An  emission  factor  is  "an  average 
estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  a  pollu- 
tant is  released  into  the  atmosphere 
as  a  result  of  some  activity,  such  as 
combustion  or  industrial  produc- 
tion, divided  by  the  level  of  that 
activity.  For  example,  assume  that 
in  the  production  of  260,000  tons  of 
ammonia  per  year,  26,000  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide  is  emitted  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  emission  factor  for 
the  production  of  amonia  would 
therefore  be  200  pounds  per  ton  of 
ammonia  produced."  The  emission 
factor  relates  the  quantity  of  pollu- 
tants emitted  to  some  indicator  such 
as  production  capacity,  quantity  of 
fuel  burned,  or  vehicle  miles  trav- 
eled. The  emission  factors  used  in 
this  study  were  estimated  in  various 
ways. 

The  fuel  oil  used  in  Rockport  is  dis- 
tillate (grades  No.  1  and  No.  2)  and 
has  a  heating  value  of  about  140,000 
Btu/Gallon.  Emissions  from  oil 
combustion  are  dependent  on  type 
and  size  of  equipment,  method  of 
firing,  and  maintenance.  In  general, 
large  sources  produce  more  nitrogen 
oxides  than  small  sources,  primarily 
because  of  higher  flame  and  boiler 
temperatures. 
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All  the  coal  used  in  Rockport  is 
anthracite.  Smoke  emissions  from 
anthracite  coal  combustion  are  rare- 
ly a  problem.  Particulate  emissions 
from  anthracite  coal  combustion  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  rate  of  firing 
and  by  the  ash  content  of  the  fuel. 
The  majority  of  coal  users  (84%) 
have  hand-fired  units. 

Anthracite  Coal  Combuslion 
(Tons  of  Pollutants  Produced 

per  year) 


Particulate 

.44 

SuKur  Oxides 

1.50 

Carbon  Monoxide 

2.96 

Hydrocarbons 

0.08 

Nitrogen  Oxides 

0.13 

Even  though  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  is  considered  to  be  a  relatively 
clean  fuel,  some  emissions  do  occur 
from  the  combustion  reaction. 
When  insufficient  air  is  supplied, 
large  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  may  be  pro- 
duced: 

Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas 

Combuslion 

(Tons  of  Pollutants  Produced 

per  year) 


Particulates 

0.20 

Sulfur  Oxides 

0.01 

Carbon  Monoxide 

0.21 

Hydrocarbons 

0.08 

Nitrogen  Oxides 

0.83 

Emissions  from  transportation 
sources  are  of  serious  concern  be- 
cause of  the  quantity  of  emissions. 
The  principal  sources  of  automobile 
emissions  are  from  the  crank  case 
blow-by,  the  exhaust  system,  and 
evaporative  losses  from  the  fuel 
tank  and  carburetor. 

Highway  Vehicles 

(Tons  of  Pollutants  Produced 

per  year) 


Particulates 
Sulfur  Oxides 
Carbon  Monoxide 
Hydrocarbons 
Nitrogen  Oxides 


7.60 

4.56 

2,154.56 

685.47 

156.29 


In  Rockport.  emissions  from  rail- 
road cars  result  from  the  daily  rail- 
road traffic  and  the  idling  of  cars 
overnight  from  October  15  to  April 
15.  The  engine  duty  cycle  of  loco- 
motives is  much  simpler  than  many 
other  applications  involving  diesel 
internal  combustion  engines  because 
locomotives  usually  have  only  eight 
throttle  positions  in  addition  to  idle 
and  dynamic  brake.  The  results  are 
probably  quite  accurate  because  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  locomotive 
duty  cycle. 

Locomotives 

(Tons  of  Pollutants  Produced 

per  year) 


Particulates 

2.35 

Sulfur  Oxides 

5.34 

Carbon  Monoxide 

12.18 

Hydrocarbons 

8.81 

Nitrogen  oxides 

34.67 

The  total  yearly  number  of  tons  of 
pollutants  from  all  sources  is  given 
in  the  following  table. 

Total  Yearly  Tons  of  Pollutants 
from  all  Sources 


Particulates 
Sultur  Oxides 
Carbon  Monoxides 
Hydrocarbons 
Nitrogen  Oxides 


31.89 

276.32 

2,178.03 

699.53 

193.46 


The  air  in  each  community  is 
unique. One  week  there  will  be  clear 
skies.  No  Illness  will  be  attributable 
to  air  pollution.  Another  week,  due 
to  a  change  in  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, there  may  be  episodes  of  air 
pollution. 

Clearly,  the  total  yearly  number  of 
tons  of  pollutants  from  all  sources 
indicates  that  the  major  pollutant  of 
concern  to  Rockport  is  carbon  mo- 
noxide. The  automobile  is  the  major 
source  of  CO  and  in  Rockport  this 
is  even  more  serious,  since  a  large 
number  of  automobiles  is  concen- 
trated in  a  small  section  of  town  on 
summer  weekends.  In  order  to  get 
some  indication  of  actualCO  con- 
centrations, the  air  in  the  Dock 
Square  and  Bearskin  Neck  area  was 
tested  on  two  weekends  during  July 
using  a  portable  carbon  monoxide 
monitor  called  an  ecolyzer.  The 
average  hourly  concentration  in  the 
Dock  Square  area  was  28ppm,  while  ■ 
Bearskin  Neck  had  an  average  of 
9ppm.  The  national  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  a  one  hour 
concentration  of  CO  is  35ppm. 

Even  though  air  pollution  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  environmental 
health  is  largely  a  matter  of  local 
and  regional  concern.  Although  the 
federal  government  retains  preemp- 
tive authority,  local  governments 
have  substantia!  responsibilities  of 
their  own.  The  most  effective  way 
of  abating  air  pollution  is  to  fight 
pollution  at  its  source.  Although  air 
pollution  (and  CO  in  particular)  has  . 
not  yet  reached  problematic  levels 
in  Rockport,  it  may  well  be  appro- 
priate for  the  town  to  consider  traf- 
fic regulations  that  will  minimize 
carbon  monoxide  levels  in  the 
downtown  area. 
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Recommendations: 


Environmental  Resource  Management 


1.  It  is  recommended  that  Rockport 
draw  up  and  adopt  new  subdivision 
and  zoning  by-laws  that  take  ac- 
count of  ecological  and  aesthetic 
considerations.  Citizens  for  Rock- 
port  therefore  recommends  that  the 
tovvn  take  a  number  of  steps  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission  and  the  Plan- 
ning Board.  More  specifically,  we 
recommend  that: 

A.  New  conservancy  or  wetland 
districts  be  created  to  protect  sensi- 
tive wetlands  and  water  pockets; 

B.  State-mandated  review  proce- 
dures be  codified  and  enforced  em- 
powering prior  review  by  the  Con- 
servation Commission  of  all  build- 
ing permits  and  subdivision  pro- 
posals in  sensitive  ecological  areas; 

C.  Appropriate  local  environmental 
impact  review  procedures  be  adopt- 
ed providing  for  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  short-term  and  long-term 
effects  of  new  development; 

D.  The  submission  of  contour  plans 
be  required  in  connection  with  all 
new  development  proposals; 

E.  Vegetation  and  ground  cover 
standards  be  revised  and  enhanced; 
and  that 

F.  A  detailed  map  be  drawn  up  and 
adopted  which  officially  identifies 
all  sensitive  ecological  areas  and  the 
development  capacities  of  each  land 
parcel  in  Rockport. 


2.  We  advise  the  establishment  of  a 
conservation  trust  or  similar  land 
banking  mechanism  that  can  act  on 
behalf  of  the  town  to  secure  control 
of  key  land  parcels  when  and  as 
soon  as  they  become  available. 

3 .  It  is  recommended  that  the  town 
meeting  appropriate  funds  to  enable 
the  Conservation  Commission  to 
undertake  high  priority  title  search- 
es and  surveys.  This  should  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  actions  leading  to 
the  preparation  and  implementation 
of  a  long-range  Open  Space  Plan  for 
Rockport. 

4.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of 
whatever  by-laws  are  necessary  to 
implement  appropriate  site  plan 
review  procedures  and  to  ensure  a 
stringent  review  of  all  development 
proposals.  In  this  connection,  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  assessment  of  the 
costs  to  the  town  involved  in  acquir- 
ing the  professional  planning  assis- 
tance needed  to  carry  out  the  techni- 
cal review  functions  implied  in  our 
recommendations  ^l  and  #2.  The 
Planning  Board  ought  to  undertake, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Conser- 
vation Commission,  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  all  current  zoning  and 
subdivision  by-laws  which,  in  their 
present  form,  do  not  seem  to  be 
powerful  enough  to  ensure  adequate 
environmental  protection  and  suffi- 
cient control  over  proposed  new 
development. 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  the  town 
undertake  a  complete  review  of  all 
traffic  signs  and  signals,  lighting 
needs  at  various  intersections,  and 
other  public  safety  precautions  that 
might  be  employed  to  minimize  the 
pedestrian  hazards  and  the  incon- 
veniences created  by  traffic.  Appro- 
priate whatever  funds  are  necessary 
to  complete  this  review  with  dis- 
patch including,  if  necessary,  funds 
to  hire  traffic  engineering  consul- 
tants. 


6.  Citizens  for  Rockport  recom- 
mends that  the  town  create  a  local 
Historic  District  Commission 
charged  v^ith  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  the  background  study 
needed  to  create  one  or  more  his- 
toric districts  in  Rockport  pursuant 
to  Chapter  40C  of  the  General  Laws 
of  Massachusetts.  Historic  District 
legislation  is  vital  to  the  long-term 
conservation  of  the  aesthetic  charm 
and  historic  qualities  of  Rockport. 
Whatever  legislation  is  proposed 
ought  to  be  especially  tailored  to  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  town. 

7.  We  urge  the  continuation  and 
promotion  of  an  exchange  of  plan- 
ning ideas  and  of  cooperative  plan- 
ning ventures  between  Rockport 
and  Gloucester.  In  addition,  ensure 
that  Rockport  maintains  its  current 
participation  in  the  multi-commu- 
nity coastal  zone  planning  effort 
currently  under  way  on  the  North 
Shore. 

8.  Finally,  we  recommend  that  there 
be  made  available  in  the  Town  Hall 

(a)  an  up-to-date  map  and  listing  of 
legally  defined  "rights  of  way"  to 
the  shore  and  to  other  publicly- 
controlled  open  spaces  in  Rockport 
suitable  for  recreational  use,  and 

( b)  a  summary  of  the  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  public  open 
space.  Undertake  a  regular  program 
of  maintenance  to  ensure  that  all 
rights  of  way  are  clearly  marked 
and  maintained. 
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Recommendations  for  Action 


1.  Any  growth  that  does  take  place 
in  Rockport  should  enhance  the 
character  of  the  town  and  the  value 
of  surrounding  properties.  A  review 
of  the  town's  zoning  by-laws  may 
reveal  areas  in  which  belter  control 
of  development  is  desirable.  Some 
newer  zoning  mechanisms,  such  as 
incentive  or  cluster  zoning,  would 
give  the  town  an  opportunity  to 
review  different  aspects  of  new 
development  more  intensively  than 
it  can  now.  25-8,  92 

2.  Young  families  are  having  diffi- 
culty finding  places  to  live  in  Rock- 
port.  Many  of  these  families  would 
rent  housing  if  it  were  available  at  a 
price  they  could  afford.  There  are 
also  young  families  prepared  to  buy 
their  own  homes.  Many  of  these 
people  may  be  forced  out  of  Rock- 
port  unless  appropriate  action  is 
taken.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  help  them  either  through  some- 
thing as  simple  as  a  public  informa- 
tion officer  who  can  advise  Rock- 
port  residents  about  available  mort- 
gage assistance  programs  or  through 
a  more  comprehensive  housing 
program  aimed  at  providing  rental 
and  purchase  units  at  more  reason- 
able prices.  12-13,  15,22 


3.  For  families  and  individuals  ( par- 
ticularly elderly  residents)  for  whom 
multi-unit  housing  provides  the 
most  suitable  living  environment, 
Rockport  should  take  steps  to  en- 
courage such  multi-unit  housing  for 
mixed  income  levels.  12-13,  15,  18, 
22,25 

4.  The  demand  for  multi-unit  hous- 
ing is  greatest  in  the  two  to  four 
bedroom  category.  Incentive  zoning 
should  be  used  to  encourage  this 
type  of  construction  while  seeing  to 
it  that  necessary  environmental 
safeguards  are  considered.  12, 15, 
25.  26,  29 


5.  Standards  should  be  included  in 
the  town's  by-laws  which  require  a 
review  of  site  considerations  for 
single  family  developments  and  also 
an  assessment  of  the  environmental 
impact  likely  to  be  created  by  multi- 
unit  construction.  12,  25,  92 

6.  Conversion  of  existing  large 
homes  and  buildings  to  multi-unit 
structures  should  be  favored  over 
the  construction  of  new  buildings. 
These  conversions  should  be  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Town  so  that 
no  one  section  of  Rockport  with 
many  large  structures  is  dominated 
byconversions.  15 

7.  The  town  should  investigate  the 
possibility  of  using  some  town-held 
land  Especially  tax  title  land,  which 
has  no  designated  To>\*n  function) 
to  defray  the  cost  of  housing.  The 
Tow-n's  direct  participation  in  such  a 
project  would  ensure  that  develop- 
ment is  of  high  quality  and  benefi- 
cial to  all  residents.  15-17 

8.  Take  steps  to  maintain  the  mixed 
residential-commercial  use  of  the 
downtown  area  and  to  limit  the 
further  development  of  tourist- 
dependent  businesses  outside  of  the 
downtown  area.  44,  48 


9.  Adopt  new  regulatory  devices  to 
perserve  and  upgrade  the  quality  of 
commercial  establishments  through 
the  use  of  appropriate  by-laws  con- 
trolling the  size,  layout,  and  facili- 
ties provided  within  and  adjacent  to 
newly  created  businesses.  43 

10.  Tax  revenues  generated  by  the 
business  community  are  more  than 
adequate  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  services  such  as  traffic  control, 
public  rest  rooms,  litter  control, 
municipal  parking,  shuttle  bus  sub- 
sidies, information  booth  subsidies, 
benches  and  park  improvements, 
beach  maintenance,  and  picnic 
facilities,  improvements  in  these 
areas  will  benefit  residents  and  visi- 
tors alike.  47,  52-3 


11.  Appropriate  the  funds  necessary 
to  commission  a  detailed  study  of 
parking,  traffic,  and  circulation 
problems  in  Rockport.  Such  a  study 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  highly 
qualified  traffic  engineering  firm  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  of 
interested  residents  appointed  by 
the  Selectmen.  The  study  should 
provide,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

A.  An  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of 
town  acquisition,  construction  and 
operation  of  one  or  more  municipal  I 
parking  lots  and  alternative  sites  foN 
such  lots; 

B.  An  evaluation  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  organizing  and  financ- 
ing a  self-supporting  shuttle  bus  ser- 
vice covering  all  or  most  of  Rock- 
port; and 

C.  An  assessment  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  restriction  of  visitor 
parking  in  residential  areas.  39, 
41-3,  52-3 
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12.  To  preserve  the  fishing,  lobster- 
ing,  boating,  and  harbor-related 
heritage  of  Rockport,  the  town  (in 
conjunction  with  existing  organiza- 
tions) ought  to  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  an  institute  or 
museum,  supported  primarily  by 
visitor  donations,  that  will  display 
and  promote  the  maritime  traditions 
of  Rockport. 

13.  Encourage  via  public  support  a 
Rockport  Center  for  the  Enhance- 
ment of  the  Visual  and  Performing 
Arts  in  which  artists  and  craftsmen 
could  establish  themselves  as  pro- 
fessionals and  develop  critically 
important  business  and  marketing 

..  skills.  48 

i 

^  14.  To  encourage  a  diversified  eco- 
nomic base  for  the  Town,  and  to 
provide  more  jobs  for  Rockport 
residents  (especially  younger  men 
and  women),  we  endorse  the  efforts 
currently  under  way  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  a  new  light  industrial 
park.  30,  76 


15.  It  is  recommended  that  Rockport 
draw  up  and  adopt  new  subdivision 
and  zoning  by-laws  that  take  ac- 
count of  ecological  and  aesthetic 
considerations.  Citizens  for  Rock- 
port take  a  number  of  steps  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission  and  the  Plan- 
ning Board.  More  specifically,  we 
recommend  that: 

A.  New  conservancy  or  wetland 
districts  be  created  to  protect  sensi- 
tive wetlands  and  water  pockets; 

70-71,90-91,96 

B.  State-mandated  review  proce- 
dures be  codified  and  enforced  em- 
powering prior  reviews  by  the  Con- 
servation Commission  of  all  build- 
ing permits  and  subdivision  pro- 
posals in  sensitive  ecological  areas; 
90-92 

C.  Appropriate  local  environmental 
impact  review  procedures  be  adopt- 
ed providing  for  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  short-term  and  long-term 
effects  of  new  development ;  93 

D.  The  submission  of  contour  plans 
be  required  in  connection  with  all 
new  development  proposals;  93 

E.  Vegetation  and  ground  cover 
standards  be  revised  and  enhanced; 
and  that  66-76 

F.  A  detailed  map  be  drawn  up  and 
adopted  which  officially  identifies 
all  sensitive  ecological  areas  and  the 
development  capacities  of  each  land 
parcel  in  Rockport.  67-75 


16.  We  advise  the  establishment  of  a 
conservation  trust  or  similar  land 
banking  mechanism  that  can  act  on 
behalf  of  the  town  to  secure  controls 
of  key  land  parcels  when  and  as 
soon  as  they  become  available. 
29-30,  90-91 

17.  It  is  recommended  that  the  town 
meeting  appropriate  funds  to  enable 
the  Conservation  Commission  to 
undertake  high  priority  title  search- 
es and  surveys.  This  should  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  actions  leading  to 
the  preparation  and  implementation 
of  a  long-range  Open  Space  plan  for 
Rockport.  92 

18.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of 
whatever  by-laws  are  necessary  to 
implement  appropriate  site  plan 
review  procedures  and  to  ensure  a 
stringent  review  of  all  development 
proposals.  In  this  connection,  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  assessment  of  the 
costs  to  the  town  involved  in  acquir- 
ing the  professional  planning  assis- 
tance needed  to  carry  out  the  techni- 
cal review  functions  implied  in  our 
recommendations  0  and  #2.  The 
Planning  Board  ought  to  undertake, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Conser- 
vation Commission,  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  all  current  zoning  and 
subdivision  by-laws  which,  in  their 
present  form,  do  not  seem  to  be 
powerful  enough  to  ensure  adequate 
environmental  protection  and  suffi- 
cient control  over  proposed  new 
development.  90-92 


19.  It  is  suggested  that  the  town 
undertake  a  complete  review  of  all 
traffic  signs  and  signals,  lighting 
needs  at  various  intersections,  and 
other  public  safety  precautions  that 
might  be  employed  to  minimize  the 
pedestrian  hazards  and  the  incon- 
veniences created  by  traffic.  Appro- 
priate whatever  funds  are  necessary 
to  complete  this  review  with  dis- 
patch including,  if  necessary,  funds 
to  hire  traffic  engineering  consul- 
tants. 81 

20.  Citizens  for  Rockport  recom- 
mends that  the  town  create  a  local 
Historic  District  Commission 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  the  background  study 
needed  to  create  one  or  more  his- 
toric districts  in  Rockport  pursuant 
to  Chapter  40C  of  the  General  Laws 
of  Massachusetts.  Historic  District 
legislation  is  vital  to  the  long-term 
conservation  of  the  aesthetic  charm 
and  historic  qualities  of  Rockport. 
Whatever  legislation  is  proposed 
ought  to  be  especially  tailored  to  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  town. 
88-9 


21.  We  urge  the  continuation  and 
promotion  of  an  exchange  of  plan- 
ning ideas  and  of  cooperative  plan- 
ning ventures  between  Rockport 
and  Gloucester.  In  addition,  ensure 
that  Rockport  maintains  its  current 
participation  in  the  multi-commu- 
nity coastal  zone  planning  effort 
currently  under  way  on  the  North 
Shore.  95 

22.  Finally,  we  recommend  that  there 
be  made  available  in  the  Town  Hall 
(a)  an  up-to-date  map  and  listing  of 
legally  defined  "rights  of  way"  to 

the  shore  and  to  other  publicly- 
controlled  open  spaces  in  Rockport 
suitable  for  recreational  use,  and  (b) 
a  summary  of  the  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  public  open 
space.  Undertake  a  regular  program 
of  maintenance  to  ensure  that  all 
rights  of  way  are  clearly  marked 
and  maintained.  96 
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Citizens  for  Rockport  Financial  Report  (September  4,  1974) 


Town  Assodalions 


Andrews  Point  Association 

\'iILige  Improvement  Associolion 

RtKkport  Garden  Club 

Cape  Ann  Area  League  ot  Women 

Voters 


Board  of  Trade 

South  End  AsstKiation 

Old  Garden  Beach  AssiKiation 


On  Hand 

June  12,  1974 

$      17,20 

Receipts 

Town  of  Rockport 

Planning  Board 

1,400.00 

Town  of  Rockport 

Consen'alion  Commission 

500.00 

700.00 


Individuals 


AnonvTYious  Donors 


Harriet  M.  Garfield 
Esther  Johnson 
Charles  A.  Seidle 
Harriet  C.  Lane 
Mr.  &  .Mrs.  Julius  Jacobson 
Graham  Lusk 
Cay  Slebbins 
Carol  W.  Rix'hm 
Richard  &  Kitty  Recchia 
Mary  ).R.  Condon 
Pauline).  Moore 
Russell  G.  Hemenwav 
Paul  C   Dow 


Charles  V.  Fit/gerald 

Elsie).  Reed 

)ack  &  Mae  Heslin 

Richard  A.  McLaughlin 

Pamela  Vo\ 

Mr.  6i  Mrs.  Andrew-  B.  Shaw 

Bernard).  Riley 

Ntav  S.  Le\'i 

ThJ  Gillies 

Frederick  P.  VVestman 

Roberta  M.  Paine 

Robert  S  Coit 

Lloyd  Waring 


598.50 


501.00 


Total 


$3,716.70 


Disbursements 


Postage 


$      48..50 


87.90 


Balance 


Photographic  Supplies 


Advertising 


Telephone 


Department  of  Urban  Studies,  MIT         Wages  for  3  Rockport  Shidents 


ToUl 


September  4,  1974 


122.38 


156.90 


15.19 


2,415.45 


$2,846.32 


$    870.38 
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Housing  and 
Land  Use 
Subcommittee 


Tourism  and 
Town  Finances 
Subcommittee 


Environmental 
Resource  Management 
Subcommittee 


I  Bayness  Andrews 
Alvin  Brown 
Charles  Burbank, 
John  Callahan 
Edward  E.  Chipman 
Robert  Cooney 
George  C.  Davis 
Merle  Wood  Dexter 
Richard  D.  Dexter 
William  F.  Dugan 
William  Flynn 
Ms.  Francis  Haskell 
Nancy  Ives 
Donald  Jansen 
Robert  Larame 
Gene  Lesch 
Charles  MacEUven 
Alice  Mae  Heslin 
Don  Knowlton 
Gerry  Ouellette 
Melvin  Painton 
Sara  Risley 
Noel  Robertson 
Ed  Rossman 
Melissa  Smith 
Robert  L.  Smith 
Don  Stangel 
Frank  Strong 
Fred  Wemyss 


Bayness  Andrews 
Mrs.  Stanley  Bates 
Joshua  Brackett 
Nancy  Coffin 
Alan  Davidson 
Tom  Dulavey 
Gretta  Dwyer 
William  Edwards 
Bob  Ellis 
George  Gilman 
Mae  Grant 
Kenneth  Hays 
Ms.  Pat  James 
Mr.  Sol  Krames 
Maynard  Little 
Robert  Loft 
John  Maki 
John  Maners 
Harriet  Matson 
Christian  L.  March 
Eileen  Norton 
Cynthia  O'Brien 
John  Pettibone 
Gerry  Piatt 
Tom  Poirrier 
Ann  Puttee 
Robins  Reproductions 
Mr.  Edward  Rodgers 
Sumner  Ropper 
Fred  Schaeffer 
Cecilia  G.  Silva 
Don  Spittle 
Elaine  Starrett 
Pauline  Stevens 
Mrs.  Safford  Stevens 
Frances  Sullivan 
Arthur  L.  Swanson 
D.  J.Tardiff 
Barbara  Tatten 
John  W.  Thompson 
Arlene  Upham 


Selma  &  Bayness  Andrews 

Hans  Bonne 

Richard  Bryant 

Mary  Condon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Denghausen 

Jo  Dolive 

Bob  Ellis 

Carl  Fuller 

Fred  Garland 

Roger  Hardy 

John  Harper 

Mary  Highland 

Don  Johnson 

Paul  Kolterjahn 

Chris  Murch 

Gerry  Ouellette 

Janet  &  Fred  Pamp 

David  &  Gerry  Piatt 

Sara  Risley 

Buck  Robinson 

Mrs.  Ed  Rossman 

Robert  Smith 

Sandy  Smith 


We  wish  to  thank  the  following 
individuals  for  their  help  and  their 
support: 

Rockport  Board  of  Selectmen 

Nicola  A.  Barletta.  Chairman 
Frederick  H.Tarr,  III 
Richard  K.  Manson 
Harold  F.  Beaton 
Ann  L.  Fisk 

Rockport  Planning  Board 

Lars-Erik  Wiberg,  Chairman 
D.  Bruce  Drohan 
Edward  Alan  Boulter 
JohnM.  Krenn 
Donald  A.  Knowlton 

Conservation  Commission 

Paul  Kolterjahn,  Chairman 
Cynthia  Peckham 
Dr.  William  D.Hoyl 
Dorothy  S.  Luce 
Frederick  W.  Garland 
Ruth  Carlson 

Sandy  Bay  Historical  Society 

Homer  G.  Orne,  President 
Dr.  William  D.  Hoyt.  Curator 

Assessors  of  Taxes 

John  E.  Lane,  Chairman 
Robert  Rowe 
Mary  Witham 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Dr.  G,  Stanley  Patey 

Director  of  Public  Works 

Donald  Atkinson 

Town  Clerk 

Fred  Frithsen 


Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Selectmen 

Esther  L.  Pascucci 

Public  Health  Nurse 

Blanche  Johnson,  R.N. 

Town  Treasurer 

Alvin  S.  Brown 

Harbor  Master 

Gene  Lesch 

Chief  of  Police 

John  F,  Borge 

Fire  Chief 

Richard  S.  Burbank 

Building  Inspector 

Richard  S.  Burbank 
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Index 


Air  pollution  97 

Ambulance  52 

Andrews  Point  85-6 

"Anti-snob  Zoning  Law"  (Chapter  77-1)  13,  31 
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